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O D E, 


In ImiTaTIon or CALLISTRATUS, 


Sung by Mr. WI, at the Shakeſpeare Tavern, 


On TuEsDAY the 14th Day of Mar, 1782, 
Ar Ts ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


r THE 


Society for Conſtitutional Information, 


ERDANT myrtle's branchy pride 
Shall my biting falchion wreathe : 
Soon ſhall grace each manly fide, 
Tubes that ſpeak, and points that breat.'e. 


Thus, Harmodius, ſhone thy blade ! 
Thus, Ariſtogiton, thine ! 

Whoſe, when BRITAIN ſighs for aid, 
Whoſe ſhall now delay to ſhine ? 


Deareſt youths, in iſlands bleſt, 


Not, like recreant idlers, dead; 
You with fleet Pelides reſt, 


And with godlike Diamed. 


Verdant myrtle's branchy pride 
Sha!l my thirſty blade entwine : 

Such, Harmeodius, deck'd thy ſide ! 
Such, Ariftogiton, thine ! 


They the baſe Hipparchus ſlew, 
At the feaſt for Pallas crown'd ; 
Gods ! how ſwift their poniards flew ! 
How the moaſter ting'd the ground ! 


Then, 
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Then, in Athens, all was Peace, 
Equal Laws and Liberty: 

Nurſe of Arts, and eye of Greece 
People valiant, firm, and free! 


Not lefs glorious was thy Geed, 


Wentworth, fix'd in Virtue's cauſe ;; 


Nor leſs brilliant be thy meed, 
Lenox, friend ta Equal Laws 


High in Freedom's temple rais'd, 
See Fitz-Maurice beaming ſtand, 
For collected Virtues prais'd, 


Wildom's voice, and Valour's hand! 


Ne'er ſhall Fate their eyelids cloſe ; 

They, in blooming regions bleſt, 

With Harmodius ſhall repoſe,” 
With Ariſtogiton reſt. 


Nobleſt Chiefs, a Hero's crown 
Let the Athenian patriots claim: 

You leis fercely won renown; 
You aſſum'd a milder name. 


They through blood for glory ſtrove, 
You more bliſsful tidings bring ; 
They to death a Tyrant drove, 
You to fame gr a KING. 


Riſe, BRITANN14, dauntleſs riſe ! 
Cheer'd with triple Harmony, 

Monarch good, and Nobles wile, 
Peefle valiant, firm, and FREE! 
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APPENDIX TO THE MEMOIRS 
| OF 
' THOMAS HOLLIS, ESQ: 
F. R. AND A. 8. 8. 


QVIOVE SVI MEMORES ALIOS FECERE MERENDO.. 
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DRAWN AND ETCHED MDCCLX BY I. B. CIPRIANI A TVSCAN:AT THE. DE SIRE 
OF THOMAS HOLLIS F. R. AND A.SS8.FROM A PICTVRE IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 


RIGHT HON. ARTHVR ONSLOW SPEAKER OF THE COMMONS HOVSE. OF PARLIAMENT 


HOW SOON HATH TIMF. THE. SYTTLE THEEF OF LOV II 
STOLN ON HIS WING MY ONE AND TWENTIE TH YEER 
MY HASTING DAYES FLIE ON WITH FVLL CAREER . 
BVT MY LATE. SPRING NO BVD OR BLOSSOM SHEW'THH 
PERHAPS MY SEMBLANCE MIGHT DECEIVE THE "TRVTH 
THAT Il TO MANHOOD AM ARRIV D SO NEAR 
BJ, AND INWARD RIPENE SS DOTH MVCH LESS APPEAR 
X THAT SOM MORE TIMELY- HAPPY SPIKITS INDV TH 
YET BE IT LESS OR MORE OR SOON OR SLOW, 
IT SHALL BE. STILL IN STRIC TEST MEASVRE EEV N 
: TO THAT SAME LOT HOWEVEF.R. MEAN OR HIGH ; 
TOWARD WHICH TIME LEADS ME AND FHF, WILL OF HEAVN 
ALL IS IF I HAVE GRACE TO VSE IT SO | 
AS EVER IN MY GREAT TASK MASTERS EYE 
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N the foregoing Memoirs mention is made of ſeveral eminent men, to 
whom Mr. Hollis paid great regard. Some remarks relating to theſe 
men, their writings, or characters, may not be unacceptable to {ome of 
our readers, as matter at leaſt of amuſement, We begin with, 
JOHN MILTON, 

Mr. Richardſon, the father, has given a pretty long account of him, 
which he calls his Life, prefixed to his and his ſon's explanatory notes 
and remarks on Paradiſe Lol, Ile was an enthuſiaſtic admirer of that 
poem, and being no friend to Milton's political principles, he would 
not have been ſorry it Milton had written nothing in proſe. Let us 


hear him: 


6e Still he was vunbapbils engaged in the other war, againſt popery, 
« prelacy, and manarcty, a pure volunteer; but after ſerving thus ſe- 
« yeral years, he was taken into pay by the infant commonwealth. 
« Afterwards he was employed (as Latin ſecretary ſtill) by Oliver, Ri- 
„ chard, and the Rump. When monarchy roſe again, and they were 
« all funk, Milton's public employment ſunk too; but that gave him 


« an opportunity of being ch more ſerviceable to the world than in that 


« narrow ſphere, and in the ſervice of a uſurpation. For now he wrote 
& fo; mankind, for true religion aud veriue, and for the delight, together 
«© with the inſtruction and ediſication of his felow-creatures, of his own 
& country more eſpecially; for now Paradiſe Loſt was to break. forth.” 
P. Ixx1V, Ixxv. 

Thus wrote Mr. Richardſon in the year 1738, in a ſtrain far more 
ſuitable to the year 1778, when poſlibly the conſequential men of our 
country may be of opinion, that a war againit popery, church uſurpa- 
tion, and Zyr2772y, may be far /#/5 /eruviceable lu the world than an heroic 
poem built upon facts and tranſactions executed by imaginary beings; 
to the great furtherance of virtue and religion, no doubt! which brings 


to mind a ſtory told us ſome years ago by a witneſs above exception: 


A certain Roman cathohe lady, diſputing with the wife of the parſon 
of the parith, concerning the impropricty of truſting the bible in the 
TEL 2 „hands 
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hands of the common people, brought, as an inſtance of it, the ſtrange 
« ſtory, told, as her ladyſhip aſſerted, by Moſcs, of the devil's tempting 
« Evein the ſhape of à toad. On the other hand, the honeſt woman, 
© like a good proteſtant, defended Moſes tooth and nail, inſiſting on 
&« the credibility of the narrative, and the edification a good chriſtian 
© might receive from it. Ihe controverſy grew warm, and perhaps 
& might have ended in 77477 forte et dure, had not the honeſt vicar en- 
{© tered, and, with ſome pleaſantry, put an end to it, by informing 
ce the parties, that it was not the honour of Moſes that was at iſſue, but 
f John Milton the poet.” 

Mr. Richardſon, however, thought he could ſhew Milton's own au- 
thority for his judgement, and to that end cited part of a letter from 
Milton, written to Henry Oldenburg, miniſter of Bremen to the ſenate 
of England, anno 1654 : * Now that I have done with theſe diſputes, 
{ I prepare for other things, I know not whether more noble or more 
« uſeful than aſſerting liberty, if I can do it for my ill health, &c.“ 
Flere Milton ſeems to be doubtful, to which of theſe ſubjects he ſhould 
give the preference. 

But Mr. Richardſon has not quoted fairly. The Latin is this:“ Ad 
& alia ut me parem, neſcio ſane an nobiliora aut utthora (QUID ENIM 
IN REBUS HUMANIS ASSERENDA LIBERTATE NOBILIUS AUT UTILIUS 
« ESSE POSSIT) fiquidem per valetudinem, 8&c.” Mr. Richardſon hath 
funk upon his readers this parentheſis, which, at the bottom, gives the 
preference for nobleneſs and utility to Milton's political performances. 
The biographer has moreover made him talk inconſiſtently; for he 
could not, nor does he, ſay he had done with the diſpute, while he ex- 
preſſes his apprehenſions that the Rabularum Clamores, (alluding to the 
clamor regii fanguinis, 8c.) might once more engage him in it. And, 
in fact, enquires in this very letter, of Oldenburg, for farther particu- 
lars concerning Morus, as if he had zo? done with him; and even re- 
peats his enquiries after him, in another letter to the ſame Oldenburg, 
in 1659. | | 

We have mentioned in the memoirs the bad opinion that foreigners 
had of Milton's cauſe. We ſee here the miniſter of a tree imperial city 
thought, that Milton had employed himſelf in a frivolous controverſy ; 


, and, ſpeaking of it in a leter to Heimbach, counſellor to the Elector of 


Bran- 


a | 


Brandenburg, in 1666, Milton ſays, * Quam tu politicam. | prolem}: 
« vocas, ego pietatem in patriam abs te dictam mallem.” Heimbach, 
it ſeems, was diſpoſed to undervalue Milton's patriotic labours as well as 
Oldenburg. But the patriot differed from them both, and avowed the 
rectitude of his principles, even fix years after the Reſtoration, which, a 
man of Milton's diſcernment muſt have ſeen, gave him no reafon to 
change his opinion of kingly politics. 

We make uſe of the edition of Milton's Familiar Epiſtles, printed for. 
Aylmer, 1674, the year of Milton's death. The printer ſays, in his. 
preface, “ Facta ſpes erat aliquamdiu fore, ut hujus authoris epiſtolæ, 
cum publicæ, tum familiares, uno volumine excudendæ mihi permit- 
© terentur. Verum de publicis, poſtquam cos per quos ſolos licebat, 
* certas ob cauſas, id nolle cognovi, conceſſa parte contentus, familiares 
e tantum in lucem emittere ſatis habui.” He goes on to tell the reader, 
that, theſe letters being too few to make a decent volume, he ſolicited. 
the author, by a common friend, to ſupply him with materials to make 
up the book into a competent fize ; upon which application, his friend. 
obtained from Milton copies of thoſe academical exerciſes at the end- 
of the collection. 

The certain reaſons, we apprehend, that prevented the publication of 
Milton's State Letters at that time, was, that the people might not be 
appriſed of the different ſpirit with which government was adminiſtered 
under Cromwell and the republicans, with reſpect to foreign ſtates, 
compared with that of Charles II. and his miniſters. Kings who have. 
it in contemplation to ſubdue the ſpirit of liberty at home mult act with. 
caution and great condeſcenſion to foreign powers, whole interterence 
might interrupt their operations, and embroil them with adveriaries, 
upon whom. their craft and artifice would not have the fame effect as 
upon their own ſubjects. 

Milton the poet and Milton the politician were two different mem. Theo 
latter is known to few in compariton with the numerous acquaintance 
of the other. | 

An ingenious critic, ſpeaking of Virgil's employing A neas to aſſiſt 
the Etruſcans in avenging themſelves of their tyrant Mezentins, hath 
properly diſtinguiſhed theſe two Miltons : „ MiLToN,” ſays he, “1 
„ mean THE MILTON OF THE COMMONWEALTH, could not have aſſerted 
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« with more energy” [than Virgil has done] © the daring pretenſions of 
the people to puniſh, as well as to reſiſt, a tyrant.” The critics way 
of accounting for this is curious, and the reader ſhall have it; but let 
him remember, that, if he makes any application, it is at his own 
peril : 

© Such opinions, publifhed by a writer whom we are taught to con- 
&« ſider as the creature of Auguſtus, have a right to ſurprize us; yet they 
« are ſtrongly expreſſive of the temper of the times; the republic was 
* /4bverted, but the minds of the Romans were /litl republican x. 

It has ſurprized many readers of the hiſtory of the times when Mil- 
ton variouſly figured in politics, literature, and poetry, that ſo little 
mention ſhould be made of him by his contemporaries. Thurloe, tor 
example, ſpeaks of him only as “a blind old man who wrote Latin 
&« letters.” Sir William Temple names him not once, though ſome of 
his ſubjects might very naturally lead him to ſome obſervations on the 
man or his works . It is {till more remarkable, that Richard Baxter 
ſhould paſs him by in profound ſilence; though he mentions ſome of 


his cooperators iu the eſtabliſhment of church-independency with fuf- 


ficient indignation. 

Baxter had liberal notions on ſeveral points of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment and diſcipline; but fell far ſhort of Milton's ſentiments on thoſe 
ſubjects. Toland, ſpeaking of Milton's tract, intituled, The Reaton 
* of Church Government, &c.” ſays, „The cloquence is maſculin, the 
„ mcthod is natural, the ſentiments are free, and the whole (God 
*© knows) appears to have a very different force from what the noncon- 
& formitt divines wrote in thoſe days, or ſince that time, on the ſame 
e fubject.“ Baxter, with a ſpirit of pacification, entered into treaty with 
the epiſcopal divines after the Reſtoration, from which he and his party 
reaped nothing but ſcorn and contempt : and he tound, by experience, 
what Milton had predicated of the principles of prelacy, that when they 
were countenanced by the civil power they had always been as im- 
moveable as a rock, proof againſt reaſon, matter of fact, and the goſpel. 
It was not therefore for Richard Baxter to quote Milton. If with praiſe, 

* Critica! Obſervations on the ſixth book of the Xacid, printed for Elmily, 1770, p. 13. 

+ vee Dr. Newton's Lite of Milton, p. xlix. 
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y did he not believe him? If with blame, why was he not confuted 
by Mr. Baxter's fuccels ? 

Whitelocke mentions him only once, on occaſion of a complaint made 
by the Swedith ambaffador, of the delays in delivering to him the ar- 
ticles of the treaty with England; and, among other-caufes of ſuch de- 
lay, mention was made-by the ambaſſador, *that the articles were ſent to 
& one Mr. Milton, a blind man, to put them into Latin; who, he 1aid, 
„ muſt uſe an amanuenhs to read it to him, and that ananuenſis might: 
«© publiſh the matter of the articles as he pleaſed; and that it ſeemed 
& ftrange to him that there ſhould be none but a blind man capable of 
% putting a few articles into Latin.” To which Whitelock only fays, , 
& The employment of Mr. Milton was excuſed to him, becauſe feveral 
ce other ſervants of the council, fit for that employment, were then ab- 
& ſent.” Whitelock, if he had thought fit, could have made another 
ſort of excuſe. We have here however a circumſtance corroborating 
Mr. Hollis's obſervation, that Milton was not in Cromwell's confidence, 
but employed merely as a ſervant of the council, 

Milton's Sonnet to Cromwell, firſt publiſhed in Toland's Life of the 


poet, 1699, p. I12, has been referred to as an inſtance of Milton's ab- 


ject attachment to Cromwell, who certainly paid little regard to thoſe 
rights and liberties of the people for which Milton was fo ſtrenuous an 
advocate. Mr. Hollis, in his edition of Toland's Life of Milton, has ſald 
enough in a note to ſhew the tutility of this imputation. 
The title of the tonnet, in Milton's manuſcript, preſerved in the li- 
brary of Trinity College, Cambridge, is this, © To the Lord General 
„ CROMWELL ; on the propoſals of | certain] miniſters at the committee 
„ for propagation of the goſpel in [Mav] 1651.” Which ſhews that 
Milton's defign in this little poem was not merely to compliment 
zromwell on his victories at Dunbar, Worceſter, &c. but to oppoſe 
tome attempts then in hand to narrow the conditions of chnrch-mem- 
berſhip by teſts, and to procure other impoſitions of revenue according 
to the preſbyterian plan of church-government. 
There is certainly a miſtake in the date of this ſonnet, as the battle of 
Worceſter was not fought till the third of September 1651. 
This date therefore ſhould be corrected to May 1652, when, as we 
learn from Whitelocke, there was a committee, to which it was referred, 
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to conſider, how a competent maintenance for godly miniſters may 
< he ſettled in lieu of tithes.” And this was doubtleſs the committee 
where the propoſal was made; and it was on this occaſion that Milton 
wrote, © Conſiderations touching the likelieſt means to remove hire- 
lings out of the church.” For he ſays, at the beginning of this tract, 
that “„the maintenance of church-miniſters was at that time under 
$6. debate.“ 

Milton ſeems to have had this matter ſo much at heart, that it is no 
wonder he ſhould be ſanguine in his expectations that the heroic Crom- 
well, who had given ſo many inſtances of his favouring church-inde- 
pendency, would undertake this conteſt with thoſe he calls hirelings, 
and their abettors, and crown his other victories by a triumph over them. 
Cromwell was obliged to manage matters as well as he could; but, what- 
ever he might wiſh or intend, he found Milton's ſyſtem utterly im- 
practicable. | | 

Of all the modern writers who have had occaſion to mention Milton, 
Lord Monboddo (to his honour be it ſpoken) has done the moſt impar- 


tial juſtice to the ſtyle and compoſition of his proſe-writings. It is not 
neceſſary to inquire how far his Lordſhip's political principles do or do 
not coincide with Milton's. We bring his teſtimony for no ſuch pur- 


poſe. His obſervations relate chiefly to the / of his proſe-works. The 
inſtance he takes from the beginning of the Iconoclaſtes, and deſcants 
upon the arrangement of the words in the firſt period; and ſeems to be 
a little captivated with the patriotic ſubject ; and, as if he could not reſiſt 
the temptation, gives the reſt of the paragraph in a note; after which 
nis Lordſhip throws down Milton's gauntlet, with the following de- 

fiance ! | 
„This I think is a ſpecimen of noble and manly eloquence ; for, not 
to mention the weight of matter that it contains, and the high repub- 
„ lican {ſpirit that animates it, I aſk thoſe gentlemen who deſpiſe the 
« Greek and Roman learning, and admit only the French authors, or 
*« ſome later Engliſh writers, that they are pleaſed to ſet up as models 
(for Milton, I know, they think uncouth, harſh, and pedantic), whe- 
ther they can produce any thing themſelves, or find any thing in their 
% favourite authors, which they can ſet againſt this paſſage in Milton, 
either for the choice of the words, or the beauty and variety of the 
6c com- 
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MILTON 


DRAWN AND ETCHED MDCCLX BY L.B.CIPRIANI A TVSCAN FROM A BVST IN PLAISTER 
MODELLED FROM THE, LIFE NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THOMAS HOLLIS F. R. AND A. SS 


CYRIAC THIS THREE YEARS DAY THESE EYES THOVGH CLEAR 

TO OVTWARD VIEW OF RBLEMISH OR OF SPOT 

BEREF'T OF LIGHT THEIR SEEING HAVE FORGOT 

NOR TO THEIR IDLE ORBS DOTH SIGHT APPEAR 

OF SVN OR MOON OR STAR THROVGHOVT THE YEAR 

OR MAN OR WOMAN YET 1 ARGVE NOT 

AGAINST HEAV'N'S HAND OR WILL NOR BATE ONE IOT 

OF HEART OR HOPE BVT STILL BEAR VP AND STEER 

RIGHT ONWARD WHAT SVPPORTS ME DOST THOV ASK 

THE CONSCIENCE FRIEND TO HAVE LOST THEM OVER-PLY D 
IN LIBERTIES DEFENCE MY NOBLE TASK 

OF WHICH ALL EVROPEF. RINGS FROM SIDE TO SIDE 

THIS THOVGHT MIGHT LEAD ME THROVGH THIS WORLDS VAIN MASK 
CONTENT THOVGH BRLIND HAD 1 NO OTHER GVIDE 
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% compoſition ? It may be conſidered as a gauntlet that Milton, for the 
« honour of antient literature, has thrown down to thoſe gentlemen, 
« which. he muſt be a bold man among them who will venture to take 
« up.” Lord Monboddo, vol. III. p- 53. 

This is not the only paſſage in which this reſpectable critic hath ho- 
noured Milton's proſe-writings with his ſuffrage. But we ſelect this 
for a particular reaſon. Some of Lord Monboddo's countrymen, who 
would with pleaſure have ſeen Milton gibbeted for his ſtate-principles, 
have ſpoken flightly of Lord Monboddo's critical works. It is not un- 
likely that this very quotation {tuck in their ſtomachs, and prevented 
their digeſting the viands prepared by his Lordſhip for the entertain- 
ment of the public, which a large * of his readers hath found 
ſo palatable and wholeſome. | 

« Mr. Peck,” ſays Mr. Hollis, in a detached memorandum among his 
papers, having conſulted Mr. George Vertue, that eminent faithful 
« Engliſh antiquary, concerning the originality of the painting from 
« which the print prefixed to his book was taken; and Mr. Vertue, 
« having declared to him, as he afterwards told me in converſation, 
“Jan. I, 1755, that he believed it to be ſpurious for many reaſons ; 


„Mr. Peck replied, L have a /craping from it however, and let poſterity 


« /ettle the matter. Pall Mall, Nov. 17, 1764.“ ; 

If Milton's features were out of the ken of Mr, Peck, it would be 
curious to know the means by which poſterity ſhould acquire a juſt 
idea of them. Mr. Hollis's prints of him were undoubtedly taken from 
authentic originals. Mr, Hollis, in a paper dated July 30, 1757, ſays, 
“For an original model in clay of the head of Milton, J. 9. 125. which 
I intended to have purchaſed myſelf, had it not been knocked down 
„ to Mr. Reynolds by a miſtake of Mr. Ford the auctioneer. Note, 
about two years before Mr. Vertue died, he told me, that he had been 
6 poſſeſſed of this head many years; and that he believed it was done 


by one Pierce, a ſculptor of good reputation in thoſe times, the ſame 


* who made the buſt in marble of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, which is in the 
«© Bodleian library. My own opinion is, that it was modeled by Abraham 
Simon; and that afterwards a ſeal was engraved after it, in profile, 
« by his brother Thomas Simon, a proof impreſſion of which is now 


e in the hands of Mr. Yeo, engraver in Covent- garden. This head 
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& was badly deſigned by Mr. Richardſon, and then engraved by Mr. Ver- 
tue, and prefixed to Milton's proſe-works, in quarto, printed for A. 
% Millar, 1753, [Baron's edition]. The buſt probably was executed 
„ ſoon after Milton had written his Defenſio pro populo Anglicano.“ 
Mr. Reynolds obligingly parted with this buſt to Mr. Hollis for twelve 
guineas. The print from this buſt, as deſcribed above, is prefixed like- 
wiſe to ſome copies of Birch's edition of Milton's proſe-works, in folio. 

In the year 1745, were publiſhed, © Poems on ſeveral occaſions, and 
two critical eflays : the firſt on the harmony, variety, and power, of 
« numbers, either in proſe or verſe. The ſecond on the numbers in 
© PARADISE LOST. By Mr. SAMUEL Sax.“ Quarto. 

Mr. Say appears to have been an ingenious man, and wrote theſe 
eſſays for his amuſement when at leiſure from the more ſerious em- 
ployments of a diſſenting teacher. He ſeems to think numbers and 
harmony the moſt eſſential characteriſtics of a good compoſition, whe- 
ther in proſe or verſe. Bentley happened to think that good ſenſe had 
ſomething to do even in Milton's poetry; and for ſo thinking Mr. Say 
gives him two or three ſmart puſhes with his bull-ruſh, in which he 
has had the honour to be ſeconded by Meſſieurs Richardſon, Pearce, 
and Newton. In what he ſays about Rime, we ſuſpect he neither un- 
deritood Bentley nor Milton. | | 

He calls Bentley an inſolent critic : “ Dominus Scaliger,“ ſays Vertu- 
nien, „bene interpretatur, ſed non diſcurrit.” „Do you know,” ſays 
Tanaquil Faber, „what this means? idem eſt plane ac ſi diceres Do- 
„minus Scaliger habet EXQUISITUM SEN SUM MELIORIS DOCTRINAFE ; 
« ſed tu qui diſcurſores laudas et deſideras, pro corde pulmonem habes.“ 
This is too late for the admonition of Mr. Say, but it may be recom- 
mended to the conſideration of ſome later antibentleian critics. 

We profeſs however not to concern ourſelves with Milton the poet, 
or his critics and commentators. Mr. Say, in his firſt eſſay, has quoted 
two or three paſſages from Milton's proſe-works, which he hath ac- 
cented to ſhew us how the lungs and organs of pronunciation ſhould be 


employed in reading them; concerning which we ſhall only ſay that 


perhaps the judicious Mr. Sheridan would differ from him. 
But let us not forget for what purpoſe we brought this gentleman 
upon the carpet, It is for the ſake of a print of a buſt of Milton, pre- 
fixed 
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fixed to his ſecond Eſſay; which, if our judgment were aſked, we ſhould 
call a good one; the execution is by Mr. Richardſon, ſenior; it is from 
Mr. Hollis's model in clay, ornamented by Richardſon, and is one of his 
ſets of prints of Milton. 
But whatever the print may be, the verſes from Milton's Manſo, in- 
ſcribed below it, are good; vis. 
c Forſitan et noſtros ducat de marmore vultus, 
& Nectens aut Paphia Myrti, aut Parnaſſide lauri 
« Fronde comas, at ego ſecura pace quieſcam.“ 
On the pedeſtal is inſcribed, in Greek capitals, the word MIATQ. 
There are two copies of a letter of Milton, exhibited by Dr. Birch, 
written, as the Doctor ſays, to ſome friend who had importuned him to 
enter into /ozze profeſſion. Bp. Newton ſays it was to enter into orders, 
for which he ſeems not to have ſuſſicient authority. In this letter is in- 
ſerted the ſonnet, | 
© How ſoon hath Time, the ſuttle thief of youth, 
6 Stolne on his wing my three and twentieth year.” 


It is not going far out of our way juſt to obſerve, that Milton had this 
thought from Shakeſpeare, 


cc 


when his youthful morne 

«© Hath travel'd on to age's ſleepy night, 

And all thoſe beauties whereof now he's king, 

Are vaniſhing, or vaniſh'd out of ſight; 

„ Stcaling away the treaſure of his ſpring. | 

& Sonnet on Injurious Time.” 

And again in the Sonnet, intituled, Sunu-Set, 

* Thou by the dial's ſhady ie tb may'ſt know 

« Time's thieviſh progreſs to eternity.” 
It is ſaid ſomewhere, that Milton declined orders becauſe, upon en- 


. tering into the church, he muſt ſubſcribe himſelf Slave. This circum- 
, Rance is, in ſome degree, a proof that Milton, or his friends, had ſome 


intention of making him a churchman. But if that was the profeſſion 
into which he was importuned by his friend to enter, Milton's anſwer 
would hardly have been in ſuch general terms, without ſpecifying his 
particular objections to the miniſtry, as then conſtituted and diſciplined. 
It is probable that neither Milton himſelf, nor any of his friends, 
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thought of that profeſſion for him. And Dr. Newton muſt have given 
the occaſion of Milton's letter to his friend by conjecture, or ſome in- 
competent authority. 

Many are the prejudices of the preſent age againſt Milton's. theologi- 
cal, eccleſiaſtical, and political principles. But none of his tracts have 
given more offence to the ladies and their humble ſervants than his doc- 
trines concerning divorce; and yet ſo many voluntary ſeparations, to 
which both parties conſent, ſhew the expedience of ſome compendious 
law authoriſing fuch ſeparation, to prevent greater ſcandals ; for when a 
man is ſeparated from his lawful wife, he, generally ſpeaking, betakes 
himſelf to a concubine ; neither does the wife always, it may be pre- 
ſumed, remain in a ſtate of chaſte viduity. Milton has not been alone 
in this doctrine even among our Engliſh writers. 

Mr. William Lawrence publiſhed, in the year 1680, a tract, intituled,. 
„Marriage by the moral law of Gop vindicated, againſt all ceremonial 
“ laws of popes and biſhops, deſtructive to filiation, aliment, and ſuc- 
« ceſſion, and the government of families and kingdoms, quarto, in two 
% parts.” Lond. 1680. 

Anthony Wood, from whom this title is taken, ſays, this book © was 
& written upon a diſcontent ariſing from his wife (a red-haired buxom 
«© woman) whom he eſteemed diſhoneſt to him.” This wife of his was 
ſiſter to colonel William Sydenham ; and one of her imperfections at 
leaſt Mr. Lawrence might know before marriage ; and being, as Wood 
fays, “a man of parts and conſiderable reading,” he muſt have met 
with ſome account of the buxom qualities aſcribed by phyſicians and 
phy ſiognomiſts to red-haired females ; ſo that he was not ſo excuſable 
as Milton, 

This book was, we find, given by Baron to his friend Mr. Hollis ; 
and with it, it ſeems, were bound up two others, by the ſame author; 
the one, according to Baron's note in the book, in ſupport of the claim 
of the duke of Monmouth ; and the other, intended to promote the 
excluſion of the Duke of York. Theſe are, we ſuppoſe, the two books 
mentioned by Wood: 1. The right of primogeniture in ſucceſſion 
to the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c.“ 2. An 
« Anſwer to all objections againſt declaring him a proteſtant ſucceſſor, 
« with reaſons, ſhewing the fatal danger of neglecting the ſame.” Wood 

lays 
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ſays this latter was added to the former tract, which was printed at 
London, 1681, in three books. By the word im, we ſuppoſe, for 
we have not ſeen the book, is meant the Duke of Monmouth; and con- 
ſequently, we conjecture, Mr. Lawrence either brought ſome proofs, or 
took it for granted, that Charles II was married to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's mother. | 

At the end of the contents of the ſecond book of Mr. Lawrence's 
tract on marriage, it is ſaid, ** The other exceptions at judicial forms, 
&« and what was intended concerning other competitor judges, I am 
&« forced to break off abruptly, by diſturbances at the preſs.” Mr. Law- 
rence was member of parliament for the Ifle of Wight in 1656, and 
appointed a judge in Scotland by Cromwell about the ſame time, and 
after the Reſtoration became a practitioner in the law. 

An ingenious nobleman—Booth Earl of Warrington, publiſhed, in 
the year 1739, © Conſiderations upon the Inſtitution of Marriage; 
« where it is conſidered, how far Divorces may or may not be allowed.” 
In this book there is the following paſſage. 

« How different a repreſentation of marriage the ſame perſons make 
&« before and after its conſummation. Previous to its ſolemnity, the par- 
e ties propoſing to enter into that holy ſtate are hardly to ſuffer the 
& thoughts of carnality to come under their conſideration, As ſoon as 
the prieft has tied the marriage knot, we are talked to in a different 
&« ſtrain, quite varied from the former; let the mutual ſociety, help, and 
© comfort, be never ſo entirely wanting: yet ſo long as the carnal part 
“ quadrates, the vinculum matrimonii ſtill continues in full force from 
ce that carnality only, which before marriage was not to be any part of 
© the conſideration or motive to marry; nor can ſuch bond be diffolved 
but from a carnal cauſe alone *.“ 

Now this appearing to be abſolutely the fact, by comparing the of- 
fice of matrimony in our liturgy with the canon-law, is a full juſtifica- 
tion of Milton's doctrine, taken from the abſurdity and inconfiſtency of 
the eccleſiaſtical forms in uſe, both in Milton's time and in our own. 
And as this is a matter that ſo nearly concerns the body politic, particu- 
larly in the article of population, it is ſurpriſing the laws of marriage 


* There are ſome reflections to the ſame effect in Mandeville's Fable of the Bees. 
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ſhould not have been reviſed and corrected long ago. The peruſal of 


the 36th chapter of Dr. Godolphin's Repertorium Canonicum only will 


ſufficiently convince the reader of the confuſion there is in our matri- 
monial laws, and the precarious determinations of the ſeveral judicato- 
ries where cauſes of that kind have been tried. 

Mr. Aſgill, as we are informed, wrote ſomething againſt divorce, and 
againſt marrying again (ſo it is expreſſed) ; but whether againſt all ſe- 
cond marriages, or only marriages after divorce, we know not. We have 
not ſeen the book, nor is any notice taken of it in Aſgill's article in 
either of the editions of the Biographia Britannica. Wood likewiſe 
mentions a treatiſe of Sir John Cheke upon the queſtion, Au /iceat nu- 
bere pot divortium. 

There is a manifeſt ambiguity in the words y&yo;, for marriage, or 


. Copulation, avies busband, or man, yur, wife, or woman, as uſed by the 


Greek writers. May not the evangeliſts and apoſtles have uſed theſe 
words indeterminately ; and, as canoniſts have not always been the moſt 
accurate critics, may not the confuſion in their laws have ariſen from 
their not diſtinguiſhing what was the preciſe meaning of the ſacred wri- 
ters in ſome of the paſſages where theſe words occur ? 

A modern retailer of hiſtorical anecdotes ſeems defirous to have it 
thought, upon his own authority, that there was a connection of gallan- 
try between Milton and the Lady Margaret Lee; and he ſeems willing 
to have it underſtood, that Milton's backwardneſs to receive his repen- 
tant wife was owing to an intrigue with that lady. A man muſt have 
a ſtrange appetite for ſecret hiſtory to advance ſuch a ſuſpicion in the 
face of ſo fair an account as has been given of Milton's intercourſe with 
that Lady and her huſband by Mr. Philips his nephew, and generally 
adopted by the following biographers of Milton. Fenton indeed is filent 
concerning Milton's acquaintance with this Lady; and, had Mr. Philips 
been ſo too, who would have known that there ever exiſted a Lady Mar- 
garet Lee in the world, unleſs from Milton's ſonnet addreſſed to her ? 


* A queſtion upon divorce, 1717. After quoting many paſſages from the Goſpels, he concludes the 
queſtion in the affumative: that the laws eccleſiaſtie, or the canon laws, not allowing adultery to be a 
+ lawful cauſe for diſſolving the bond of matrimony, and ſetting the conjugal pair at large to marry any 
« others, are conſcnant to the law divine, as expounded by Carisr huntelt,” 
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There are ſome particulars concerning Milton in Wood's Faſti which 
have not been noticed by ſubſequent biographers, particularly that he 
was incorporated maſter of arts in the univerſity of Oxford, 1629. 
Anthony Wood ſurvived the firſt edition of Mr. Philips's Life of his 
uncle; but had not ſeen it; and makes no mention of Lady Margaret 
Lee; nor had Mr. Philips ſeen Wood's account, otherwiſe he would not 
have forgot the name of Milton's tutor at Chriſt's College, the excellent 
Bp. Chapell, author of the Mole Duty of Man. 

Wood mentions ſome Aphori/ms of State by Sir Walter Raleigh, oc- 
tavo, publiſhed by John Milton, Lond. 1661, which he ſays is the 
ſame with The Prince, or Maxims of State, printed at London, 1642, 
in quarto,. and there again 51 and 56, in twelves. Athen. Ox. vol. I. 
col. 439. 

There is ſome miſtake in this account. Milton was not likely to avow 
himſelf the author of ſuch a book in the year 1661. The book which 
we ſuppoſe Wood meant is thus deſcribed in the title page: The cabinet 
council, containing the chief arts of empire, by the ever renowned knight 
Sir Walter Raleigh, publiſhed by John Milton, Eſq. London, printed 
by T. Newcomb, 1658, in twelves. It is ſaid, in the preface to the 
reader, that the publiſher had the manuſcript in his hands many years. 
This account we have from a gentleman who has the laſt-mentioned 


book in his poſſeſſion ; but Dr. Newton ſays, that Milton publiſhed both 


The Cabinet-council (diſcabinated) in 1588, and the Aphoriſms in 1661. 
And laſtly comes the compiler of Raleigh's article in the Biographia 
Britannica, and he tells us: “ The Prince, or Maxims of State, Lond. 
« 1642, 4to. was reprinted among Raleigh's Remains. That the Ca- 
© binet-council, containing the chief arts of empire, and myſteries of 
„ {tate diſcabinated, was publiſhed by Milton in 1658, 8vo.” and then 
refers to his note in the margin, where he fays, © Mr. Wood ſays, it 
[the Cabinet-council] © is the ſame with Aphoriſms of ſtate, printed-by 
John Milton the Poet. In the ſecond edition,” continues the biogra- 
pher, “it is intitled, The Arts of Empire and Myſteries of State diſ- 
„ cabinated, Lond. 1692.” | 
I. Now in the firſt place, Wood ſays no ſuch thing as is here aſ- 
cribed to him. He ſays The Prince, &c. and the Aphoriſms, are one 


and 
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and the ſame book; and that the Aphoriſms were publiſhed by John 
Milton, 1661. 

2. Dr. Newton makes the Aphoriſms and Cabinet-council two differ- 
ent books, but adopts Wood's account, that Milton publiſhed the Apho- 
riſms in 1661. 

3. Dr. Newton gives the title, The Cabinet- council diſcabinated,” 
leaving out that part of the title (if it is rightly given by the biogra- 
pher) which chiefly characteriſes the work. What confuſion! and 
who is equal to the adjuſtment of it ! = 

An evident ſign,” ſays Dr. Newton, © that he [Milton] thought it no 
«© mean employment, nor unworthy of a man of genius, to be an editor 
© of the works of great authors.“ We have ſeen that Mr. Hollis availed 
himſelf of this teſtimony of Dr. Newton, as a ſufficient apology for his 
procuring or encouraging ſo many new editions of eminent and excellent 
authors. | 

« Milton's circumſtances,” ſays Dr. Newton, „ were never very mean 
* nor very great; for he lived above want, and was not intent upon 
% accumulating wealth; his ambition was more to enrich and adorn his 
mind.“ | 

On the other hand, Wood ſays, * When Oliver aſcended the throne 
«© Milton became the Latin ſecretary, and proved to him very ſervice- 
% able when employed in buſineſs of weight and moment; and did 
great matters to obtain a name and wealth ;” the erugo mera of an 


Oxford tory ! 
Dr. Newton's candor hath befriended Milton in ſeveral other 1n- 


ſtances. 

We have obſerved before in what manner Mr. Bayle characteriſes 
Milton's ſpirit in his controverſy with Salmaſius and Morus. Let us hear 
Dr. Newton's more equitable judgment of the matter: 

« His method of writing controverſy is urged as another argument 
< of his want of temper; but ſome allowance muſt be made for the 
« cuſtoms and manners of the time. Controverſy, as well as war, 
% was rougher and more barbarous in thoſe days than it is in theſe. 
And it is to be conſidered too, that his adverſaries firſt began the at- 
e tack; they loaded him with much more perſonal abuſe, only they 


had not the advantage of ſo much wit to ſeaſon it. If he had engaged 
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« with more candid and ingenuous diſputants, he would have preferred 
&« civility and fair argument to wit and ſatir: “ 7 do /o was my choice, 
& and to have done thus was my chance, as he expreſſes himſelf in the 
& concluſion of one of his controverſial pieces. All who have written 
& any accounts of his life agree, that he was affable and inſtructive in 
© converſation, of an equal and chearful temper ; and yet I can eaſily 
ce believe, that he had a ſufficient ſenſe of his own merits, and contempt 
« enough for his adverſaries.” Life, p. lviii. | 

«© Monſieur Saumaiſe,“ ſays Chevreau, „even while he was young, 
% paſſed for the greateſt man in all Europe, in the opinion of Scaliger 
e and Caſaubon ; but he was bitter in his anſwers to thoſe who thought 
&« differently from him, and maintained their opinions with confidence. 
For the reſt, he had a tenderneſs for his friends, and never deſpiſed 
<« his inferiors, how far ſoever they were below him *. 

The laſt part of this character the French critic proves, by exhibiting 
a civil letter, which Salmaſius wrote to himſelf, in the genuine ſtile of 
French complaiſance. 

Milton's familiar epiſtles, though not ſo full of compliment, are 
equally witneſſes of his humanity and affection towards his friends and 
inferiors ; and it he was better at the art of ſcratching when provoked 
than Salmaſius, it was not- becauſe his temper was more irritable, but 
becauſe his talents for controverſy were ſuperior to thoſe of Salmaſius, 
not to mention the tranſcendent merits of the cauſe he defended agaiuit 
this critic, whoſe officious petulance deſerved the ſevereſt correction. 

But, ſays Dr. Bentley, “He muſt be a young writer, and a young 
& reader too, that believes Milton and Petavius had themſelves as mean 
“thoughts of Salmaſius as they endeavour to make others have +.” We 
will not anſwer for the jeſuit; the meaneſt thought that Milton ſeems. 
to have entertained of Salmaſius, with reſpect to his learning, was, that 
he was /iteratus fine doclrina; and, carrying this character no farther than 
this controverſy, no one can well doubt but that Milton ſpoke as he 
thought, and as every competent reader muſt think. What Milton 
finds fault with, in thoſe other works of Salmaſius he hath mentioned, 
is his duplicity, or jeſuitiſm, his mercenary diſpoſition, There did not 


* Chevreana, vol. I. p. 129. 
+ Preface to his Diſſertation upon the Epiſtles of Phalaris, 1699, p. ci. 
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| want Milton pen to convict Salmaſius of inſincerity and double-deal- 
* | ing. While Grotius was living, no man complimented him ſo highly as 
Salmaſius: when Grotius was dead, no man {poke more contemptibly 
of him. One might have ſaid on this occaſion to Dr. Bentley, © Go 
« now, good Doctor, and ſettle a criterion, if you can, by which we may 

judge of the thoughts which learned men entertain of each other.“ 
1 Mr. Bayle has referred, in the article [Morus], to a letter written to 
|| him by Tanaquil Faber; by which it appears that Morus was extremely 
unhappy on account of ſome reports which were raiſed to his diſadvan- 
|| tage. Faber calls them ca/ummiole and rumuſculi, the ſubject of which 
was probably ſome of his amorous adventures. There is no date to 
this letter; but that which immediately preccdes it was written 1658. 
If Faber's conſolation therefore relates to Milton's ſatyrical ſtrokes on 
| 1 Morus's gallantry, he muſt have felt them ſenſibly for ſome years after 
| | | they were inflicted ; it to reports of later date, it is likely fome ſuſ- 
| picions ſtill remained that he had not profited ſo much as he might 
have done by the mortifications he had undergone from his former ad- 


| Ventures, 
| Tanaquil Faber compliments him highly on his critical talents ; and 
. he certainly had great abilities in his way. He was the Atterbury, or 


rather the Dodd, of his age; no leſs remarkable for his human frailty 

than for his oratorical talents. One might perhaps make a large col- 

| lection of ſuch characters, and intitle it, De infelicitate Concionatorum po- 
pularium. Popularity 1s a ſnare to men in various provinces ; but to 
none more than to preachers. They gain an influence with men who, 

| provided the preacher tickles their ears, give them credit for every evan- 

gelical virtue; and with women of all ages and complexions. 

Morus, as we learn trom the dedication of his panegyric on Calvin, 
publiſhed in 1648, correſponded with Abp. Uſher, who ſeems to have 
had a favourable opinion of him. What a mortification muſt it be to 
ſuch a man, to have his laurels cropt, and to be ferreted out of his pri-. 
vacies by Milton, and expoſed to the ridicule of all Europe ! 
| £57 Grotius, in ſome of his controverſial writings, had reflected ſeverely 

1 on Calvin, as the executioner [ez] of Servetus; and had proved 


| wo | * See Bayle's Dictionary [GroTivs], Remark [MJ]. 
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from a letter of Calvin to Farellus, that he [Calvin] determined, even 


before Servetus came to Geneva, that he ſhould never go from that city 


alive. Morus, in his panegyric on Calvin, falls upon Grotius, and 
* 


endeavours to refute theſe reflections, by ſhifting the odium of that in- 
human act from Calvin to the magiſtrates, before whom, or their 1uc- 
ceſſors, he was holding forth. Morus queſtions whether Calvin wrote 
any ſuch letter to Farell, as none ſuch appeared among the papers lett 
by him [ Farell] at his death. Whether ſuch a letter was, or was not, 
written by Calvin, as alledged by Grotius, is not very material. It ap- 


- pears, from Calvin's printed letters, that Servetus was impriſoned by 


his means [ue audore}, that he hoped he would be adjudged to ſuffer 
death, and only withed that the ſeverity of his puniſhment might be 
mitigated, which he ſays, in another Ictter, he and his colleagues endea- 
voured to no purpoſe. The reſt of Morus's apology tor Calvin is mere 


evaſion ; and is juſt as much to the purpoſe of Calvin's juſtification as it 


was to tell his audience (as he docs in another paſſage) that Calvin had 
no pimples in his face, nor a carbuncled nole. 

Morus, ſpeaking in this oration, of Grotius's Annotations on the ſcrip- 
tures, ſays, lingua /anctioris abuſus notitia, divinos libros, infelici doc!ri- 
na, et ingenioſis erroribus fœelavit. Morus himſelf, in proceſs of time, 
became an annotator on the ſcriptures, and diſdained not to pillage from 
Grotius what his own ſtores would not afford, twenty years after he has 
paſſed this cenſure upon him. 

Milton 1aid, in a letter to Oldenburgh, December 20, 1059, that the 
ſynod then about to be aſſembled at Loudun would end happily enough, 
even it nothing more was determined by it than the depoſition of Morus 
from the miniſtry. Morus was to have been called to account in that 
aſſembly on ſome accuſations tranſmitted out of Tolland. But the King's 
commiſſary would not permit thote accuſations to be read, nor ſuffer 
the ſy nod to remit Morus to make his defence in the place from whence 
the informations came; {ſo he was acquitted for that time, “ rather,” 
ſays the hiſtorian, © by the prohibition of the commiſtary, than by an 
act of the ſyod #,” | 

The ſame hiſtorian ſays, that “ among his ſhining. qualities, he had 
* {ome that did him no honour. ; he was imprudent, imperious, ſatiri- 

* Hiſt. edit, de Nantes, vol. III. T. 415, 
KS X32 . 
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« cal, and hardly approved of any thing but his own works, and the 


“ praiſes of thoſe who admired them *.“ 

Chevreau's character of him is no better: © Morus,” ſays he, © has 
« 2 deal of wit and learning, but little religion and judgment. He is 
% ambitious, reſtleſs, changeable, bold, preſumptuous, and wavering; 
« he underſtands Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic; but does not 
“ underſtand human life f.“ 

All this makes for the juſtification of Milton; much more might be 
ſaid to confront Mr. Bayle; but this is ſufficient. 

Bayle corrects Milton's Latin Laodunenſis Synodus, meaning the 
ſynod of Loudur; and ſays, it ſhould have been Juliodunenſis, or 
Lauſdunenſis. It does not appear to us that Loudun was ever called 
Lauſdun. Ferrarius obſerves, that Pintorin calls it Juliodunum, but 
others Laudiacum ; we take Lauſdunenſis, in Bayle, to be an error of the 
preſs for Laudiacenſis. 

In the year 1674, May 22, John Sobieſki was choſen king of Poland, 
and ſome time after appeared, ** A Declaration or Letters Patent for 
« the election of this preſent King of Poland JohN the Third, &c. Now 
« faithfully tranſlated from the Latin copy, by J. M.” 

Theſe initials, we ſuppoſe, led Mr. Toland to aſcribe this tranſlation 
to John Milton, in which he has been followed by Birch and Baron too 
implicitly, as we think, for it does not appear to us at all probable that 
it is Milton's handywork, 

Milton died in November in this very year. The Latin reſcript would 


Hardly get to England till ſome months after the election ;. yet perhaps 


ſoon enough for Milton te tranflate ſo ſmall a tract into Engliſh before 
his death, if the ſtate of his health would admit of it, which might be 
queſtioned. 

But we rather ground our judgment on other circumſtances. What 
could be Milton's motives ? We may imagine indeed, that Milton being 
convinced by what he had ſeen, that a free commonwealth could not be 
eſtabliſhed in Britain upon his plan, might think, that the next beſt 
expedient to preſerve public liberty would be to chooſe a King, upon 
every vacancy of the throne, by the free ſuffrages of the people ; and 


* Hiſt, edit. de Nantes, vol. III. p. 454. 
+ Bayle, Morus, Rem. P. 
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might propoſe to his countrymen the election of John Sobieſki as a 
precedent. This would have been ſeaſonable if the debates concerning 
the excluſion of the Duke of Vork had then been on the carpet; and 
the party zealous for that meaſure, was ſtrong enough to have protected 
Milton from the vengeance of the court. But that queſtion was not 
moved, nor perhaps thought of, till above four years after Milton's 
death; and why ſhould he provoke the court, by publiſhing a writing, 
which, conſidered as a precedent recommended by him to the people, 
was a ſevere reproach to thoſe who were the chief inſtruments in reſtor- 
ing Charles II.? | 

In any other view, the tranſlation of ſuch a piece can only be con- 
ſidered as a mere amuſement, at a time when we are aſſured Milton was 
much better employed. For Toland ſays, „the laſt thing he wrote, 
and that was publiſhed a little before his death, was, his Treazi/e of 
&« true Religion, Hereſy, Schiſm, Toleration, and the beſt means that may be 
&« uſed to prevent the growth of Popery.” 

It were to be wiſhed, that the editors of Milton's proſe-works had 
marked the preciſe date of the publication of the ſeveral tracts from the 
firſt edition of each, and had noted the date before each tract. Toland 
had the means in his power to recover them all; and Baron, we have 
been aſſured, was in poſſeſſion of the original editions of them all; but 
this by the way. The tranſlation in queſtion carries its own date in its 
front, and was certainly publiſhed by the tranſlator himſelt, whoever 
he was; and that this was not the incomparable John Milton we are 
chiefly perſuaded by the ſtile and language, which .are far below the 
ſtrength and propriety of Milton's other works. 

It is true Toland places this tranſlation among thoſe miſcellaneous - 
pieces much inferior to his other works; but this inferiority can by no 
means be aſcribed to any decay or defect of Milton's talents for compo- 
ſition; for his Eſſay on true Religion, the laſt of his publications, ac- 
cording to Toland, is equal at leaſt to any thing he had written before it, 
and Toland's long quotation out of it is a ſufficient proof that he thought 
as we do. 

Upon the whole, we offer our ſentiments on the Poliſh Declaration 
as mere conjectures, and deſire they may be received as ſuch, ſubject 
to the better judgment of thoſe who think. otherwiſe, 

1 Had 
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Had Milton's proſe- works met with public eſtimation in proportion to 
their merit, it is probable his deſcendants would not have ſo long lan- 
guiſhed in poverty and obſcurity on Engliſh ground. It was the repu- 
tation of his Paradiſe Loſt that occaſioned his family to be inquired after. 
Mrs, Clarke, his daughter, came over from Ireland during the troubles 
there, occaſioned by the invaſion of the abdicated king. From that 
period we hear nothing of her till Mr. Addiſon found her out, made 
her a preſent, and promiſed her an annuity, of which ſhe was deprived 
by his death. Dr. Birch relates, that Dr. Ward, profeſſor of Greſham- 
College, the friend and tutor of Mr. Hollis, paid her occaſional viſits. 
She died in 1727, in low circumſtances. She left a daughter, married 
to Mr. Thomas Foſter, of whom we hear nothing till 1738, when ſhe 
was viſited by the ſaid Dr. Ward. From that era we hear no more of 
Her till 1750, when the maſk of Comus was acted at Drury-lane 
theatre for her benefit. Mr. Hollis would have reſpected the family on 
a different account from that which attracted the attention of the public, 
had any of them ſurvived his return-from his travels, and his ſettling 
in England. We do not find when Mrs. Foſter died; and ſhe ſeems to 
have been left to ſubſiſt as ſhe could on the hundred and thirty pounds 
which the repreſentation of Comus for her benefit produced. 

Mr. Hollis, when it came to his turn to ſhew his veneration for he 
Milton of the Communzwealth, was indefatigable in his reſearches after 
every memorial of him he could hear of. Beſides the pains he took in 
furniſhing himſelf with copies of his portraits, he purchaſed his bed and 
ſilver ſeal ; and went ſo far as to take out a copy on ſtamps of the entry 
in the regiſter of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury of the grant of 
letters of adminiſtration to Milton's widow, which, as a curioſity, the 
reader will find in the Appendix. 

Since we wrote as above, concerning the print exhibited by Mr. Peck 
as the portrait of Milton, we have ſeen Mr. Hollis's own copy of the ſaid 
Ar. Peck's New Memoirs of the Life and poetical Works of Mr. John Mil- 
4o%, printed at London, 1740. 

The firſt thing that occurred upon opening the book, was a manu— 
{cript note in Mr. Hollis's hand, declaring the print to be /puriozs beyond 
a doubt. | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Peck authenticates this picture by no other circumſtance than 
that of a book lying open before the perſon repreſented with a label, 
inſcribed, Paradiſe Ln. But perceiving the abſurdity of ſuppoſing the 
poem ſo called, as we now have it, to be extant in Milton's twenty- fifth 
year, he recurrs to the expedient of ſuppoſing this title to belong to the 
dramatic poem of that name, planned in the early part of Milton's 
Lite. 

We have ſeen a print of a gentleman in a full-bottomed wig, and in 
a ſuit of armor, with a book before him, intituled, The //bole Duty of 
Man; but had no temptation to ſuppole this portrait to be the effigies 
of the author of that work, nor to miſtake Martin Luther tor Moles, 
becauſe, in ſome of his prints, there is a book open before him in which. 
is inſcribed the word. GENESIS. 

Mr. Peck, New Memoirs, p. 4. turns ſome of Milton's proſe into 
verſe, to ſhew that he was a ſpontaneous verſifier even in his proſe- 
writings. He takes his inſtance from Miltons Animadverſions upon 
the Remonſtrants' defence againſt Smectymnuus, Toland's edition, vol. I. 
p. I50. Which paſſage he thus breaks into verſe: 

Go on, diſſembling Joab, as ſtill your ule is, 

Call brother, and ſmite; call brother, and fmite; ö 
Till it be ſaid of you, as was of Herod, 

A man had bettcr be your hog than brother. 

We would not undervalue the tertility of Milton's poetic vein, but, 
with reſpect to this rumbling inſtance, we pretend to ſet the remon=- 
ſtrants on a. level with him without going farther than the ſame page: 
Speak out, maſters, 

I would not have that word ſtick in your teeth, 
Or in your throat. 

Bp. Hall is ſuppoſed to be the Remonitrant with whom Milton is here 
engaged; and Bp. Hall was no ordinary poet for thoſe times; but if 
we ſhould bring this as an inſtance how naturally his verſes flowed 
from him, we ſhould be laughed at. 

Mr, Peck thinks, p. 10. his reader will be ſurpriſed to find that 
Milton had but a contemptible opinion of the fathers, after he has told 


us, in the paragraph immediately preceding, how much he had borrowed 
from them, particularly Cyprian and Baſil. 


The. 
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The learned jeſuit Bouhours publiſhed a collection, intituled, Pen/ees 
ingenieuſes des Peres de Eg /e, among which are ſeveral paſſages of the 
two fathers Cyprian and Baſil, the latter of whom the compiler tells us 
Eraſmus preferred, without ſeruple, to the moſt celebrated orators of 
Athens and Rome. 

We have as much deference for the judgment of Eraſmus as moſt 
men; but, in his dedication of the edition of Baſil in Greek to Sadolet, 
we think it likely he might, in his recommendation of the work, have 
an eye to the profit of his friend Frobenius the printer, 

We apprehend what Mr. Peck ſays amounts to little leſs than an accu- 
ſation of plagiariſm ; which, if brought againſt Milton by a man of 
more judgement, ſomebody might think it worth the while to examine, 

Milton calls the fathers more antient than truſtiy. Their viſions might 
be ingenious, and ſerve to furniſh ſimiles, images, and hints, to poetical 
writers; but does it follow, that, becauſe Milton borrowed theſe pictu- 
re{que ideas from them in his poem, he muſt believe their dreams 
about epiſcopacy ? Bouhours himſelf, no doubt, borrowed ſome of theſe 
penſees ingenieuſes in his works of fancy; but would Mr. Peck have 
believed that the jeſuit would have ſubſcribed either to Milton's or Baſil's 
ſtate of the doctrine of predeſtination and free-will ? 

Page 93, Mr. Peck gives the outlines of a tragedy ſketched by Mil- 
ton, and intituled, Aram from Morea, or Jaac redeemed. Dr. Birch 
had given this ſketch before him ; and Baron after him ; but none of 
them ſeems to have been aware that Theodore Beza wrote a tragedy in 
French, on the ſame ſubject, but on a very different plan. Johannes 
Jacomotus, a perſon for whom Beza ſeems to have had ſome eſteem, 
tranſlated it into Latin, The French tragedy is to be found in the edi- 
tion of Beza's poems, 1576. In the quarto of 1597 there is only the 
Latin tranſlation by Jacomot, who ſeems to have made conſiderable al- 
terations in the plan, by introducing Eliezer Abraham's ſteward, equip- 
ping Satan with the cowl of a Monk, 8c. 

Had this tragedy fallen in the way of Mr. Peck, it would have afforded 
him matter of much ſpeculation in comparing the ſeveral plans of Beza 
and Milton. We conjecture, that Milton had only ſeen Jacomot's tranſ- 


lation. But ſee Mr. Bayle's Dict. art. Beza, Rem. [Fl. 
| Mr. 
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AT THE DESIRE OF THOMAS HOLLIS F.R.AND A. SS. FROM | 
APORTRAIT IN CRAYONS NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF 
MESS.TONSON BOOKSELLERS IN THE STRAND LONDON 
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Mr. Peck was certainly a laborious, though not a judicious, collector 
of fragments; and though Dr. Birch's Life of Milton was prior to Mr. 
Peck's memoirs, Baron's edition of that Lite, which was publiſhed ſome 
years after, might have been improved from theſe memoirs. We are 
told, indeed, in a note found among Mr. Hollis's papers, that Millar 
would not ſuffer Baron to write Milton's Life anew, for the benefit of 
the quarto edition of 1753, leſt offence ſhould be given to Dr. Birch. 
But we ſuſpect the fact to be, that neither Mr. Hollis nor Baron had ſeen 
Peck's memoirs at that time. Mr. Hollis's converſation with Mr. Vertue 
concerning the portrait of Milton, happened in the year 1755 ; and his 
account of it in a blank leaf, before his copy of Peck's memoirs, bears 


date ſo late as Nov. 17, 1764, whence we ſuppoſe the book had not 
then been long in his pofleſſion. 

Mr. Peck, p. 202. gives us two noble paſſages from Milton's proſe- 
works, as © a taſte of Milton's poetical and phanatical enthuſiaſm.” We 
ſhall only ſay, that whatever the men might be who brought the flat- 
tering* proſpect of a thorough church reformation into Milton's view, 
Milton himſelf was certainly in earneſt, and did not leave the preſby- 
terians, or, in Mr. Peck's phraſe, did not grow ſick of them,” till they 
left the principles upon which he had joined them ; and had re-adopted 
© human principles and carnal ſenſe, the pride of fleſh, that ſtill cried 
e up antiquity, cuſtom, canons, councils, and laws, and cried down the 
truth for novelty, ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and ſacrilege.“ 

We pretend not to judge what poetry there may be in this deſcrip- 
tion; but we are ſure there is a great deal of truth in it, both with re- 
ſpect to the church before 1641, the preſbyterian ſyſtem after it, and 
the epiſcopal church from the Reſtoration down to this preſent hour. 
Are not the hearts of thoſe from whom, after ſo many calls and oppor- 
tunities of reformation, better things might have been expected, ſtill 
* rivetted with the old opinions, and obſtructed and benumbed with the 
« ſame fleſhly reaſonings which in our forefathers ſoon melted and gave 
* way againſt the morning beam of reformation ?” and, after all theſe 
« ſpiritual preparatives and purgations,” have they not “ their earthly 
« apprehenſions ſtill clamm'd and furred with the old leven ?” 

All this undoubtedly appeared to Mr. Peck, and till appears to the 
men of his complexion, to be nothing better than poetical rant, and 
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phanatical enthuſiaſm. But the conſequences ſeem very likely to con- 
vince us, that the man ſpoke not from his mere imagination, but from 
the more ſure word of prophecy. 

In that other long citation which Mr. Peck calls The caſe,” p. 205. 
there is an affecting expoſtulation of Milton with himſelf, upon the 
ſuppoſition that he ſhould ſpare his pains, or hide his talents, when the 


ſtate of the church of Gop required him to exert them: 
© This I foreſee,” ſays he, “ that, ſhould the church be brows under 


« heavy oppreſſion, and Gop hath given me ability the while to reaſon 
«© againſt that man that ſhould be the author of fo foul a deed, or ſhould 
„ the, by bleſſing from above, on the induſtry and courage of faithful 
mei change this her diſtracted eſtate into better days, without the leaſt 
« furtherance or contribution of thoſe few talents which Gop at that 
« preſent had lent me, I foreſee what ſtories I ſhould hear within my- 
« ſelf all my life after of diſcourage and reproach. Timorous and 
« fearful, Kc.” 

Mr. Peck did well to ſuppreſs this preface, as it would have ſhewn 
that the paſſage was not quite ſo phanatical as his reader might ima- 
gine whilſt it ſtands without it. | 

Among other things in this caſe ſuggeſted by this matchleſs man to 
himſelf, he ſays : © Thou hadſt the diligence, the parts, the language, 
«© of a man, if a vain ſubject were to be adorned or beautified ; but 
« when the cauſe of Gop and his church was to be pleaded, for which 
% purpoſe that tongue was given thee which thou haſt, Gop liſtened if 
& he could hear thy voice among his zealous ſervants, but thou waſt 
« dumb as a beaſt ; from henceforward be that which thine own bru- 
ce tiſh ſilence hath made thee.” 

If ſome men among us who have lived in the late and preſent times, 
when the expedience of church reformation hath once more been argued 
with warmth and energy, would have ſubmitted to commune with their 
own hearts, Milton's phanatici/m might not perhaps have been unuſeful, 
if they had only employed a philoſophical meditation upon it. 

We may ſafely truſt it to the reader's judgment, who marks the im- 
preſſion of this ſentiment, whether, in Milton's own opinion, his Paradi/e 
loft was more ſerviceable 10 the world, or to true religion or vertue, than 


his proſe writings, as Mr. Richardſon endeavoured to perſuade his readers. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Peck, preface to Baptiſtes, p. 27 4. inquires into Milton's religion, 
and, for a criterion, pitches upon his “ unalterable averſion for the 
« clergy of every ſort,” and thence concludes he was a quaker. After 
this he refers us to Toland and Richardſon, who ſeem not to have been 
much better judges of Milton's religion than Mr. Peck. 

Toland, however, whether himſelf a deiſt or not, could not, with his 
eyes open, claſs Milton in that fraternity, who every where expreſſes 
ſo warm and profound a veneration for revelation ; I mean in his proſe- 
works : for Mr. Peck ſeems to have been of opinion, that Milton might, 
in his poetry, employ ſcriptural imagery by way of embellithment, 
without having any piety or any faith, referring to a paſſage in Mr. 
Bayle's Dictionary. He /ops /hort, indeed, at the application; but we 
underſtand him, and that is ſufficient. 

Richardſon has told us a tale of Milton and one of his ſervants, an 
honef/t ſilly fellow, from an hearſay of many years ſtanding, which de- 
ſerves no regard, whether credited or not, much leſs to be tranſcribed 
by Mr. Peck. 

_ © Poffibly Milton,” ſays Mr. Richardſon, p. xIviti. © thought all na- 
tional churches, or public religion, had ſomething in them political, 
« ſomething corrupted from the ſimplicity that is in CHRIST.“ 

Poſſibly only! however it was well gueſſed. But if Meſſrs. Richardſon 
and Peck were not ſure of it, they were incompetent to give the public 
an account of Milton's religion. 

Mr. Peck, however, will have him to have been a quaker, and deiſm 
has been ſaid to have been a leading principle of quakeriſm. Ergo. 
But the concluſion will not hold, if Mrs. Catherine Thompſon was a 
quaker, for Milton calls her, his “ CHriian friend.“ Fenton, in his 
edition of 17 30, has given us the elegy, but has left Mrs. Thompſon 
in Trinity-college library. Dr. Newton has introduced her, for the firſt 
time, we ſuppoſe, to public notice; but ſeems to know nothing of her 
quakeriſm ; nor perhaps would thank Mr. Peck for appriſing the world 
of that circumſtance, for which however he has given no better autho- 
rity than his own. 

We leave Mr. Peck's ſpeculations on the tranſlation of Buchanan's 
Baptiſtes to critics of more leiſure and abilities. Nor ſhall we interjpco/- 
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our ſentiments on the two panegyrics of Oliver Cromwell, which we 
ſhould not aſcribe to Milton on the viſionary preſu mptions exhibited by 
Mr. Peck. We have the original edition of theſe panegyrics before us, 
and believe, from their having the inſignia of the republic (commonly 
called Oliver's Breeches) in the title Page, they might be — at the 
expence of the ſtate. | 

Mr. Peck's emendations on the panegyrics are moſtly right ; but in 
the firſt page of the ſecond he is certainly wrong, in ſubſtituting dv:/o 
for divi/a, which has made nonſenſe of the period. 

If a man would ſet himſelf down to deviſe one of the higheſt enter- 
tainments his imagination could furniſh, he could not ſuccede better, if 
he was a man of genius and judgment, than in exhibiting a converſation 
between Shakeſpeare and Milton in the ſhades, on the operation of their 
ſeveral critics and commentators. What infinite pleaſantry would ariſe 
from their ſeveral obſervations! Shakeſpeare would appear in as man- 
gled a condition as Deiphobus ; Milton's wounds might perhaps be 
counted: Bis ſex thoraca petitum 

Perfoſſumque locis — . 
But would amount to ten times the number of thoſe of Mezentius. 

If Theobald had left us Shakeſpeare's original text, ſo far as it could 
have been recovered, without the reveries of himſelf or others, he would 
have done laudable juſtice to the bard, and eflential ſervice to his rea- 
ders; but he ſpoiled his plan, by taking in the conjectures of a much 
Poorer critic than himſelf. The excellent Edwards avenged him with 
great propriety for the inſults Theobald ſuffered for the folly of ſub- 
mitting his emendations to a cloud-cap'd critic, who had neither a head 
nor a heart tor the province he profe/ed. | 

Dr. Bentley aimed his ſtrokes at the phantom of an editor; but we 
think Milton himſelf would have adapted many of Bentley's corrections, 
not without thanks. The Doctors Pearce and Newton preſcribed, and 
the apothecaries, Say, Richardſon, and Peck, brought plaiſters for the 
broken head of this imaginary editor. But honeſt drudgery never yet 
did the work of genius with ſucceſs.—But we forget—our buſineſs is 
with Milton of the commonwealth; we leave the poet Milton to the 
vindication of ſome future Addiſon, or ſome yet unborn Edwards. 
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REMAREKS on JouNnsoN's Life of MILTON, in the ſecond volume of 


& Prefaces biographical and critical to the Works of the Engliſh Poets.“ 


WE were in hope that we had done with Milton's Biographers ; 
and had little foreſight that ſo accompliſhed an artificer of Language 
would have condeſcended to bring up the rear of his hiſtorians, 

But it was not for the reputation of Mr. Johnſon's politics that Milton 
ſhould be abuſed for his principles of Liberty by a leſs eminent hand 
than his own. The minute ſnarlers, or Humoſe declamers againſt the 
ſentiments and diction of Milton's proſe-works, had ceaſed to be re- 
garded, till the maxims of ſome of thoſe who pay Mr. Johnſon's quar- 
terages had occaſioned an inquiry into the genuine principles of the 
Engliſh Government, when the writings of Milton, Sydney, Locke, &c. 
which the moderation of the laſt reign had left in ſome degree of ne- 


glect, were now taken down from the ſhelves where they had fo long 


repoſed, to confront the doctrines which, it had been preſumed, would 
never more come into faſhion. 
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No man contributed more to reſtore the eſteem and credit of theſe 
noble patriotic writers than the late ever-to-be-honoured Mr. Hollis, of 
whoſe beautiful and accurate editions of Sydney's: Diſcourſes, of Locke 
on Government and Toleration, and of Toland's Life of Milton, we 
have ſpoken largely in the foregoing Memoirs. 

Dr. Johnſon's peace of mind required that this recovering taſte of 
the public ſhould not ripen into appetite, particularly for Milton's 
works, whoſe reputation he had formerly taken ſo much elegant pains 
to depreciate. The ſource of his diſaffection to Milton's principles can 
be no ſecret to thoſe who have been converſant in the controverſies of 
the times. Dr. Johnſon's early and well-known attachments will ſuf- 
ficiently account for it; and poſterity will be at no loſs to determine 
whether our biographer's veneration was paid to the Vite Ro/e or the 
Red *. 

But Dr. Johnſon's particular malevolence to Milton may not be ſo 
well known, or poſſibly forgot; we ſhall therefore give a ſhort account 
of its progreſs, from its firſt appearance to its conſummation in this Life 
of Milton. | 

In the year 1747, one William Lauder ſent to the Gentleman's 
Magazine ſome hints of Milton's plagiariſm, in pillaging certain modern 
writers for the materials of his poem, intituled Paradiſe Loft. 

Who William Lauder was, what was his character, and of what 
ſtamp his moral and political principles, may be learned from a pam 
phlet, intituled FUR1Us, printed for Carpenter, in Fleet-ſtreet, without 
a date; but, as evidently appears by the Remarks at the end of it, 
publiſhed ſoon after Lauder's appearance in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
with his famous diſcoveries, | 

Congenial politics create connections between men in whoſe abilities. 
there is great diſparity. Buchanan's principles, in his dialogue, De jure 
Regni apud Scotos, were equally deteſted by the noted Thomas Ruddi-- 
man and William Lauder. But Lauder's malignity could never prevail. 
with the ingenuous Ruddiman to detract from Buchanan's poetical merit, 
in compliance with Lauder's furious zeal in favour of Johnſton's Latin: 
tranſlation of David's Pſalms, to which Lauder gave the preference. 


®- See Preface to Milton, p. 2. 
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In his alliance with Dr. Johnſon, cemented by their mutual anti- 
pathy to Milton's principles of civil and religious government, he found 


a paternal indulgence of his ſplenetic animoſity. 


Milton was a Whig, and therefore muſt be a Plagiary; accordingly 
when the time came that Lauder's ſtrictures in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine had ſwelled into the ſize of a pamphlet of 160 pages, it was uſhered 
into public by a preface, and finiſhed by a poſtſcript, from the illuſtrious 
hand of Dr. Samuel Johnſon. | 

On occaſion of theſe head and tail-pieces the ingenious Dr. Douglas, 
the detector of Lauder's forgeries, writes thus: 

“ Tis to be hoped, nay, tis expecZed, that the elegant and nervous 
« writer, whoſe judicious ſentiments and inimitable ſtile point out the 
« author of Lauder's Preface and Poſtſcript, will no longer allow one to 
« plume bimſelf with his feathers, who appears ſo little to have deſerved 
& his aſſiſtance ; an aſſiſtance which, I am perſuaded, would never have 
e been communicated, had there been the leaſt ſuſpicion of thoſe facts 
„ which I have been the inſtrument of conveying to the world *.“ 

This favourable preſumption was ill- founded and premature. It ap- 
peared afterwards, by the confeſſion of Lauder himſelf, that, “ in 
« Tohnſon's friendſhip he placed the moſt 7772p/icit and unlimited con- 
« fidence f.“ 

Dr. Johnſon had faid for his friend, at the end of the Zygay, that 
«© Lauder's motives were, a ſtrict regard to truth alone, &c. and none 
«oof them taken from any difference of country, or of ſentiments in 
“political or religious matters 1.“ This Lauder, in his pamphlet of 
I7 54, expreſsly contradicted, and avowed motives of party and pre- 
meditated deception F. Here the cat leaped out of the bag. It was 
now notorious that the fable had been inverted. The Lion roared in 
the Aſs's ſkin; and if the Lion had not the whole aſinine plan commu— 


nicated to him A priori, Lauder's confidence in his friend Johnſon was 
neither implicit nor unlimited. | 


Milton vindicated from the charge of Plagiariſm, &c. by John Douglas, M. A, for Millar, 17 51. 
P. 77. 

+ King Charles I. vindicated, p. 3, 4. 

t Eſſay, p. 163, 


$ King Charles I. vindicated from the charge of Plagiariſm, brought againſt him by Milton. Printed 
for Owen, 1754. p. 11. i 
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Dr. Johnfon, indeed, 27 75 zo be ſuſpected, took upon him the patro- 
nage of Lauder's project from the beginning; and bore his part in the 
controverſy retailed in the Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1747. 
There is at leaſt a HIGH DEGREE OF PREPOLLENT PROBABILITY, that the 
Letter in that Magazine, for the month of Auguſt, page 363, 364, 
ſigned WILLIAM LAUDER, Came from the amicable hand of Mr. Samuel. #- 
Johnſon. 

In the year 1751 was publiſhed Lauder's penitential letter * to Dr. 
Douglas, containing a full and free confeſſion of his roguery : the 
merit of which was totally overthrown by a contradictory poſtſcript ; 
which is thus accounted for by Lauder himſelf, after informing his 

readers, that his confidential friend adviſed an unre/erved CLIENTS of 
his impoſture. | 
„With this expedient,” ſays Lauder, © I then e complied, 
when that gentleman wrote for me that letier that was publiſhed in my 
% name to Mr. Douglas, in which he committed one error that proved 
fatal to me, and at the ſame time injurious to the public. For in 
ce the place of acknowledging that ſuch and ſuch particular paſſages only 
« were interpolated, he gave up the whole eſſay againſt Milton as delu- 
« fion and miſrepreſentation, and therefore impoſed more grievouſly 
© on the public than I had done; and that too in terms much more 
« ſulmiſſive and abject than the nature of the offence required +.” 
The amanuenſis here gained two conſiderable points. 1. It was at 
his option to mention or not the aſſiſtance that Lauder had in compoſ- 
ing his eſſay; and conſequently to conceal in what degree the fraud 
was communicated to him from the beginning. 2. He effectually an- 
ſwered Mr. Douglas's expectation, who would naturally conclude that 
Lauder had no accomplices in his villany, except the Jeſuits. | 
But they who read Lauder's complaints of this confidential friend in 
the pamphlet juſt quoted, muſt ſuperabound both in faith and charity, 
if they can believe that the compoler of the letter to Mr. Douglas was 
unconſcious of Lauder's forgery, previouſly to Dr. Douglas's detection 
of it. 


. 


** 


* Quarto, printed for Owen, 1751. 
+ Vindication of King Charles I. p. 4. 
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A poſtſcript to a ſecond edition of Dr. Douglas's Vindicalion, dated 
May 17, 1756, finiſhed the controverſy. Lauder was diſgraced with 
the public, and diſcarded by his amanuenſis, who turned a deaf ear to 
all his reproaches, and abandoned him to his fate, with a cool philoſophi- 
cal apathy, void of all ambition to ſhare with him the bluſhing ho- 
nours himſelf had ſo generoully contributed to thicken upon Lau- 


der's devoted head. 
The effects of his journey-work, in defaming Milton, being thus 


diſappointed by the laudable diligence of Dr. Douglas, and the un- 


manageable petulance of Lauder, common prudence ſuggeſted to our 
Biographer the expedience of ſuppreſſing his impatience for another 
opportunity of leſſening the public veneration for Milton's merit. Ac- 
cordingly he laid-by his project for about two years, when he might 
reaſonably hope his manceuvres under the hide of Lauder would be 
forgotten, or laid aſleep by a ſucceſlion of that variety of entertainment 
which the preſs is always providing for the public on all ſorts of ſub- 
Jects. 

In January 1758 he releaſed himſelf from his quarentine, and ap- 
peared in the Literary Magazine for that month, holding forth to the 
public his POETICAL SCALE, the particulars of which, ſave what re- 
lates to Milton, we leave to the critics by profeſſion. This is what he 
ſays of Milton: 

« I am ſenſible that in the calculations I have here exhibited I have, 
“ in many inſtances, ſtrong prejudices againſt me. The friends of 
“Milton will not yield to Shakeſpeare the ſuperiority of genius, which, 
think, hes on the fide of Shakeſpeare. Both of them have faults. 
„ But the faults of Shakeſpeare were thoſe of Genius; thoſe of Milton 
* of the MAN OF GENIUS, The former ariſes from imagination getting 
* the better of judgment; the latter from habit getting the better of 
% nation. Shakeſpeare's faults were thoie of a great poet; thoſe 
„ of Milton of a tlie peduant. When Shakeſpeare is execrable he is ſo 
“ exquiſitely ſo, that he is as inimitable in his blemiſhes as in his 
„ beauties. The puns of Milton betray a n@rrowne/s of education, and a 
« degeneracy of bavit,” | 


** 


Thus 
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Thus far Dr. Johnſon's. exhibition of Milton in the ſcale of poctical fo 
merit, which perhaps at the bottom may amount to no more than that bi 
Milton could not nate a /addle, or dance upon the rope *, But this too 
we leave to critics on poetry, of whom we ſhould requeſt to explain 
the difference between a Genius, and a Man of Genius, and by what 
operation, habit, in the abſtract, gets the better of nnagination; re- 
marking only for ourſelves, that for the balance-maſter to reproach 
Milton for his pedantry is certainly betraying a ſtrange unconſciouſneſs 
of his own talents, unleſs he depends upon his reader's ſagacity in diſ- 
criminating a great pedant from a little one. He is obliged, however, to 
bY complete the humiliation of Milton, to put his proſe-works into the 
ſcale. 

His theological quibbles and perplexed ſpeculations are daily 
ft & equalled and excelled by the moſt abject enthuſiaſts; and if we con- 
© <« fjder him as a proſe-writer, he has neither the learning of a ſcholar, 
| © nor the manners of a gentleman. There is no force in his reaſon- 
| ing, no elegance in his ſtyle, and no taſte in his compoſition.” 
Peremptory, but not deciſive! To make this go down, even with 
| a moderate tory, it ſhould have been added, that the 12arrowneſs of 
| Milton's education prevented, not only his proficiency in the ſtudy of 
the abſtruſer ſciences, but even in the elemental acquiſitions of reading 
or ſpelling. 

« We are therefore,” continues the critic, © to conſider him in one 
e fixed point of light, that of a great poet, with a laudable envy of 
„ riva:ling, eclipſing and excelling all who attempted ſublimity of ſen- 
„ timent and defcription.“ | | 
| Could this be a hopeful attempt in ſo wretched a writer of proſe ? or 
| does the critic propoſe to entertain his readers with a miracle, or only 
with a paradox? Immediately however the critic withdraws Milton 
from this fixed porn? of light, and places his ſublimity of ſentiment and 
deſcription in contraſt with Shakeſpeare's amiable variety; and con- 
cludes, „that Shakeſpeare could have wroze like Milton, but Milton 
could never have role like Shakeſpeare.” 
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* See Cibber's Letter to Pope, p. 35. 
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Does not the Doctor here overturn his own metaphyſical ſyſtem ? 
Shakeſpeare's judgement, to have qualified him to write like Milton, mult 
have got the better of his inagination; a confinement of Shakeſpeare's 
powers not half ſo poſſible as that Dr. Johnſon ſhould turn Whig. 

« Some may think,” ſays the Doctor, in this ſame poctical ſcale, 
ce that I have under-valued the character of Waller; but, in my own. 
© opinion, I have rather over-rated it.“ 

He has however made ample amends for this lenity in writing Wal- 
ler's life; and it is a very gentle cenſure paſſed upon him by the Criti- 
cal Reviewers *, „ that the Doctor's remarks on ſome of our beſt poets, 
ce particularly Milton and Waller, whoſe political opinions by no means. 
« coincided with his own, may be thought rather too ſevere.” 

It was Waller's misfortune (a misfortune only in the ſcale of Dr. 
Johnſon) to be born of a mother who was ſiſter to the illuſtrious patriot 
John Hampden, whom the Doctor calls e 2ealot of rebellion, by the 
ſame figure of ſpeech which repreſents Chriſtopher Milton, as raugbt by 
tbe law, to adhere to king Charles, who was breaking the law every 
day, by a thouſand of thoſe arbitrary acts and oppreſſions which make 
up the deſcription of a tyrant. 

It is not eaſy to determine which, in this character of Hampden, is 


the more conſpicuous, the zeal of the loyaliſt, or he manners of the 


Gentleman. The man talks in one place of Milton's rutality. We 
could with to have his definition of the term, that we may not injure 
him in the adoption of it to his own ſtyle. 

But Milton only, for the preſent, is our client, and only Milton the 
proſe-writer, who, in that character, muſt ever be an eyeſore to men 
of Dr. Johnſon's principles ; principles that are at enmity with every 
patron of public liberty, and every pleader for the legal rights of Eng- 
lſhmen, which, in their origin, are neither more nor leſs than the 
natural rights of all mankind. | 

Milton, in contending for theſe againſt the tyrant of the day and 
his abettors, was ſerious, energetic, and irrefragable. He bore down 
all the filly ſophiſms in favour of deſpotic power like a torrent, and left 


* For. May, 1779. 
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his adverſarics nothing to reply, but the rhetoric of Billingſgate; from 
which Lauder, in the end of his pamphlet, intituled, “ King Charles]. 
« yindicated, &c.“ has collected a noſegay of the choiceſt flowers; and 
pity it was, that he was too early to add his friend Johnſon's character 
of Milton the proſe- Writer to the ſavoury bouquet, 

When the Doctor found, on ſome late occaſions, that his crude abuſe 
and malicious criticiſms would not bring down Milton to the degree of 
contempt with the public which he had afſigued him in the ſcale of 
proſe- writers; he fell upon an expedient which has ſometimes ſucceed- 
ed in particular exigencies. In one word, he determined to write his 
Lite. | | 

There are no men ſo excellent who have not ſome perſonal or caſual 
defect in their bodily frame, ſome auk ward peculiarity in their manners 
or converſation, ſome ſcandalous calumny tacked to their private hiſ- 
tory, or ſome of thoſe natural failings which diftinguiſh human from 
angelic beings. | 

On the other hand, few men are- ſo totally abandoned and depraved 
as to have no remnants of grace and goodneſs, no intervals of ſobriety, 
no touches of regret for departed innocence, no ſenſe of thoſe generous 
paſſions which animate the wiſe and good to praiſe-worthy actions, or 
no natural or acquired abilities to abate the reſentment of the reputable 
public, and to atone, in ſome degree, for their immoralities. 

A man of genius, who has words and will to depreſs or raiſe ſuch 
characters reſpectively, will conſider little in his operations upon them, 
but the motives and occaſions which call for his preſent interference ; 
and the world who know the artificer will make it no wonder that the 
encomiaſt and apologiſt of the profligate Richard Savage ſhould employ 
his pen to ſatyrize and calumniate the virtuous John Milton. 

«© The Life of Milton,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ has been already written 
« in ſo many forms, with ſuch minute enquiry, that I might perhaps 
« more properly have contented myſelf with the addition of a few notes 
« to Mr. Fenton's elegant Abridgement, but that a new narrative was 
thought neceflary to the uniformity of this edition *.“ 


* Life of Milton, p. 1. 
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The uniformity of editions is commonly the bookſeller's care, and 
the neceſſity of ſuch uniformity generally ariſes from the taſte of the 
public, of which, among the number of names exhibited in the title- 
pages of theſe volumes, there muſt be many competent judges. It 
would be a pity however that a conformity to this taſte ſhould engage 
Dr. Johnſon, in writing this Life, to go beyond what would 0re pro- 
perly have contented himſelf ; the leaſt intimation from the Biographer 
of the impropriety of a new narrative would, we are perſuaded, have 
made the undertakers of the edition contented with the Doctor's plan. 

He might not indeed have found the means to introduce certain par- 
ticulars, which embelliſh his new narrative, into his notes on Mr. Fen— 
. tons abridgement, in which there is a vein of candor that does the 
writer more honour than the ingenuity of his performance ; not to 
mention the different judgment, from that of Dr. Johnſon, formed by 
Mr. Fenton, on ſome of Milton's poetical pieces. 

We therefore believe this new narrative was calculated rather for 
* Dr. Johnſon's private cotentiment than the neceſſities of the edition. 

A few inſtances will ſerve to ſhew the probability of this ſurmiſe. 

All the writers of Milton's Life before Dr. Johnſon ſpeak of the eſteem 
with which Milton was honoured by. his fellow- members of Chriſt's 
College at Cambridge. Milton values himſelf upon it at a time when 
the under-workers of the royaliſts, who ſent different accounts to the 
de fenders of Salmaſius abroad, might have effectually confuted him. Let 
us now obſerve the contraſt, 

„Of the exerciſes which the rules of the univerſity required ſo ne 
« were publiſhed by him in his maturer years. They had been un— 
* doubtedly applauded, for they were ſuch as few can perform; yet 
© there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that he was regarded in his college with no 
„great fondneſs. That he obtained no fellowſhip is certain; but the 
«© unkindneſs with which he was treated was not merely negative. I 
«© am aſhamed to relate what I fear is true; that Milton was the laſt 
ſtudent in either univerſity that ſuflered the public indiguity of cor, o- 
4 ral correction *.“ 
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This ſilly tale is taken from Warton's “ Life and Remains of Dean 
« Bathurſt,” and retailed by Warton from fome manuſcripts of Aubrey 
the antiquarian in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, whoſe anile credulity has 
diſabled him from being a writer of any authority. In what manner, 
and with what circumſtances, this corporat correction was inflicted in 
either univerſity, we are not informed. Warton's words are, that 
« Milton was ad7ually whipped by Dr. Thomas Bainbrigge, Maſter of 
« Chriſt's College, while he was at Cambridge.“ Dr. Johnſon calls it 
a public indignity, which is an improvement upon Aubrey, and renders 
the fact ſtill more improbable. There is no ſpecification of the offence, 
or of the time of the correction ; and we may preſume, that, when this. 
wholeſome ſeverity was moſt in vogue in either univerſity, the head: 
of a college would hardly make himſelf ſo ridiculous as to condeſcend 
to execute the office of a pariſh beadle *. 

There is another preſumption againſt this anecdote. Warton ob- 
ſerves, that Wood, who, according to him, compiled his account of 
Milton from Aubrey's manuſcript, has omitted ſome circumſtances, 
particularly this of his flagellation. Aubrey pretends he had his in- 
formation from Milton's own mouth, or from his relations after his 
death, at leaſt ſo he told Wood, who could not be ſuppoſed to omit 
this circumſtance from any good will he bore to Milton's memory. 
We may then reaſonably ſuſpect, that Wood did not believe it, and 
that he was convinced Aubrey was miſinformed ; and ſuppoſe the ſtory 
ſhould be one of thoſe which Aubrey had from Milton's own mouth, 
Milton would hardly give him an account of the puniſhment, without 
ſignifying what was the fault. | 

Dr. Johnſon ſays, Milton was the laſt ſtudent in e#ber univerſity 
« that ſuffered this corporal correction.” Now Mr. Warton tells us, 
that © the whip was an inſtrument of academical correction, not en- 
& tirely laid aſide in the old age of Dr. Bathurſt + ;” but Bathurſt ſar- 
vived Milton thirty years; and the time of Miltan's admiſſion above 
cighty. If Milton therefore was the laſt ſufferer by this illiberal pu- 


* We have been informed, that the manner of whipping young unlucky academics was, to hoiſt them 
upon the college buttery hatch, where the diſcipline was inflicted by the butler. 
4 Lite of Bathurſt, p. 202, 
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niſhment in Cambridge, that univerſity got the ſtart of Oxford“ in civi- 
liſation by at leaſt 50 or 60 years, which is more honour, we believe, 
than Dr. Johnſon deſired Mr. Warton ſhould confer upon it. 

Mr. Warton ſays, * This” [meaning the whipping bout] © explains 
& more fully a paſſage in one of Milton's elegies : 

« Nec duri libet uſque minas perferre magiſtri, 
“ Czteraque ingenio non ſubeunda mep.” 

Where, in Mr. Warton's ideas, cezera ſignifies flogging. But Dr. John- 
ſon having noted that it ſignifies ſomething elſe beſides threats, inter- 
prets it into ſomething more, i. e. more ſevere, namely, puniſhment, 
But he ſeems to be in doubt whether that puniſhment was whipping or 
baniſhment ; and with reaſon, for ce/era may ſignify ſomething more, 
i. e. ſomething over and be/ides threats, and yet ſomething e//e beſides 
either whipping or ruſtication. The moſt natural interpretation of 
the ſecond line ſeems to be, that thoſe college exerciſes known by the 
name of i7po/itions (oftentimes preſcribed as puniſhments) did not ſuit 
Milton's genius, being indeed even within our memory calculated ra- 
ther for the drudgery of an induſtrious plodder than ſuited to the genius 
of a youth of parts and ſpirit, Wonderful mutt be that genius which 
has a taſte for being flogged or baniſhed ! 

« It ſeems plain,” ſays the new narrative, © from his own verſes to 
« Diodati, that he had incurred ru/77cation, a temporary diſmiſſion into 
„ the country, with perhaps the loſs of a term. 

Milton was admitted of Chriſt's College, February 12, 1624-5. He 
took his bachelor's degree in 1628, ſo that without a perhaps he loſt no 
term. In every college there is or ſhould be a regiſter, in which are 


entered all orders for expulſion and ruſtication of delinquents. This is 


neceſſary for the juſtification of the maſters and fellows againſt whom 
appeals and complaints are often lodged by the ſufferers, either before 
the viſitor or in Weſtminſter-Hall. We have been informed, from the 


* © In the public ſtatutes of Oxford, the injunction of inflicting corporal puniſhment on boys under 
% fixteen remains unrepealed, and in force at this day; but the execution of this law, ſo repugnant to 
6 every liberal and decent idea, has been long aboliſhed. Yet this code of ſtatutes was compiled n» longer 
ago than the year 1635. It was, however, no uncommon practice at a college in Oxford, where the 
„ foundation-ſcholars are elected very young, actually to puniſh with the rod as far down as the beginning 
5 of the preſent century,” | Gent. Mag. Oct. 1779. 
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beſt authority, that there is an entry in the regiſter of this very college, 
importing, that a candidate for a fellowſhip *, being rejected by the ſo- 
ciety, was, upon calling in the viſitor , eſtabliſhed in his right, not 
without ſore ſevere expreſſions inſerted in the ſentence, which the 
viſitor, upon application, refuſed to expunge. 

If therefore the Regiſters of Chriſt's College are ſilent with reſpect 
to the expulſion of John Milton, it is not plain that he was either ex- 
p: Led or ruſticated, not to mention that the terms, vez! laris et exilinum;. 
may refer to twenty cauſes beſides that aſſigned by the new Biographer. 
It Milton's return to college was voluntary, it would be invidious to- 
aſcribe his abſence to compulſion, unleſs you will ſuppoſe that the pro- 
hibition was the effect of his father's ceconomy, which-1s by far moſt 
likely to have been the caſe. 

Milton however was certainly out of humour with the univerſities: 
(except perhaps with a few of his ingenious and judicious friends in 
them); and Dr. Johnſon gives us our choice of two cauſes of it, e in- 
. judicious ſeverity of bis governors, and Milton's captious perver/eneſs f. 
| Had Milton left us nothing upon the ſubject but rude and indiſcri- 
1 . minate abuſe of the univerſities, Dr. Johnſon's alternative in aſſiſting 
ö | us to account for it had been liberal and gracious. But the ſingle letter 
; of Milton to Hartlib ſhews that his objections were of another ſort, and 
took their riſe neither from any reſentment againſt. his-governors for 
their ſeverity, nor from any perverſeneſs of his own temper. $o far 
from blaming their ſeverity, he reproves the idle vacancies given both 
to ſchools and univerſities, as a detrimental and improper. indulgence; 
wr with reſpect to his own diſpoſition, nothing appears here but a deſire to 

| meliorate the mode of education, in which Hartlib was as hearty as 
| himſelf; and it appears by our. late academical reformations, that the 
authors of them were no more in. humour with the methods of their 
predeceſſors than Milton himſelf. 

It is true, Milton was zealous for Reformation in the church, and 
who can ſay it was not wanted? or who but Dr. Johnſon wil ſay it? 


* The late Dr. Hutton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
+ Biſhop Sherlock, then Vicechancellor. 
+ Life, p. 10. 
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Milton laid the errors and abuſes in the church to the account of the 
biſhops. The biſhops countenanced and encouraged the univerſities; 
and it was but natural for the univerſities in their turn to inculcate that 
fort of learning which tended to uphold. the epiſcopal authority, and 
conſequently to prevent the reformation Milton, wiſhed for. 

One of his objections,” ſays the Doctor, © to academical education, 
as it was then. conducted, is, that men deſigned for orders in the 
church were permitted to act plays, writhing and unboning their Clergy 
& /iznbs to all the antic and diſhoneſt geſiures of Trinculoes, b&ufoons, and 
« bawds, profiituting the ſhame of that mini/lry, which either they had or 
« were nigh having, to the eyes of courtiers and court-ladies, with their 
„ grooms and madamoiſelles* ? | 

Num fingit, num mentitur! If Ignoramus was well acted at Trinity 
College, theſe ludicrous appearances mult be exhibited to the ſpectators, 
who were perſons exactly anſwering the deſcription here given of them; 
and if the characters were perſonated by clergymen, or candidates for 
orders, there is propriety, as well as truth, in Milton's reflection. But 
this 1s not the objection. 

This is ſufficiently peeviſh,” ſays the Doctor, “in a man, who, when 

«© he mentions his exile from the college, relates, with great luxuriance, 
«© the compenſation which the pleaſures of the theatre afford him. Plays 
„ were therefore only criminal when they were acted by acade- 
« micks f.“ 
The Doctor undoubtedly depended, that he had ſufficiently diſguſted 
his readers with his account of Milton's proſe-writings, to prevent their 
looking for the context to his quotation, to which there is no reference 
or mention of the tract from whence it is taken. 

Perhaps indeed ſome of the more moderate 'do'izers of Dr. Johnſon. 
might perceive, even from this mutilated citation, that Milton did not. 
blame theſe actors as they were academics, but as they were c/ergymen.. 


But Milton had likewiſe another objection to them; they were. ſcurvy. 
performers. 


* Apology for Smectymnus, p. 110, Birch's ed. 
+ Life, p. 12. 
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ce There,” ſays Milton, “while they aCted and over-acted, among 
« other young ſcholars, I was a ſpectator; they thought themſelves 
& gallant men, and I thought them fools; they made ſport, and I 
e laughed; they miſ-pronounced, and I miſliked; and, to make up the 
&« atticiſm, they were out, and I hiſs'd &. 

Theſe were not the faults of men of the theatrical profeflion who 
were daily practitioners upon the ſtage, and by whom Milton was ſo 
highly entertained in the metropolis. 

Milton's epiſcopalian opponents reproached him as a diſſolute rake, 
and, among other irregularities, mentioned his frequenting the theatres, 
which they inferred from his ſpeaking of vizzards and falſe beards. 
He anſwers, that there was no occaſion to go to the public playhouſes 
to learn the uſes of theſe diſguiſes; foraſmuch as plays were acted in 
the univerſities, with the approbation of biſhops, where theſe charac- 
teriſtical properties were to be ſeen as well as at the public theatres. 
& And,” he concludes, © if it be unlawful to fit and behold a merce- 
% nary comedian perſonating that which 1s leaſt unſeemly for an bireling 
& 70 do, how much more blameful is it to endure the fight of as vile 
things acted by perſons, either entered, or preſently to enter into 
& the miniſtry! and how much more foul and ignominious for them 
&© to be the actors t!“ 

Is then Dr. Johnſon's THEREFORE, the introduction of a fair infer- 
ence ? or do ſlander and miſrepreſentation then only loſe their malignity 
when delivered by the pen of Dr. Johnſon ? 

Every page of the new narrative is full of mean flings and malevolent 
ſurmiſes on Milton's moſt indifferent actions, which it would be endleſs 
to remark with a proper reproof of each. We ſhall therefore only ſelect 
a few of the moſt reprehenſible, either on account of their want of can- 
dour, or want of veracity. 

Page 24. It is thus written, ( Let not our veneration for Milton for- 
« hid us to look with ſome degree of merriment on great promiſes and 
„ ſmall performances, on the man who haſtens home becauſe his coun» 
try men are contending for their liberty, and when he reaches the ſcene 
« of action vapours away his patriotiſm in a private boarding-ſchool,” 


* Apology, P· 213. 4 Apology, ibid. 
| This 
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This ſheer is derived from a reflection of Mr. Fenton, to whom it 
« ſeemed wonderful that one, of ſo warm and daring a ſpirit as Milton's 
&« certainly was, ſhould be reſtrained from the camp in thoſe unnatural 
% commotions*;” and whence Dr. Johnſon takes the liberty to ſubſume: 
« But Milton was reſtrained from the camp, therefore his patriotiſm was 
% yapoured away.” 

But was there no ſcene of patriotic action but in the camp ? or will 
Dr. Johnſon allow that Milton could have done more for the liberty of 
his countrymen with his ſword than he did with his pen f? 

Philips informs us, that Milton arrived in England from his travels 
t“ about the time of the King's making his ſecond expedition againſt the 
« Scots ;“ and fo ſay Toland, Newton, &c; and it was in the very 
ſame year that Milton publiſhed his Diſcourſes of Reformation in two 
books, founded on. the ſame principles of liberty for which his coun- 
trymen were contending in the camp. 

The ſame Mr. Philips ſays, that, within the firſt two years that Miltorr 
inhabited the houſe which the new narrative dignifies with the name 
of boardinz /chool d, he ſet out not only the tract above-mentioned, but 
likewiſe the ſeveral treatiſes againſt Prelatical Epiſcopacy, on the Reaſon 
of Church-Government, Defence of Smectymnus, and others. 

Dr. Johnſon will hardly deny that theſe patriotic pieces vapoured 
beyond the environs of Milton's boarding ſchool, even perhaps to the 
warmeſt /cene of adlion, the Commons Houle of Parliament: nor can 
we think he will (except in a fit of merriment) call them ſmall per- 
formances, with reſpect to their effects; as he himſelt muſt know by 


* Fenton's Life of Milton, p x. 

+ Neque enim militiz labores et pericula ſic defugi, ut non alia ratione, et operam multo utiliorem, nec 
minore cum periculo, meis civibus navarim, et animum dubiis in rebus neque demiſſum unquam, neque 
ullius invidiæ, vel etiam mortis plus æquo metuentem præſtiterin. Nam cum ab adoleſcentulo humani- 
oribus eſſem ſtudiis, ut qui maxime deditus, et ingenio ſemper quam corpore validior, poſthabita caſtrenſi 
opera, qua me gregarius quilibet robuſtior facile ſuperaſſet, ad ea me contuli quibus plus potui, ut parte 
mei meliore ac potiore, fi ſaperem, non deteriore, ad rationes patriæ, cauſamque hanc preſtantiflimam, 
quantum maxime poſſem momentum accederem. | 

Miltoni Defenſio ſecunda pro Populo Anglicano, p. 366. vol II. of Baron's edition 
of his proſe-works. 

2 Philips, p. xvi. 

§ The expreſſion was familiar to this writer: „ At Edial, near Litchfield, in Staffordſhire, young 
* gentlemen are boarded, and taught the Latin and Greek Languages, by SamveL Jounson.” 

Advertiſement in Gent, Mag. 1730, p. 428. 
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experience the ſervice that political pamphlets do to the faction their 
authors adhere to, when ſeaſonably publiſhed, The merit of the fac- 
tion, or of the author, is out of the queſtion. We believe it will not 
be diſputed, that Milton was as valuable a writer to the party he eſ- 
pouſed, as Dr. Johnſon is to the preſent adminiſtration, though not 18 
the time referred to) bought with a price. 

The Doctor ſays, „This is a part of his life from which all his blo. 
6 graphers ſeem inclined to ſhrink. They are unwilling that Milton 
& ſhould be degraded to a ſchoolmaſter; but ſince it cannot be denied 
& that he taught boys, one finds out that he taught for nothing; and 
& another, that his motive was only zeal tor the propagation of learn- 
ce ing; and all tell what they do not know to be true, only to excuſe an 
& act which no wiſe man will conſider as in itſelf diſgraceful. His father 
&« as alive, his allowance was not ample, and he ſupphed its deficiences 
& by an honeſt and uſeful employment.“ 

This is ſaid with more confidence than the Doctor's carelefineſs in 
conſulting Milton's Biographers will juſtify. Philips is not one and 
another; and he is the only original from whom thoſe who have apolo- 
giſed for Milton's employment in teaching youth have copied. 

Whether Toland knew the particulars of Milton's motives, muſt be 
left to Gop and his own conſcience ; but to ſay that “ Milton had no 
« ſordid or mercenary purpoſes” will not imply that he 7aught for 
nothing. | 

Milton's friends are obliged to Dr. Johnſon for doing credit to his 
ſuppoſed occupation of a ſchoolmaſter; but Toland had done it before 
him, whoſe remarks would hardly have been ſeconded in the zero nar- 
rative, if the author had not had ſome ftellow-fecling of the reproach 
of Milton's adverſaries ; a circumitance that gave us ſore eſpecial wonder 
that the Doctor ſhould be ſo much ghamed of the whipping ſtory re- 
tailed from Aubrey. 

Concerning this part of Milton's life, Mr. John Philips muſt, out of 
all compariſon, be the moſt authentic hiſtorian : He was Milton's pupil 
from the beginning; and they who attend to the ſeries of facts in his 
account will perceive how much Dr. Johnſon's ſpeculations on Vagrant 
inattention, flug giſi invifference, and abſurd miſapprebenſion, introduced 
by way of confuting thoſe facts, might have been ſpared. 

| We 
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« We are told,” ſays the new narrative, © that in the art of educa- 
« tion he performed wonders ; and a formidable liſt is given of the 
« authors Greek and Latin that were read in Alderſgate- ſtreet by t 
« between ten and fifteen or ſixteen years of age.” And then follows 
the wiſe obſervation, that “nobody can be taught faſter than he can 
learn “.“ 

But who were theſe youth Even his ſiſter's two ſons, (perhaps only 
one of them, the younger); as appears by what Philips ſays after he 
had ſpecified the formidable liſi. 


«© Now perſons,” ſays he, © ſo far manuducted into the higheſt paths 


of literature, both divine and human, had they received his docu- 


&« ments with the ſame acuteneſs of wit and apprehenſion, the ſame in- 
% duſtry, alacrity, and thirſt after knowledge, as the inſtructor was in- 
“ dued with, what prodigies of wit and learning might they have 
% proved! the ſcholars might, in ſome degree, have come near to the 
& equalling the maſter, or at leaſt have in ſome ſort made good what he 
e ſeems to predict in the cloſe of an elegy he made in the ſeventeenth 
“ year of his age, upon the death of one of his ſiſter's children (a 


% daughter) who died in her infancy.” The laſt couplet of which 
elegy is, | 


This if thou do, he will an offspring give 
That to the world's laſt end ſhall make thy name to live t. 


Hence it is clear that the perſons / far nanuducted were only, at the 
moſt, the two Philipſes, the offspring of Milton's ſiſter, whoſe name 
would be little connected with the proficiency of a promiſcuous num— 
ber of boys in a boarding- ſchool. 

In the next place, Mr. Philips is betore-hand with Dr. Johnſon in 
aſſigning the cauſes of the little comparative proficiency made by the 
perſons ſo manuducied; where common good-manners would reſtrain 
him from taxing the hebetude, the idleneſs, the indolence, and indif- 
ference of any ſtudents, except of himſelf or his brother. And indeed 
it plainly appears that the “ addition of ſome ſcholars |” was poſterior to 


* New Narrative, p. 27. + Philips, p. xix. 


t Philips, p. xxi. 
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the courſe of reading Milton went through with his nephews, and was 
one of thoſe /everal occaſions of increaſing his family, apparently after 
he had written the tracts above-mentioned. | 

If Toland, and Milton's Biographers, ſubſequent to Philips, made 
more of this matter than Philips's hiſtory authorized, we do not com- 
mend them. But it was ſurely the buſineſs of a new narrative to cor- 
rect their inaccuracies, and not invidioufly to repreſent Milton as per- 
forming wonders, which it is not pretended by him, who knew the beſt, 
that he did perform ; and then to ſhew the impracticability of the thing 
by remarks borrowed from his informer, and put upon the reader as 
the product of his own ſagacity. | 

In another place the Doctor ſays *,“ From this wonder-working aca- 
& demy I do not know that there ever proceeded any man very eminent 
for knowledge; its only genuine product, I believe, is a ſmall hiſtory 
f poetry, written in Latin by his nephew, of which perhaps none of 


© my readers has ever heard.” 


Every writer may preſume, conjecture, and believe, as much as he 
pleaſes in all caſes where he cannot be contradicted ; and ſo may we. 
Our anſwers to this then are, 

1. Bernardus non vidit omnia. There may have been men and 
things of which Dr. Johnſon hath no knowledge. Wood ſays, 5015 
Milton's nephews were writers +; and there may be ſtill more ge- 
nuine products of Milton's ſcholaſtic inſtitution than Dr, Johnſon ever 
heard of. 

2. From this reflection it may be inferred, that Milton's pupils 
were not ſo numerous as the Doctor's hypotheſis requires they ſhould 
have been. 

3. The ſtudents in Milton's academy (being the ſons of men of like 
ſpirit and principles with their maſter) would not, upon leaving his 
boarding-ſchool, vapour away their patriotiſm in writing books; but 
proceed to /cenes of action not very favourable to the muſes, or phi- 
loſophical ſpeculation. 

Though ſome of Milton's pupils might, in the days of their matu- 
rity, write like angels, their performances in favour of Liberty would 


* Johnſon, p. 31. + Ath, Oxon, vol. I. Faſti, p. 263. 
be 
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be execrated into obſcurity and contempt, upon the turn of the times, 
by the able proficients in the noble ſcience of licenſing. 

The Doctor, ſpeaking of Milton's Areopagitica, ſays, The danger 
6 of ſuch unbounded liberty [of unlicenſed printing], and the danger 
« of bounding it, have produced a problem, in the ſcience of govern- 
c ment, which human underſtanding ſeems unable to ſolve®.” 

Let us then have recourſe to a divine under/tanding for the ſolution of 
it. Let both the tares and the wheat grow together till the harveſt, !«/1 
& while ye gather up the tares, ye root up alſo the wheat with them.” 

Next follows a curious ſec-ſaw of the arguments pro and con. 

If nothing may be publiſhed but what civil authority have pre- 
« yiouſly approved, power muſt always be the ſtandard of truth.” 

Would not one think that problem was thus ſolved at once? Is not 
this an alternative which even Dr. Johnſon's predilection for power 
would hardly admit ? 

Hold a little, till we have ſhewn you the evils on the other ſide. 

If every dreamer of innovations may propagate his projects, there 
© can be no ſettlement; if every murmurer at government may diftuſe 
& diſcontent, there can be no peace; if every ſceptic in theology may 
& teach his follies, there can be no religion.” 

Is it not better that power ſhould be the ſtandard of truth, than that 
we ſhould have no ſettlement, no peace, no religion ? 

But ſays another writer, as honeſt a man, and at leaſt as fair a reaſon- 
er, as Dr. Johnſon, If men were not to declare their opinions in 
6 ſpight of eſtabliſhments either in church or ſtate, truth would ſoon 
© be baniſhed the earth ;“ and to this agrees John Milton, What is 
then to be done ? 

Why, ſays a moderator, puniſh the authors of theſe wicked publi- 
cations ; for Dr. Johnſon. tells you, © It is yet allowed that every ſociety 
may puniſh, though not prevent, the publication of opinions which 
© that ſociety ſhall think pernicious.” 

We could mention very good fort of men, and no fools, who would 
not allow this to every ſociety. But be this as it may, this allowance 
does not ſatisfy our Biographer; for, ſays he, © This puniſhment, 


New Narrative, p. 45. + Dedication of the Eſſay on Spirit. 
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© though it may cruſh the author, promotes the book; and it ſeems 
© not more reaſonable to leave the right of printing unreſtrained, be- 
% cauſe writers may be afterwards cenſured, than it would be to ſleep 
« with our doors unbolted, becauſe by our laws we can hang a thief,” 
The concluſion is, hang every man who prints or publiſhes without a a 


licenſe 


Hardy muſt be the man who can publiſh this ſophiſtry with ſo many 
contradictory facts ſtaring him in the face. And diſtrefling muſt be the 
dilemma which obliges Dr. Johnſon to admit either that the minority 
have propagated no projects of innovation, - diffuſed no diſcontents by 
murmuring at government; or that his friends the miniſters of ſtate 
have not been able to protect the ſettlement, and keep the public peace. 
If there can be no religion upon the ſuppoſition that every ſceptic may 
teach his follics, I am afraid the Doctor himſelf can have no religion; 
for ſuch ſceptics may and do teach their follies every day with all 
freedom. 

Perhaps times and ſeaſons might be noted in ſome old almanac when 
the good Doctor himſelf ſtole ſome trifles into the world through the 
preſs, which did not much favour the legal ſettlement of the crown, or 
tend to abate the diſcontents of the people. 

Had. the miniſter of the day, who then ſlept with his doors unbolted, 
caught the thief with the dark-lanthorn in his pocket, and conſigned 
him over to the conſtable, the culprit undoubtedly would have availed 
himſelf of Milton's plea, and we ſhould have heard with a vengeance 
of the wicked enmity of power to the cauſe of truth and loyalty. But 
penſions and preferments are wonderful enlighteners ; and the free cir- 
culation of ſedition during the laſt reign, when many an honeſt Jaco- 
bite propagated his diſcontents without the leaſt apprehenſion for his 
ears, 1s now become a pernicious policy, unworthy the wiſdom and 
dignity of an adminiſtration under the protection of the reſpectable Dr. 
Samuel Johnſon. | 

It is obſervable, that Milton addreſſed his noble tract, intituled, Are- 
opagitica, to an antimonarchical parliament, from which he expected 
the reformation of all the errors and encroachments of the late kingly 
and prelatical government. He was above the little dirty prejudices or 
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pretences that they might be truſted with power, only becauſe he ap- 
proved of the men, or depended upon their favour to himſelf. He 
had his eye only on the cauſe, and when the Preſbyterians deſerted 
that, he deſerted them, not out of humour, as this rancorous Biogra- 
pher would inſinuate *, but becauſe they fainted in the progreſs of that 
work to the completion of which their firſt avowed principles would have 
led them. 

Would Dr. Johnſon have choſen to have ſubmitted his works to the 
licenſers appointed by ſuch a parliament ? or would he venture to ex- 
poſtulate with the powers in being on any point of literary privilege, 
wherein he ſhould think them eſſentially wrong, with that generous 
and honeſt freedom that Milton exhibits in this incomparable tract? No, 
he ſneaks away from the queſtion, and leaves it as he found it. 

&« As faction ſeldom leaves a man honeſt,” ſays the Doctor, p. 5 7, 
« however it might find him, Milton is ſuſpected of having interpo- 
„ lated the book called Icon Baſilike, which the council of ſtate, to 
«© whom he was now made Latin Secretary, employed him to cenſure, 
by inſerting a prayer, &c.“ 

The contexture of this ſentence ſeems to be a little embaraſſed; and 
to leave us under ſome uncertainty, whether Milton “ interpolated by 
© inſerting,” or whether he was „employed to cenſure by inſert- 
ee ing, Scc.“ 

Milton, however, it ſeems, was “ ſuſpected of inſerting, in the Icon 
“ Baſilike, a prayer taken from Sidney's Arcadia, and imputing it to 
* the King, whom he charges, in his Iconoclaſtes, with the ule of this 
„prayer as with a heavy crime, in the indecent language with which 
* proſperity had emboldened the advocates for rebellion to inſult all 
that is venerable and great.” 

Does the Doctor mean to ſay, that theſe advocates for rebellion 
inſulted the venerable and great Creator of all things, or that there 
was nothing venerable and great but King Charles I. and his appurte- 


nances? The imputation of blaſphemy on the one ſide or the other is 
unavoidable, 


| ® See ſome ſenſible and maſterly reflections on the ſubject in Pr. Moore's Fiew of Society and Manners 
in France, Switzerland, and Germany. See likewiſe Gilbert 'Mabbot's reaſons for deſiring to be diſiniſſed 
from the office of Licenſer, Toland's Life of Milton, Mr, Hollis's edition, p- 57. | 
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After which follows the citation from the Iconoclaſtes, where the 
imputation and the grounds of it are fairly and openly told. Now for 
the proof of the interpolation. 

“The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon on the ſcaffold the 
“ regicides took away, ſo that they were at leaſt the publiſhers of this 
& prayer.” 

Let us parallel this with an inference from another ſcrap of Engliſh 
hiſtory. 

«© The miniſtry took away Mr. Wilkes's papers, among which was 
& ſaid to be the Eſſay on Woman; ſo that the miniſters were at leaſt 
© the publiſhers of that Eſſay; and, conſidering the numbers of poets 
“ they have always at their beck, why may they not be ſuſpected as the 
“ forgers of it?” 

So reaſoned Mr. Wilkes's friends in the year 1763. Dr. Johnſon 
knows what the miniſterial writers replied ; and let that ſuffice for an 
anſwer to this preſumptive proof of Milton's diſhoneſty. But, 

„Dr. Birch, who examined the queſtion with great care, was in- 
& clined to think them [the Regicides] the forgers.” 

Dr. Birch's examination, careful as the Doctor repreſents it, was 
blameably partial in not giving Toland's confutation of Dr. Gill's tale 
its full ſtrength ; and indeed the examination ſeems to have been un- 
ſatisfactory to Birch himſelf, by its being left out of his Life of — 
prefixed to the quarto edition of Milton's proſe-works. 

Lauder however affirms, that, “ in Dr. Birch's opinion, Milton was 
c“ not guilty of the crime charged upon him; Milton and Bradſhaw too, 
& in the Doctor's opinion, being perſons of more honour than to be 
“ guilty of putting ſo vile a trick upon the King *.“ 

Lauder perhaps had this declaration from Dr. Birch's own mouth; 
it is confirmed however by the following reflection, in the quarto edi- 
tion of Milton's Life by Birch, p. xxxiii. 

&« It is highly improbable that Milton and Bradſhaw ſhould make 
„Hills + their confident wann, in ſuch an affair; and laugh in 

* his 


* Lauder's Vindication, p. 37. 
+ It is objected, to the teſtimony of Hills, that he turned papiſt in the reign of James IT. and we find 
him characterized by Dunton, Popi/h Hills ſtationer to James II. He made an atonement, however, after 
the 
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« his preſence at their impoſing ſuch a cheat upon the world; or that 
ee he ſhould conceal it during the life of the former, who ſurvived the 
&© Reſtoration ſo many years. So that ſuch a teſtimony from ſuch a 
« perſon is not to be admitted againſt a man who, as his learned and in- 
« genious editor [Bp. Newton] obſerves, had a ſoul above being guilty 
« of ſo mean an action.“ 

But let us examine this tale on another ſide : 

Wagſtaffe * affirms, on the authority of the writer of Clamor Regi 
Sanguinis, &c. that © the Regicides immediately ſeized Dr. Juxon, im- 
<« vriſaned him, and examined him with all poſſible rigour, and ſearch- 
« ed him narrowly iv. «ii papers that iz might have from the King, 
e even to ſcraps and parcels f.“ 1 

All this is manifeſt forgery. Bp. Juxon was neither ſeized nor im- 
priſoned, nor ſearched for any papers; nor were any papers required of 
him but one; of which we have the following account in Fuller's 
Church Hiſtory : 

His Majeſty being upon the ſcaffold, held in his hand a ſmall 
piece of paper, ſome four inches ſquare, containing heads whercon 
« in his ſpeech he intended to dilate ; and a tall ſoldier, looking over 
« the King's ſhoulders, read it, as the King held it in his hand. —His 


the Revolution, by printing ſeveral ſingle ſermons of the moſt eminent preachers of that time, many of them 
againſt Popery, on vile paper and print, for pence a piece, to the great comfort and convenience of minute 
divines in country churches, Dr. Taylor late Chancellor of Lincoln, in the poetical part of his muſic- 
ſpeech, delivered at the public commencement at Cambridge, in 1730, has the following couplet ; 


Then moulds his ſcanty Latin and leſs Greek, 
And Harry Hills his pariſh once a week, 


* We are uncertain what became of Mr. Wagſtaffe, who publiſhed the Vindication of King Charles the 
Martyr, &c, the third edition of which appeared in 1511. We have been informed, that he attached him- 
felf to the old pretender, in quality of chaplain to his proteſtant non-juring adherents. We ſuppoſe it was 
his ſon who officiated in that capacity at the Santi Apoſtoli, and died at Rome about 1774 or 1775, This 
latter had ſo warm a zeal for orthodoxy, and againſt ſchiſmatics, that he refuſed, though much intreated, 
to read the burial-ſervice over the corpſe of a Danifh gentleman, a proteſtant, who died at Rome about the 
year 1762 or 63, and left that office to be performed by a worthy clergyman, chaplain to an Engliſh no- 
bleman then at Rome, from whom we had this account, It is cuſtomary, when any Engliſh Proteſtant 
dies at Rome, for any of his acquaintance, though a layman, of the ſame religion, to read the burial-ſer-- 
vice over his corpſe, When Wagſtaffe himſelf died, he was carried to the unhallowed cemetary of here- 
tics, where it was expected by the Britiſh attendants that the ſervice would be read over the deceaſed by 
his tellow loyaliſt Mr. Murray, his compatriot, and of the ſame church, The worthy old gentleman. (for 
worthy he 1s known to be), for ſome reaſon or other, declined the office, ſaying to the grave-digger, Cover 


him up, Cover him up. This Mr. Wagſtaffe is ſaid to have been a man of letters, and to have left behind 
him a collection of curious and valuable books. 


+ Birch, folio, p. Ixxxii. 
e“ ſpeech 
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& ſpcech ended, he gave that fmall paper to the biſhop of London. 
After his death, the officers demanded the paper of the Biſhop, who, 
* becauſe of the depth of his pocket, ſmallneſs of the paper, and the 
© mixture of others therewith, could not ſo ſoon produce it as was 
required. At laſt he brought it forth; but therewith the others were 
„ unſatisfied | jealouſy is quick of growth], as not the ſame which his 
&© Majeſty delivered unto him. When preſently the ſoldier, whoſe rude- 
“ neſs [the bad cauſe of a good effect] had formerly over-inſpected it 
“in the King's hand, atteſted this the very ſame paper, and pre- 
% vented farther ſuſpicions, which might have terminated to the Biſnup's 
&« trouble * . . "Ns 

The Biſhop then. was no farther troubled than by the officer's de- 
manding this ſingle paper. All the reſt he carried off in the depth of 
his pocket. If any thing more troubleſome had happened to the Bi- 
ſhop upon the occaſion, Fuller would certainly have known -it, and 
would as certainly have recorded it, for he takes him up again in his 
IWorthies of England. 

Other accounts ſay, that the Biſhop afterwards retired to his own 
manor of Little Compton in Gloceſterſhire, where he ſometimes rode 
a hunting for his health; a certain ſign that he had no great moleſtation 
from the ruling party f. 

Milton ſays, the King “ bequeathed this prayer among his deifying 
“friends to be publiſhed by them.” And publiſhed it actually was 
tzwice if not 7brice, before Milton's Iconoclaſtes appeared; which, accord- 
ing to Wagſtafte, was not till November 7, 1649. The proper infe- 
rence from which premiſes, compared with Fuller's circumſtantial and 
candid account, 1s, that all theſe prayers remained with Dr. Juxon till 
his communication of them to the King's friends occaſioned their DS 
publiſhed. 

The author of Clamor Regu Sanguinis, &c. as Enghſhed by Wag- 
ſtaffe, ſays, „The Biſhop being brought before the King's judges, was 
% commanded by them, not without dreadful menaces, to reveal the 
“meaning of the word Remember, repeated to him twice by the King 
upon the ſcaffold.” 


* Fuller's Church Hiſtory, p. pewalt. + Wood. Athen. Ox. vol. II. p. 1145. 
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To this latter charge Milton replies, © I will not deny that the Biſhop 
© might be interrogated by one or other of theſe judges, by the way, 
«© concerning this matter; but I do not find that he was convened on 
«© purpoſe by the council, or the high court of juſtice, as if they all 
& of them troubled themſelves about it, or were ſolicitous to know 
. 

From Milton's ſilence it might perhaps be ſuſpected that the Biſhop 
was under ſome ſort of confinement, were it not that on the 7th of February 
we find him at full liberty, attending the King's funeral at Windſor, 
and ſtanding ready with a Common-prayer-book to read the burial-office 
over the royal corpſe *. 

But what is beyond a thouſand ſurmiſes, accumulated by Wagſtaffe 
and others, to prove Milton's firſt publiſhing this prayer as ſelected by 
King Charles, for his own uſe, is the dead ſilence of Bp. Juxon from 
this period to the time of his death. If his timidity during the Inter- 
regnum prevailed with him to conceal the forgery, his fears muſt be 
at an end at the Reſtoration. The prayer had been publiſhed as King 
Charles's over and over during that interval; Milton's reproach was 
equally and repeatedly made public. Yet this worthy Biſhop ſuffers 
this prayer to be publiſhed in a collection of King Charles's works in 
the year 1662, without giving the leaſt hint of the forgery, imputed 
afterwards to Milton and Bradſhaw. 

Let Dr. Johnſon then make what he can of the adaptation of this 
prayer to the caſe of king Charles ; but let not his ſplenetic prejudice 
againſt Milton aſſociate him with ſuch a driveling crew, ſuch a deſpi- 
cable groupe of knights of the poſt, as would perſuade the world that 
Milton wanted the aid of ſuch pitiful forgeries as they themſelves oc- 
caſionally practiſed to ſupport the nobleſt of all employments, the de- 
fence of public liberty againſt tyrants and oppreſſors. 

The Doctor's account of Milton's diſpute with Salmaſius we ſhall paſs 
by, and leave his criticiſms on ſome Latin expreſſions on either fide to 
thoſe who have not forgotten a rade, which, in ſome degree or other, 


* Defenſio Secunda, p. 391, ed. 1753, Quarto. 
* Biographia Britannica, Juxox, Rem. [C.] 
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1 | is, or ſhould be, original to every good writer, namely, the trade of a 


j Wl | Grammarian, No man has exerciſed this trade with more emolument 

"I . . by 

H! than Dr. Johnſon, would he allow us to ſay, that in his political pam- 3 
. phlcts © the rights of nations and kings fink into a laborious ſolicitude * 


« for the choice of words and modes of expreflion.” 

Milton's anſwer to Salmaſius was much read, and it is no diſparage- 
ment to his arguments that they appeared bad to a man of Hobbes's 
principles, or paradoxical in Dr. Johnſon's ideas *. 

But, however, the Doctor thought himſelf obliged to account for this 
depravity of taſte in the numerous readers of Milton's defenſe, which 

"he does in this way: 
„Paradox,“ ſays our Biographer, © recommended by ſpirit and ele- 
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% gance, eaſily gains attention; and he who told every man that he was 5 
« equal to his King, could hardly want an audience *. 4 
The paradox then is t every man 1s equal to his King. But where 1 
has Milton told this? or is it to Dr. Johnſon's miſapprehenſion of Mil- 
1 ton's ſtate of the caſe, or to his propenſity to calumniate, that we owe 
| this falſe and rancorous infinuation ? = | 
That every man is not equal, but ſuperior, to his Brant, is a propo- | . 
I; ſition which has been demonſtrated over and over, before Milton was 4 5 


| born ; and if Milton eſpouſed it, and made it better underſtood by a 4 
notorious example, he ſerved his generation in a moſt material article 
of their ſocial happineſs. The next generation had the ſpirit and good - 
ſenſe to profit by his doctrine ; and by virtue of it drove their Tyrant 
If into an ignominious exile. 
Milton's attachment to Cromwell has been imputed to him as a blot 
in his character long before it was taken up by Dr. Johnſon ; who, to 
8 give him his due, has made the moſt of it in a ſmall compaſs. 
1 « Milton,” ſays he, © having taſted the honey of public employ- 5 
6 &« ment, would not return to hunger and philoſophy, but, continuing 9 
ji « to excerciſe his office under a manifeſt uſurpation, betrayed to his power 
0 « that liberty which he had defended.” 
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It is hardly neceſſary to apprize a reader of Milton's proſe-works that 
his ideas of gur pation and public liberty were very different from thoſe 
of Dr. Johnſon. In the Doctor's ſyſtem of government public liberty 
is the free grace of an hereditary monarch, and limited, in kind and 
degree, by his gracious will and pleaſure; and conſequently to controul 
his arbitrary acts by the interpoſition of good and wholeſome laws is a 
1anifeft uſurpation upon his prerogative. Milton allotted to the people 
a conſiderable and important ſhare in political government, founded 
upon original ſtipulations for the rights and privileges of free ſubjects, 
and called the monarch who ſhould infringe or encroach upon theſe, 
however qualified by lineal ſucceſſion, a tyrant and an uſurper, and 
freely conſigned him to the vengeance of an injured people. Upon 
Johnſon's plan, there can be no ſuch thing as public liberty. Upon 
Milton's, where the laws are duly executed, and the people protected 
in the peaceable and legal enjoyment of their lives, properties, and 
municipal rights and privileges, there can be no ſuch thing as 2% pa- 
Zion, in whoſe hands ſoever the executive power ſhould be lodged, 
From this doctrine Milton never ſwerved; and in that noble apoſtrophe 
to Cromwell, in his Second Defenſe of the people of England, he ſpares 
not to remind him, what a wretch and a villain he would be, ſhould he 
invade thoſe liberties which his valour and magnanimity had reſtored. If 
after this, Milton's employers deviated from His idea of their duty, be it 
remembered, that he was neither in their ſecrets, nor an inſtrument in 
their arbitrary acts or encroachments on the legal rights of the ſub- 
jet ; many (perhaps the moſt) of which, were to be juſtified by the 
neceſſity of the times, and the malignant attempts of thoſe who la- 
boured to reſtore that wicked race of deſpotic rulers, the individuals of 
which had uniformly profeſſed an utter enmity to the claims of a ircc 


people, and-had acted accordingly, in perfect contormity to Dr. John- 


ſon's political creed. On another hand, be it obſerved, that in thoſe 
State-letters, latinized by Milton, which remain, and in thoſe parti- 
cularly written in the name of the Protector Oliver, the ſtricteſt atten- 
tion is paid to the dignity and importance of the Britiſh nation, to the 
protection of trade, and the Proteſtant religion, by ipirited expoſtula. 
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tions with foreign powers on any infraction of former treaties, in a 
ſtyle of ſteady determination, of which there have been few examples 
in ſubſequent times. A certain ſign in what eſteem the Britiſh govern. 
ment was held at that period by all the other powers of Europe. And 


as this was the only province in which Milton acted under that govern- 


ment which Dr. Johnſon calls an uſurpation, let his ſervices be com- 
pared with thoſe performed by Dr. Johnſon for his preſent patrons ; 
and let the conſtitutional ſubject of the Britiſh empire judge which of 
them better deſerves the appellation of a traitor to public liberty, or have 
more righteouſly earned the Honey of a penſion. 

The real v/urper is the wicked ruler over a poor people, by whatever 
means the porzver falls into his hands. And whenever it happens that 
the Imperium ad optimum quemque a minus bono transfertur, the ſubject 
is or ſhould be too much intereſted in the fact to conſider any character 
of the rejected ruler but his vicious ambition, the violence and injuſ- 
tice of his counſels, and the flagitious acts by which they were ex- 
ecuted. 

Theſe petulant reflections of the Doctor on Milton, might, many 
of them, eaſily be anſwered by recrimination; we have often won- 
dered, in running over this new narrative, that the conſciouſneſs of 
the hiſtorian's heart did not diſable his hand for recording ſeveral 
things to the reproach of Milton, which rebound with double force on 
his own notorious conduct. Has he always believed that the government 
of the Houſe of Hanover was leſs an uſurpation than that of Oliver 
Cromwell? Having taſted the honey of a penſion for writing miniſ- 
terial pamphlets, would he feel no regret in returning once more to 
hunger and philoſophy ? | 

The Doctor perhaps will tell us, that he 1s in no danger of ſtarving, 
even though his penſion ſhould be ſuſpended to-morrow. Be it ſo; 
and by what kind of proof will he ſhew that Milton had no means of 
2arning his bread but his political employment ? 

Milton however made the experiment which happily Dr. Johnſon 
has not; and that too after the Reſtoration ; and reſiſted the tempta- 


tions of court-favour, and the ſolicitations of his wife to accept of it, 


with 
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with a magnanimity which would do him honour with any man but 
the author of the new narrative. 

Milton's reaſon for rejecting this offer was, that © his wiſh was to 
“live and die an honeft man.” But, ſays the Doctor, “ If he conſidered 
* the Latin Secretary as exerciſing any of the powers of government, 
“ he that had ſhared authority, either with the parliament or Cromwell, 
© might have forborn to talk very loudly of his honeſty,” p. gr. 

The venom of this remark happens to be too weak to do any miſ- 
chief. Caſuiſts of all ſects and complexions have done juſtice to the 
honeſty of men who adhered to their principles and perſuaſions, though 
they might judge wrong in the choice of them. 

He goes on, „And if he thought the office miniſterial only, he 
e certainly might have hoxe/y retained it under the King.“ Not quite 
ſo certainly. But Milton's and Dr. Johnſon's notions of Bonęſiy are ſo 


widely different, that we cannot admit the Doctor to eſtimate Milton's: 


honeſty by his own ſcale. In the end, however, he queſtions the 
fact. 

“ But this tale has too little evidence to deſerve a diſquiſition: large 
offers and ſturdy rejections are among the moſt common. topicks of 
& falſehood.” That is, in plain unaffected Engliſh, © No man could 
< ever reject a large offer, though on conditions ever ſo repugnant to 
“his profeſſed principles.” But the Doctor is but an individual, and 
his experience from his own particular caſe will not be admitted as the 
ſtandard of other mens integrity; and yet this is the only reaſon he 


gives for rejecting this anecdote, ſo honourable to Milton. 


Milton's attachment to Cromwell was evidently founded on different 
conſiderations. The narrowneſs of the Preſbyterians in their notions 
of Liberty, and particularly of religious liberty, had appeared upon 
many occaſions. He more than hints, in his Areopagitica, their incli- 
nation to govern by the epiſcopal and oppreſſive maxims of the Stuart 
race, He ſaw and abhorred their attempts to ſhackle the faith of Pro- 
teſtants and Chriſtians in the bonds of ſyſtems, confeſſions, teſts, and 
ſubſcriptions. 


Cromwell's 


11 


Cromwell's plan was of a more generous complexion; and Milton's 
Sonnet, addreſſed to him *, was evidently a compliment founded on 
the expeCtation that he would lay the ground-work of a free toleration 
in matters of religion, without which he ſaw (what Dr. Johnſon never 
will ſee) that civil liberty can never be eſtabliſhed upon its proper baſis. 
Milton's adherence to Cromwell, therefore, was founded on the moſt 
liberal views, and while there was a proſpect of realizing the idea, was 
certainly irreprehenſible. 

Dr. Johnſon however, in ſpite of every proof, and every preſump- 
tion to the contrary, will have Milton's agehcy in political matters to 
have been conſidered as of great importance. | 

When a treaty,” ſays the Doctor, „with Sweden was artfully ſuſ- 
© pended, the delay was publicly imputed to Mr. Milton's .indiſpoſition ; 
© and the Swediſh agent was provoked to expreſs his wonder, that 
cc only one man in England could write Latin, and that man blind +,” 


But Whitelock, who was a principal hand in negotiating this treaty, 


inſtead of pleading Milton's indiſpoſition for the delay, only ſays, “the 
«© employment of Mr. Milton” [to tranſlate the treaty] “ was excuſed to 
© him” [the Swediſh ambaſſador] “ becaule ſeveral other ſervants of the 
& council, fit for that employment, were then abſent.” Here then the 
narrative is abſolutely new, both with reſpect to the importance of Mil- 
ton's agency, and the reaſon given of the delay. 


* TO O. CRoMWELL. 


CroMWELL, our Chief of Men, that through a crowd, 
Not of war only, but diſtractions rude, 

(Guided by Faith and matchleſs Fortitude) 

To Peace and Truth thy glorious way haſt plow'd, 
And fought Gop's battles, and his works purſu'd, 
While Darwent ſtreams with blood of Scots imbru'd, 
And Dunbar field reſound thy praiſes loud, 

And Worceſter's laureat wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer ſtill: Peace has her victories 

No leſs than thoſe of War, New foes ariſe, 
Threat'ning to bind our Souls in ſecular chains: 
Help us to fave free conſcience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves, whoſe goſpel is their maw, 


4+ Milton's Life, p. 68. 
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It is remarkable, that, in depreciating ſuch of Milton's writings as 
thwart Dr. Johnſon's political notions, the cenſure is always accompa- 
nied with ſome evil imputation upon the writer's head or his heart. He 
obſerves of his ſerious tracts in general, that Hell grows darker at his 
frown, borrowing, to make his abuſe more taſty, an expreſſion from 
Milton himſelf. In his treatiſes of civil power in eccleſraſtical caſes, and 
of the means of removing hirelings out of the church, “ He gratified his 
& malevolence to the clergy.” In writing his pamphlet called, 4 ready 
and eaſy way to ęſiabliſh a free commonwealth, © He was fanta/lical enough 
to think, that the nation, agitated as it was, might be ſettled by it;“ 
and his notes upon a ſermon of Dr. Griffiths, “were fooliſh, and the 
& effect of &/c&ing when he could not rife.” 

If controverſial fame were thus to be purchaſed, Dr. Johnſon might 
be eſteemed the firſt of writers in that province, for no man ever ex- 
preſſed his abuſe in a more inimitable ſtyle of abuſe. And though he 
may ſometimes create ſuſpicions that he has either never read, or does 
not underſtand, the writings he ſo peremptorily cenſures; yet the ve- 
hicle is pleaſing, and the reputation he has gained by his labours of 
more general utility precludes all examination, and he expects his 
ſcandalous chronicle ſhould be licenſed and received upon his own bare 
word. 

« For Milton to complain of evil tongues,” ſays the Doctor, “ re- 
«© quired impudence at leaſt equal to his other powers; Milton, whoſe 
«© warmeſt advocates mult allow, that he never ſpared any aſperity of 
% reproach, or brutality of inſolence.” 


| 2 Milton wrote in a public conteſt for public liberty: and he generally 
FLY in that conteſt was upon the defen/rve. The aſperity of his reproaches 


ſeldom exceeded the aſperity of the wickedneſs upon which thoſe re- 
proaches were beſtowed. 

Brutality is a word of an ill ſound, and required ſome inſtances to 
5 juſtify the imputation of it. When theſe are given, we will readily 
i join iſſue in the trial, whether Milton or his adverſaries were the more 
: brutal or more inſolent. They who would reduce mankind to a brutal 
{lavery, under the deſpotitm of a lawleſs tyrant, forteit all claim to the 


7 rationality 
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rationality of human beings; and no tongue can be called evi for giv- 
ing them their proper appellation. 

Neither Dr. Johnſon nor we can pretend, at this diſtance of time, to 
aſſign the preciſe cauſes of Milton's complaint. Evil tongues are com- 
mon in all times; our hiſtories inform us, that the times of Charles II. 
were not good, Milton perhaps 1s not unhappy in being out of the 
reach of the preſent times; but whether he 1s, even in the preſent 
times, out of the reach of evil tongues, let the readers of the New Nar- 
rative candidly judge. 

Impudence is an attribute with which our Biographer hath qualified 
Milton more than once; and. it ſeems to have ſhocked the 0de/?y of 
Dr. Johnſon that a blemiſh of that kind ſhould deform the character of 
his hero. 

Parcius ifla, good Doctor! Novimus et qui te—But Churchill and 
Kenrick are no more, and the Doctor may eaſily annihilate their au- 
thority by writing nero narratives of what they were. 

There is however, it ſeems, one of Milton's proſe-tracts, in which 
the Doctor finds 70 impudence; it is his treatiſe of True Religion, hereſy, 
ſchiſm, toleration, and the beſt means to prevent the growth of popery. 

« This little tract,“ ſays he, © 1s znodęſiiyj written, with reſpectful 
«© mention of the Church of England and the thirty-nine articles.” 

True, ſo far as the Church of England declares againſt Popery. But, 
unhappily for this re/pe&, Milton brings theſe declarations in reproof of 
the church's practice; and moſt ably confutes the pretence of the 
Church of England, © that ſhe only enjoyns things indifferent.” And 
even this he calls perſecution. 

If it be aſked,” ſays Milton, “ how far it ſhould be tolerated? I 
« anſwer, doubtleſs equally, as being all Proteſtants ; that is, on all 
c occaſions to give account of their faith, either by arguing, preaching 
« in their ſeveral aſſembles, public writing, and the freedom of 
printing.“ | 

If ſuch toleration ſhould have its free courſe, unreſtrained by canons, 
ſubſcriptions, and uniformity-acts, unallured by temporal emoluments, 
and unterrified by temporal cenſures, there muſt of courſe be an end 
of the civil Eſtabliſhment of the Church of England ; which is here as 

effec- 
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effectually condemned, as it is in thoſe former tracts of the author's in 
which he is ſo ſevere on prelatical uſurpations. The only difference is, 
that there, in the Doctor's account, he is impudent, and here he is 
modeſt, 


“ Fortune,” ſays the Doctor, “appears not to have had much of 


„ Milton's care *.“ How is this character ſupported by the inſtances 


that follow, conſiſtently with the account above given, that Milton, 
«© having taſted the honey of public employment, world not return to 
« hunger and philoſophy 9” 

© There is yet no reaſon to believe that he was ever reduced to in- 
e digencet;” and we will add, “ nor to the proſpect of it;“ for what 
the Doctor ſays, that he was “ given up to poverty and hopeleſs indig- 
© nation,” upon his ſoliciting the repayment of his loan to the parlia- 
ment in vain, only ſerves to ſhew how dextrouſly the Doctor can fill up 
the chaſms of authentic hiſtory by the fertility of his imagination. 
And that “his wants being few were competently ſupplied,” is an 
argument that he could as eafily return to his philoſophy as part witl; 
his affluence. 

From this character of Milton the Doctor would ſhrink it he could, 
and put down the merit of it among the 7opics of falſehood; but his 
draw-backs upon it only end in ſurmiſes palpably inconſiſtent with 
that unabated conſtancy of mind in Milton, which even the ew 12/74- 
tive could not diſguiſe; an obſervation which belongs to more articles 
of this remarkable compoſition than this before us. 

The Doctor's next debate with himſelf is concerning Milton's reli- 


gion. The appearances in this part of Milton's hiftory puzzled Mr. 


Peck before him, who, after decently drawing the ſaw to and again, 
fixes Milton in Quakeriſm. | 

Dr. Johnſon ſeems to think he was of no church, merely, as it ſhould 
ſeem, becauſe he was neither of the Church of Rome, norof the Church 
of England, | | | 

If not, to what purpoſe is the following reflection ? 

% To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which the re- 


„ wards are diſtant, and which is animated only by faith and hope, will 


* Milton's Life, p. 137. + Ibid. p. 136. | 
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« glide by degrees out of the mind, unleſs it be invigorated and re- 
« jimpreſſed by external ordinances, by ſtated calls to worſhip, and the 
&« falutary influence of example *.“ 

The mere cant of every popiſh formaliſt who ſets himſelf to ſhew 
that images are the books of the ignorant; and that without them the 
common people can have no religion. 

We cannot admit even Dr. Johnfon's experience to decide this matter 
for us; who indeed hath immediately deſtroyed his own hypotheſis, 
by acknowledging that Milton, who aflociated with no particular church, 
« appears to have had full conviction of the truth of Chriſtianity ; to- 
“have regarded the holy ſcriptures with the profoundeſt veneration ;. 
© to have been untainted with any heretical peculiarity of opinion ;; 
% and to have lived in a confirmed belief of the immediate and occa- 
& {tonal agency of Providence.” 

„And yet, he grew old without any v79/e worſhip.” Does it follow 
from hence, that Milton grew old without any worthip at all ? 

Yes, truly, ſuch is the concluſion. “ In the diſtribution of his hours, 
© there was no hour of prayer either ſolitary or with his houſehold ; 
„ omitting public prayer, he omitted all.“ And then he procedes to 
account for it. | 

But theſe particulars, wherever the Doctor got them, muſt have 
come from perſons who had no more honeſt buſineſs in John Milton's 
cloſet than Dr. Johnſon himſelf, who never came there, nor can poſſibly 
know what was done, or what was omitted in it. If © his ſtudies and 
© meditations were an habitual prayer,“ what occafion had he for a 
ſtated hour, which, being a circumſtance in the ve worſhip of a 
private man, may as ſoon be a token of phariſaical oſtentation or popiſh 
ſaperſtition as of cordial piety. 

Nor perhaps would Milton have accepted of Dr. Johnſon's apology 


for his omiſſion of family worſhip, or have acknowledged it to be 


a fault, Milton perhaps might think it ſufficient to teach his family 


to pray for themſelves; every one as be or ſhe ſhould know the plague of 


his or her own heart. Milton had doubtleſs known, by experience, how 
incongruous it was to truſt his own prayers to the mouth of another 


* Life, p. 140. 
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man; and he might think it equally improper in him to distate to the 

| individuals of his family prayers unſuitable, for aught he could know 
3 without auricular confeſſion, to their ſeveral caſes. 

All this however is mere ſpeculation on one ſide and the other. We 

learn from a tale of Richardſon's, that one of his family at leaſt at- 


tended public worſhip; and more of them might for any thing the 
Doctor knows to the contrary. 


IM The Doctor next attacks Milton's political character. | 
His political notions were thoſe of an acrimonious and ſurly re- if 
ce publican. 0 
* When an honeſt man has occaſion to characteriſe his enemy, par- | 
ticularly in matters of opinion, he ſhould keep a ſtrict watch over = 
hinaſelf, that his prejudices do not tranſport him to imputations which 
are either falſe, or may be retorted upon himſelf. | 
The world would have given Dr. Johnſon credit for his inveterate | 
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hatred ef republican notions, without his qualifying them with the 
epithets of acrimonious and /urly as exhibited by Milton, whoſe d2- 
fenders might, with equal juſtice at leaſt, call him an acimonious and 
furly Royall}l. 

But was Dr. Johnſon's quarrel with Milton's notions merely that | 
they were republican, that is to ſay, notions adverſe to kingly govern- 
ment ? Hath he @fvays revered kings as ſuch, kings de facto, or kings 
only ſo and ſo qualified ? 


EE > We confeſs ourſelves to be of that claſs of men who are willing to 


> receive inſtruction from all quarters; and the news-paper of the day 
1 being juſt brought in, we learn, from an extract in it from Dr. John- 
BER ſon's life of Smith, that Gilbert Walmſley was a Whig with all the 
4 virulence and malevolence of his party, and that the Doctor was of dif- 
WL ferent notions and opinions? 

3 But we are well formed. that Mr. Walmfley was no republican, 
5 I but ſtrongly attached in principle to the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of 
=> Hanover, If for this attachment he was, in Dr. Johnſon's eſteem, a 
3 virulent and malevolent Whig, we ſhould be glad to know what pre- 
. | 

2 5 * St, James's Chronicle, July 3r, 1779. 
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ciſely are Moſe notions and opinions wherein he differed from his friend 
Walmfley ? Perhaps at the bottom the grudge is no more than that 
neither Milton nor Walmſley would allow Dr. nad to chuſe a King 
for them. 

« It is not known,” ſays the Doctor, © that Milton gave any better 
« reaſon | for his republican notions} than that @ popular government 
« was the moſt frugal; for that the trappings of a monarchy would ſet up 
% a7 ordinary Commonwealth *. v 

In the Ex» Saxon King Charles ſays, or is made to ſay, © that 
Kings are the greateſt patrons of law, juſtice, order, and religion, on 
earth.“ 85 

To this Milton replies, What patrons they be God in ſcripture oft 
«© enough hath expreſt ; and the earth itſelf hath too long groaned under 
the burden of their injuſtice, diſorder, and irreligion +.” 

A plain man would think this a better reaſon, if true, for a repub- 
lican government, than merely the expence of monarchy, But let the 
Biographer have his way. 

It is ſurely a very narrow policy that ſuppoſes money to be the 
© chief good.” But it is as ſurely aſſerted by us, that no nodęſi man can 
find any ſuch poſition in all Milton's works. The political maxim, 
that money is x07 the chiefeſt good, would ſtand with a much fairer face 
in the tract intituled, © Taxation no Tyranny,” in order to prevail with, 
the people to bleed freely, and ſubmit chearfully to the pecuniary de- 
mands of the miniſtry ; for that the expence of a court is for the moſt 
part only a particular kind of traffick, by which money is circulated 
without any national impoveriſhment.” 

Tritical aphoritms ſhould be univerſally and unequivocally true, un- 
limited by ſuch inſertions, as, for tbe moi part. The expence of a 
court is an expreſſion relative to a thouſand articles beyond what Milton 
called the trappings of a monarchy. Admit that a traffic, not detrimen- 
tal to the nation, might be carried on with thoſe who furniſh the ar- 
ticles comprehended in what is called the civil liſt, yet are thoſe articles 
all traffic which comes within the deſcription of the “ expence of a 
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“ court?” Have we not heard, ſome centuries ago, of trafficking with: N 
court money and court honey, for courtly votes, and courtly eſſays, y 
to countenance and abet courtly encroachments; wherein a recipro- | 
cation of profit is ſtipulated upon the evangelical terms of Give, and it | | 
ball be given unto you? 

In the common eſtimation of the world individuals are impoveriſhed 
by their debts, and it would be ſtrange if national debt ſhould have no If 
tendency to national poverty; and it would be {till ſtranger, if, when | 

a the account of our own debts come to be audited, no part of them ſhould | 
7 : appear to have been contracted by the expence of a court. | 
| 


Dr. Johnſon is afraid that Milton's republicaniſm was founded “ in 
© an envious hatred of greatneſs, and a ſullen deſire of independence; 
« in petulance, impatient of controul; and pride, diſdainful of ſuperi- 
* ority, He hated monarchs in the ſtate, and prelates in the church; 
„for he hated all whom he was required to obey, It is to be ſuſpected, 
: © that his predominant defire was to deſtroy, rather than to eſtabliſh, 
: % and that he felt not ſo much the love of liberty, as repugnance to 
; « authority.” | 
Great. is the witchcraft of words, and it prevaileth! How many 
| readers will be impoſed upon by this unmanly abuſe of Milton, who 


* 


; will never conſider that the following character is at leaſt equally true of 
, his calumniator. 

: © It is to be feared that 's loyalty was founded on an idolatrous 
5 * veneration of greatneſs, and an abject fondneſs for dependence; in 


„ {ycophantry, impatient of hunger and philoſophy, and in a mean- 
« neſs diſdainful of no lucrative drudgery. He loved Kings in the tate, 
«© becauſe he loved all who paid him for his ſervices; and Biſhops in 
© the church, from a conſciouſneſs of wanting abſolution. It is to be 
« {uſpected, that his predominant deſire was, to deſtroy public liberty, 
rather than to eſtabliſh legal authority, and that he felt not ſo much 
„ anxiety for the real honour of princes, as ae. ed in the {laviſh humi- 
5 lation of their ſubjects.” 

Of all the writers upon political ſubjects, Milton left the leaſt room 
for fears and /uſpicions. He is open and explicit in all his reproofs of 
lawleſs power and oppreſſion, civil and eccleſiaſtical. Envy at great- 

| neſs 


1 


neſs and ſuperiority in Milton's ſituation, would neceſſarily have im- 


plied his conſtant endeavour to attain the greatneſs and ſuperiority he 


envied. His addreſſes to the Parliament are undeniable teſtimonies of 

his readineſs to ſubmit to every ordinance of man which was not a 

zerror to good works ; and the only difference between Milton's ſyſtem 
of government and Dr. Johnſon's is, that the former ſeated the laws 

above the King; and the latter enthrones the monarch above the 

laws. 

Some portions of common ſenſe however are yet left among us. 
Witneſs the following remark, tranſcribed from the news- paper above 
cited. 

„With what ep-a/rs do miniſters and men in power pronounce the 
& words SERVICE and OBEY! and how great and reſpectable do they 


„think themſelves when they ſay, THE KING MY MASTER! They 


« deſpiſe the republicans, who only are free, and who are certainly 
© more noble than they.” 

In concluſion, the good Doctor turns eveſdropper; and, to warn 
the public againſt the principles of the miſcreant Milton, condeſcends to 
inform us of what paſſed in the domeſtic privacies of his family. Mil- 
& ton's character, in his domeſtic relations, was ſevere and arbitrary.” 
How does he know this? © His family conſiſted of women,” he tells 


you, “ and there appears, in his books, ſomething like a Turkiſh 


“ contempt of females, as ſubordinate and inferior beings.” A moſt 
heinous offence ! enough to muſter the whole multitude of Engliſh 
Amazons againſt him. But the queſtion is not concerning what is in 
his books, but what paſſed in his kitchen and parlour. We want in- 
ſtances; and here they are: That his own daughters might not 
break the ranks, he ſuffered them to be depreſſed by a mean and 
& penurious education.“ 

The impudence of Belial would be abaſhed at ſo groſs a miſrepre- 
ſentation, Milton's daughters grew impatient of reading what they 
did not underſtand ; this impatience “ broke out more and more into 
« expreſſions of uneaſineſs.“ What had they now to expect from their 
Turkiſh father? what! but ſtripes and impriſonment in a dark cham- 
ber, and a daily pittance of bread and water. No ſuch matter. They 
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were relieved from their taſk, and“ ſent out to learn ſome curious and 


9 


« ingenious ſorts of manufacture, that were proper for women to learn, 


particularly imbroideries in gold and filver * And how far. this 
branch of education was from being either mean or penurious in thoſe 
days, the remains of theſe curious and ingenious works, performed by 


accompliſhed females of the higheſt and nobleſt extraction, teſtify to - 


this very day. 


To account for this tyranny of Milton over his females, the Doctor 


ſays, „He thought woman made only for obedience, and man only. 


& for rebellion +.” 


In the firſt member of this quaint antitheſis the Doctor perhaps did- 


not gueſs far amiſs at Milton's HOugbt. He ſeems to have been of St. 


—_—— 


Paul's opinion, that women were made for obedicnce.”. But Paul and 


Milton had different-ideas of rebellion from thoſe of .Dr. Johnſon. That 


Prynne, Burton, and Baſtwick, were rebels in Dr. Johnſon's ſcale, no 
one can doubt. And yet they had certainly an equal right to inſiſt 


upon the privileges of Engliſhmen againſt Dr. Laud and his aſſeſſors, 
as Paul had to plead thoſe of a Roman citizen againſt the chief captain 
Lyſias; and even to require that the ſaid Archbiſhop ſhould. repair to 
the ſeveral priſons of theſe ſufferers to aſk their pardon, and to conduct 
them in perſon and with honour out of their confinement ; as was 
done in the caſe of Paul and Silas, by the magiſtrates of Philippi; 
who (however the Biographer may ſtomach the idea of ſuch a hu— 
miliation of this magnanimous prelate) ſeem to have underitood the 
honour due to the laws of their country, and the rights of free citi- 
zens, ſomething. better than either Abp. Laud or Dr. Johnſon... 

But, after all, would Dr. Johnſon lead us to the converſe of the ſen- 
timent he aſcribes to Milton, as a tenet of his own orthodoxy? What 
his family connexions with females may be: we profeſs not to know; 
but we cannot believe that he is 10 far in love with petticoat-govern- 
ment, as to ſubſcribe to the propoſition, that “ men are made only 
« for obedience, and women only for rebellion.” 

But here we take our. leave of his.zew ¾ narrative; leaving his ſtric— 


tures on Milton's poetry to the examination of critics by profeſſion; all 


* Philips, p. xliii. 4 Life, T. 14. 
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of whom, we are perſuaded, will not approve them merely becauſe 
they came from Dr. Johnſon. They will obſerve that they are tainted 
throughout with the effects of an inveterate hatred to Milton's politics, 
with which, as the Biographer of a Poet the author of Paradiſe Loſt, 
the Critic had very little to do. 

His compariſon of Shakeſpeare and Milton, in his poetical ſcale, is 
with reſpect to their capital performances contemptibly childiſh. Homer 
did not, perhaps could not, write like Ariſtophanes: what then? does 
that detract from the merit of Homer in his peculiar walk? *© But 
„ Shakeſpeare could have wrote [ge written] like Milton.“ Perhaps 
not. At leaſt it is more than Dr. Johnſon knew, or could prove, for 
want of inſtances whereon to found his compariſon. 

There is a line indeed in which they may be compared ; they both 
wrote ſonnets, and little detached pieces of poetry. Few of Milton's 
eſcape without ſome mark of Dr. Johnſon's ſcorn or execration. Might 
not a like-minded critic or caviller carp at ſome of Shakeſpeare's per- 
formances of this claſs with equal juſtice and equal malignity? And 
where does all this end? Why Shakeſpeare was the abler and more 
gentleman-like punſter of the two! 

Ve ſhould perhaps be degraded into the claſs of ſach cavillers ſhould 
we expreſs our diſlike of Dr. Johnſon's ſtyle; but candor itſelf muſt 
allow that there are periods in it which require to be tranſlated into in- 
telligible Engliſh, even where the ſentiment is trivial enough for the 
conception of an honeſt John Trot: 

For example: © But the reputation and price of the copy ſtill ad- 
„ yanced, till the Revolution put an end to He /ecre/ſy of love, and 
*« Paradiſe Loft broke into open view with /uficient ſecurity of kind re- 
& ception *.“ 

Many more inſtances might be given from this zew 2a7rative, where 
the quaintneſs of the antitheſis, as here, borders upon the burleſque ; 
and we are too often put in mind, by Dr. Johnſon's ſtyle, of what we 
remember a worthy Oxford tutor ſaid to his pupils of the ſtyle of 
Seed's Sermons 3; * Boys will imitate it; and boys will be ſpoiled by imi- 
e fading it.“ 


* Life, p. 119. 
Le 
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Let Dr. Johnſon. however enjoy his reputation of .fine writing, and 
the praiſes of his admirers, even to adulation. But let him and 
them remember and remark, that no ſublimity of ſtyle, no accuracy 
of expreſſion, can ennoble the meanneſs, or atone for the virulent 


malignity of his political reſentment againſt Milton, Exhibited; in this 
NEW NARRATIVE. 


POS TS CRI. P T. 

A certain foreign antiquary, having occaſion to deſcribe a medal of 
Milton among thoſe of other learned men, gives the following character 
of the man and his writings: 

JoAN NES MILTON Anglus Londinenſis, ejus nominis patre catholico 
natus, anno 1608. ab cujus pietate, ac fide quam longiſſime receſſit, 
ſectas omnes æternæ conſequende ſalutis aptas putans, excepta Catho- 
lica Romana, ut aperte aſſeruit in impio ſuo de vera religione libro; opti- 
mis litteris doctrinaque imbutus, iis abuſus eſt plerumque deteſtabilia 
ſeditioſaque ſcribendo, violenterque, atque inurbane prorſus, quæ ſe- 
mel conferipſerat adverſus meliora ſentientes defenſando; abſolutam, 
nulliſque divinis, vel humanis legibus circumſcriptam libertatem in 
votis habuiſſe paſſim deprehenditur; malus chriſtianus, malus civis, 
bonus tamen poeta fuit, carminibus Anglicis, Latinis et Italicis feliciter 
uſus; ejus Poema, cui titulum fecit 77 Paradiſo perduto, quodque Thuſco 
noſtro ſoluto verſu tranſtulit Rollius, ingenti Eruditorum plauſu excep- 
tum eſt, proque eo elegans numiſma cum effigie Miltoni cuſit Joan- 
nes Daffierius, habens ab oppoſito protoparentum ſeductionem, ac ex- 
pulſionem, cum epigraphe : 

DIRA DVLCE CANIT ALTER HOMERVS. 

Nemo pejus unquam adverſus regiam poteſtatem —— cala- 
mum acuit * 

Dr. Johnſon s motives for characteriſing Milton in his ew narrative 
ſeem to have been much of a ſort with thoſe of this Peter Anthony, 
with this difference, that the abuſe beſtowed upon the bard by the latter 
ſeems to have been more a matter of neceſſity. 


* Muſeum Mozzuchellianum ſeu Numiſmata virorum doctrina preſtantium—a Petro Antonio de 
comitibus gaetanis Brixiano Preſbytero illuſtrata, 1763. 
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A prieſt of the church of Rome would certainly conſider, that an 
. elogium upon Milton's poetical merit, delivered without a ſevere cen- 
| | ſure of his uncatholic opinions, might expoſe him to ſome enn 
1 n of his own heterodoxy among his ſuperiors. 
| One would indeed imagine that a Proteſtant writer of the Life of Mil- 
ton the Poet, could have no ſuch temptation to deal out invectives 
againſt his ſpeculative opinions. And yet we have inſtances where an 
| inbred zeal for a partictilar opinion, would operate with equal viru- 
| | lence upon a proteſtant as upon a popiſh bigot. For example, in the 
| article of ruth, it is juſt as credible, that Sir Chriſtopher Milton ad- 
| | hered to the party of Charles I. in obedience to the laws of his coun- 
| try, as that his brother John revolted from the piety and faith of his 
father. 
| On another hand, that Dr. Jabofan Was as much ſcandalized at the 
| umpiety of Milton's political ſentiments, as Father Anthony was at his 
| heretical pravity, cannot be doubted. Perhaps too the Doctor had his 
ſuperiors to'pleaſe, as well as the prieſt ; and they ought to do him the 


| Juſtice to acknowledge, that he hath done his duty in characterizing 3 
| | Milton, with a petulance and malignity that would not have miſbecome © 
{ the ſuperſtitious bigotry of a monk in a cloyſter. | £Z 
| The Doctor, in ſpeculating upon Dryden's perverſion to popery, and 

| (as one of the Reviewers of his prefaces expreſſes it) © attempting in- 
| £ geniouſly to extenuate it,” concludes that, Enquiries into the heart 
| are not for man. 

| No truly, not when Dryden's apoſtacy is to be exzenuazed, but when: 
poor Milton's ſins are to be ingenioufly aggravated, no Spaniſh Inquiſitor 
more ſharp-ſighted to diſcern the devil playing his pranks in the heart 
of the poor culprit, or more ready to conduct him to an azo de fe. 

In Dryden's caſe, the preſumption is, that “a comprehenſive is 
te likewiſe an elevated ſoul, and that whoever is wiſe, is likewiſe 
& honeſt.” But if it is atural to hope this, why not hope it of Mil- 
ton, as well as of Dryden? Where is the competent impartial judge 
who will admit, that Milton's ſoul was leſs comprehenſive or leſs elevated 
than the ſoul of Dryden ? | 

But what occaſion for all this grimace in accounting for Dryden's 
| tranſition from what he did or did not profeſs, to the church of Rome? 
| | Dr, 
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Dr. Johnſon ought to have been ſatisfied with Dryden's own account 
in his tale of the Hind and the Panther; tlie rather, as he there ſeems 
to have verified by experience Dr. Johnſon's maxim, that he that is 
« of no church can have no religion.” He: frankly. confeſſes, that 
having no ſteady principle of religion in his youth, or even in his ma- 
turer years, he finally ſet up his reſt in the church of Rome: and in- 
deed if the eſſentials of religion conſiſt in the os gi a church, _y 
could not have made a better choice . 

Dryden was reprehenſible even to infamy for his own vices, and the 
licentious encouragement he gave in his writings to thoſe: of others. 
But he wrote an antirepublican poem called Aſalom and Achitophel ; 
and Dr. Johnſon, a man of high pretenſions to moral character, calls 
him a wiſe and an honeſt man. Milton was a man of the chafteſt 
manners, both in his converſation and his Writings. But he wrote 


Jconoclafles, arid in the fame: Dr. Johnſons eſteem; was bothra knave 
and a fool. 22 76 of 

The church of Rome ſubſtitutes orthodox y for every virtue under 
heaven. And loyalty among the high Royaliſts canonizes every raſcal 
and profligate with a full and plenary; abſolution. Theſe are, it is 
true, among the vileſt and meaneſt partialities of the deſpotic faction; 
and Dr. Johnſon, conſcious of his merit in other departments, ſhould 
bluſh, and be humbled, to be found jn the liſt of ſuch miſerables. 

We have lately met with a pleaſant piece of vengeance taken, of 
Milton by a poor fellow who had tattered under his laſh for conveying 
into the world, W bs or rather Du Moulin, bs Coarnor Regt Sans 
$0 GUNS,” 

Juſt before the Reſtoration, Robert Ciaran) chaplain to Charles Il. 
and his attendant: in his exile, a man of learning, procured a hand- 
ſome and valuable edition of Sylveſter Sguropulus's Hiſtory, of the 
council of Florence, in Greek. The printer of it was Adrian Vlacq, of 
the Hague, who yet imarted from the ſtripes inflicted upon him by 
Milton ſome years before. Adrian now thought he had a fine oppor- 
tunity .of taking his amends. For this purpoſe he prevailed” with 

* Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of Dr, den's aches” ſays, „If his grace and kis wit Improve both pro- 


„ portionably, we mall hardly find that he hath gained much by the change he has mms from having no 
* religion to chuſe one of the worſt,” Reply te Mr, Varillas, p. 139. 
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Creyghton to charadterize Miltor in the preface to his book, but 
without naming him, leſt Both the editor and the printer ſhould ſuffer 
for their temerity, the Reſtoration: being yet in embryo. Some of his 
rhetoric we ſhall tranſcribe; 
Nec fuis unquam paraſitis indiguit fanaticum illud genus homi- 
& nam, qui exitiali facundia armati ſemper in procinctu ſtant, et qua 
te jubentur, linguas venales flectunt, eorum turpiffima crimina ut 
« yirtutes collaudant, aliorum omnium dotes dente ſatyrico perfodiunt, 
* et in Deum ipſum, / /enatus perduallis mandaverit, profanæ eloquen- 
tie arietes admovere non erubeſcunt.” 
And again, 
KRegicidium commendant poſteris, ut Heroici facinoris exemplum 
e ſingulare. Everſionem eccleſiæ, extirpationem regni, regiique ſan- 
« guinis, inter facta fortiſſima numerant.“ 
Again, ſpeaking of the ſtyle of the writers on the ſide of the parlia- 
ment, he ſays: 
“Qui fructum cum ſemente conferre vellet ſatius multo judicaret ad 
« rudem illam, ſed honeſtam Latinæ orationis balbutiem (monkiſh 
Latin) revertere quam fic in Marci Tulli ac Titi Livii viridariis expa- 
c“ tiary, pollucibiliter mentiri, &c.“ 
And laſtly, 
«© Tum de Regibus, fi quis forte fortuna encomiaſtice ſcripſerit, ſuc- 
« cenſent, frendunt, debacchantur, et in omne latus obſtreperam vol- 
« yunt facundiam, ne quis Rex pro pio habeatur, quando ipfi in om- 
« nium Regum ſacroſancta capita tam impii [l. impie] detonuerunt.” 
The alluſion here to Milton and his works could not have been plain- 
er, without naming him. The Prefacer well knew Milton's zeal for 
his cauſe, and his abilities in defending it. He knew not but he might 
yet be diſpoſed to do himſelf and his party juſtice at his [Creyghton's] 
expence, and he choſe therefore, both for the poor printer's ſake and 
his own, to make the abuſe general, that he might have room to ſay, 
that Milton was not the man he meant, though the two laſt citations 
would not apply to any other man that then was, or ever had been, 
upon the face of the earth. Such was the terror that Milton's name 
ſtruck into the hearts of his opponents, even when his party was rapidly 
approaching their final diſſolution. 
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Addition to the Paſiſcript. 


— Such was the awe that MiLToN's name ſtruck into the hearts of 
his opponents, even when his party was rapidly approaching its final 
diflolution. | | 

But to return once more to the New Narrative. To defend injured 
characters is ſeaſonable at all times. Some former accounts of Milton, 
Dr. Johnſon treats with contradiction and contempt, where neither the 
information, nor the good faith of the writers, are more to be ſuſpected 
than his own. | 

A large majority of authors are too inconiiderable to have their lives 
and adventures recorded for the inſtruction or amuſement of .poſterity, 
even in the ſummary of a biographical dictionary. Dr. Johnſon is net 
: one of theſe inſignificants. The public; when he hath ceaſed to act 
; his part on this earthly ſtage, will be impatiently inquiſitive after the 
perſonal hiſtory of a man, who hath figured fo variouſly in the wide 
range of authorſhip; and when his panegyritts have exhauſted every 


h topic of praiſe and adulation to grace his monument, among thote of 
p the worthics of antient days, S$o77zebody may take a fancy to gratify the 

3 public with a ew 7arra7/ve of his progreſs and employments in life. 

I | That SOMEBODY may be a true conilitutional friend to the civil and 


religious liberties of Englithmen, and diſpoſed to try what figure Dr. 
Johnſon's political maxims and conduct will make, in contraſt with ſuch 
2 parts of Milton's hittory and principles as he hath attempted to diſparage 
by the moſt invenomed inſinuations. 

A man of genius and erudition cannot more efftectually diſgrace 
himſelf, than by hiring out his talents to thoſe vile politicians whoſe 
eſtimation with the public depends on ridiculing and debating the 
ſoundett principles of free government, and on their humiliating, and, 
to their power, ſcandaliſing the wile and upright men who cipoule 
them; and it is not impoſible that, with ſuch an idea of Dr. Johnſon's 
merit, ſome humorous «role, ſurveying the ſuperb decorations of em - 
2 | blematic ſculpture, ſurrounding the commemoration of the Doctor's 
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vaſt exploits in Parian marble, may add, with a homely pencil of 
charcoal, 


HERE LYES THE GRAND EXEMPLAR OF LITERARY PROSTITVTION. 


And here we ſhould have ended our ſtrictures on the new narrative, 
did not the candor of a worthy friend call upon us to temper the ſeverity 
(as he calls it) of this monumental infcription. 

We are not deaf to the ſeafonable admonitions of our friends; but 
unwilling to deprive our hero of his bluſhing honours, ſo hardily 
earned, and ſo richly deſerved, we rather chooſe to add a ſhort expla- 
nation, than to expunge a characteriſtic which contributes ſo much to 
the brilliancy of his reputation. 
| Proflitution hath, generally ſpeaking, two principal motives, //tby 

lucre, and inordinate appetite, Theſe motives are frequently com- 
| | pounded, particularly when indigence, and a warmth of bodily conſti- 
tution, happen to meet in the ſame individual. 

Which of theſe motives had the predominant /7/77u/45 in the habit 
of the great cr/7/c in his connections with Lauder, or of the great 
politician, when, 

FILMER before, SACHEVERELL in his rear“, 

| he ſpeculated upon virtual repreſentation, tyranny, taxation, &c. in 
fl favour of a government de facto, which, till a certain period, he is. 
ſaid to have held to be ge ure an uſurpation, we ſhall not poſitively 
I determine. This we know in common with the reſt of mankind, 

that ſuch ſervices have not been without conſiderable emolument; 
and that, on the other hand, the performance of them hath afforded 
to the author an opportunity of aſſwaging his itch of defaming certain 
friends of public liberty, with whom he could have no quarrel, but on 
0 account of their political principles and attachments. 

We could add ſome remarkable inſtances from the Lie of Savaze. 
| The embelliſhment of a character fo replete with inſolence, ingrati- 
} tude, and criminal diſſipation, can hardly be afcribed to motives of 
lt greater purity than the ſale of the copy, unleſs we ſhould take into 
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the account the delicacies of friend/hip, and the congenial talents of the 


man and his orator. 


Savage was a poet, and, in his biographer's opinion, a poet above 
mediocrity, and not inferior in the poetical ſcale of Dr. Johnſon to ſome 
of thoſe whom he hath honoured with his prefazory narratives. 

May we not then preſume, that the Doctor's Life of Savage will be 
added to thoſe elogies of eminent bards which have been received by the 
public with ſo much applauſe, and read with ſo much avidity ? 

We would not anticipate the pleaſure of his readers in obſerving the 
Doctor's improvements in political wiſdom ſince the year 1744; we 
ſhall only give one inſtance of it, taken from pages 120, 121, 122, of 
the edition of Savage's Lite that year, where there are ſome juſt, and 
indeed beautiful contemplations, on the riſe and ſettlement of colonies, 
both in a poetical and political view. 

Savage compoſed a poem on the ſubject, where, as the biographer 
informs us, he has laudably * afferted the natural equality of mankind, 
and endeavoured to ſuppreſs that pride which inclines men to imagine 
that right is the conſequence of power.“ 

The benevolent Dr. Price himſelf could not have advanced a do rin 
more unſavoury to the palate of Dr. Johnſon's friends, nor nceds it 
much ſagacity to ſhew how it appears in contraſt with the change which 
experience hath made in the Doftor's opinions *, The Doctor, we pre- 
ſame, found his account in both his opinions, and all fides ought to be 
ſatisfied, 

There is indeed one performance aſcribed to the pen of the Doctor, 
where the proſtitution is of ſo ſingular a nature, that it would be diffi- 


cult to ſelect an adequate motive for it out of the mountainous heap 


of conjectural cauſes of human paſſions or human caprice, We alludz 
to the ſpeech delivered by the late unhappy Dr. William Dodd, when 


he was about to hear the ſentence of the law pronounce:! upon him, in 


conſequence of an indictment for forgery. 
* Life of Savage, p. 122. 
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The voice of the public has given the honour of manufacturing this 
ſpeech to Dr. Johnſon; and the ſtile and confiouration of the ſpeech it- 
ſelf confirm the imputation. 

Dr. Dodd was a man of parts, a poet, and an orator. He can hardly 
be ſuppoſed to have ſuſpected that the powers of his own rhetoric would 
be too feeble for ſo critical an occaſion. Preſence of mind he could not 
want to compoſe a ſpeech for himſelf. His effuſions both in proſe and 
poetry, during the moſt trying moments of his confinement, prove 
that he did not. The naked unadorned feelings of his own mind on 
that awful occaſion (which he could hardly convey to Dr. Johnſon) 
would have been the moſt expreſſive of his ſincerity and ſelf-humili- 
ation; and the moſt proper and effectual recommendation of his caſe, 
to the commiſeration of his audience, and the merciful interpoſition of 
his judges. | 

An ambition to go out of the world with the applauſe of having 
made a florid ſpeech, we cannot, with any degree of charity, impute 
to the unfortunate criminal. He muſt, in that cafe, have had vanity 
ſufficient to prevent him from borrowing his materials from another. 

But whatever inducements Dr. Dodd might have to folicit Dr. John- 
ſon's aid on ſuch an occaſion, it is hardly poſſible to divine what could 
be Dr. Johnſon's motive for accepting the office. A man to expreſs the 
h | preciſe ſtate of mind of another about to be deſtined to an ignominious 
I death for a capital crime, ſhould, one would imagine, have ſome con- 
| {ciouſneſs, that he himſelf had incurred ſome guilt of the ſame kind; 


in which caſe his own apprehenſions would furniſh him with topics of 
| deprecation, ſuited to the purpoſe of his obtaining mercy. But this, 
| we truſt, was not the caſe. 
N Was it then the vanity of ſhewing how far he was ſuperior in abili- 
| ties to an eminent maſter in his own craft of artificial compoſition, that 
prevailed with Dr. Johnſon to lend his talent on ſo critical an occaſion ? 
Such, one might fear, was the motive, from the early and general in- 
telligence imparted to the public, by whom this admired piece of ora- 
tory was fabricated. 

Was it, laſtly, the preſumption that a ſpeech ** by Dr. John- 


ſon, and delivered by Dr. Dodd, could not fail of intereſting all the 
world 
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world in favour of the priſoner, and of procuring the moſt powerful in- 
terceſſion for the unhappy criminal's life ? 

Authors in the pleaſing contemplation of their own powers, and in 
the exertion of them upon paper, may imagine ſtrange things in their 
cloſets concerning their efficiency when they come abroad. But here, 
alas! all the propriety of diction, and the beauty of colouring, were 
abſolutely waſted upon the good ſenſe and native integrity of the late 
worthy Recorder of London. IIe ſaw through the artifice. He ſaw 
no circumſtance from one. end of the tranſaction to the other to make 
it probable that mo fraud was intended, nor found any weight in the 
counterbalance propoſed in the pompous ftrains of Dr. Samuel John— 


ſon. 


But there is no end of conjectures in a caſe where ſome abſurdity or- 


other ariſes to dilgrace every account that can be ſuggeſted of the origin 
of a manceuvre of which no precedent can be found, except among the 
works of the chaplain of Newgate. 

We ſhould indeed be inclined to call it a mere en d*e/Þprit, in the na- 
ture of an eflay of what could be ſaid in a fictitious caſe, were it not 
utterly incredible that any one with the cooleſt feelings of humanity (of 
which we by no means ſuppoſe Dr. Johnſon to be deſtitute) could 
bring himſelf to ſport with the calamity of the unhappy criminal, 
without hope or proſpect, or intention of relief; a ſort of proſtitution. 
for which hardly any cenſure can be too ſevere. 


A DD END UM. 


Mr. Boerhadem's Letter in the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 
1779, concerning Dr. Johnſon's narrative of Milton's omitting all acts 
of religious worſhip both in public and private, came not to our hands 
till it was too late to inſert, in the printed Remarks on Dr. Johnſo1'”s 
Life of Milton, the thanks. we think he well deſerves, as an able co- 
operator with us in the defence of Milton. The friends of Milton are 
particularly obliged to him, for remarking Dr. Newton's improvement” 
upon Toland, and Dr. Johnſon's upon Newton, in their ſeveral ac- 


counts of Milton's conduct with re{pect to religious worſhip ; and we 
| think 
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think it an apt illuſtration of Toby Smollet's ſtory of the 7hree crows. 
For our parts, we are of opinion, that Milton's ſentiments, or the practi- 
cal effects of them in matters of religion, want no vindication. As to 
the matter in queſtion, we remember a paſſage in Robert Barclay's ca- 
techiſm, where the author, having cited ſeveral texts of Scripture, con- 
cludes, Ex omnibus biſce ſcripture locis apparet, verum Dei cultum in 
ſpiritu ee; et ſicut nec certo cuilibet loco, ita nec certo cuivis tempori limi- 
tatur. This might be Milton's perſuaſion, as well as Barclay's ; but no 
conſiderate man would conclude from theſe words that Barclay never 
prayed in private. 

The worthy man to whoſe memory theſe papers are dedicated fell 
under many fooliſh and illiberal ſuſpicions on account of his abſenting 
from public worſhip. If any of our more ingenuous readers have been 


impoſed upon, or influenced by ſuch baſe inſinuations of purblind 


bigotry, we may hope they will now ſee in ſome expreſſions of Mr. 
Hollis's heart-felt unaffected piety, that pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father, does not depend upon a man's cxterior connections 
with any viſible church or religious ſociety, ſo called, whatever. And 


this we preſume to offer as a complete apology for Milton, as well as his 


excellent and ever memorable diſciple, 
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The Blazoning of MILTON's Arms, which are prefixed to theſe REMARKS. 


* THE Arms that John Milton did uſe and ſeal his letters with, were 
«& Argent, a Spread Eagle, with two heads gules, legg'd and beak'd 
de fable. Woop, vol. I. Faſt. 262. 


Theſe arms are engraved in Toland's Milton, vol. I. but the creſt is 
not there as in Milton's ſeal. 


Milton's ſeal, from which the arms were taken, was bought of 
Mr. John Payne, by T. H. for three guincas, 176r. 


It is in ſilver; came into his poſſeſſion on the death of Foſter, who 
had married a grand daughter of Milton's. 


The dates of the original editions of MIiLToON's Proſe Works. 


1641, Of Reformation in England. 1652, EIKONOKAAETHE. Traduite de 

1641, Of Prelatical Epiſtopacy. PAnglois ſur la ſeconde et plus 

1641, Of Church Government, ample edition; ct revue par Vau- 

1641, Animadverſions upon the Remon- teur, a Londres, par Guill. Du- 
ſtrants defence againſt Smectymnus. gard, imprimeur du Conſeil d'E- 

1642, An Apology for Smectymnus. tat 'An. 1652, 12110, 

1644, Areopagitica. 1649, The Tenure of Kings. 


The ſame, a ſecond edition. 
Divorce much 1650, The ſame, a ſecond edition, with 


1.644, The Doctrine and Diſci pm Divorce.. 
1644, The Doctrine, &c. o 


augmented, a ſecond edition. ſome additions, 
1645, The ſame. 1651, Pro Populo Anglicano defenſio. 
16.44, The Judgement of Martin Bucer, 1651, The fame in folio, editio emendatior. . 
concerning divorce, 1651, The ſame in 12mo. 
1644, Of Education. 1651, ProPopulo Anglicano defenſio, Antw. 


1673, Of Education, written above twenty 1653, The fame. 
years ſince; printed at the end of 1652, Defenfio ſecunda, Hogz-comitum, 


his Poems, octavo. 12mo. 
1645, Tetrachordon. 16 54, The ſame. 
1645, Colaſterion. 1652, Joannis Philippi Angli reſponſio, 
1649, Obſervations on the articles of peace. 12mo, Londini. | 
1649, EIKONOKAALZ THY. 1692, The Defence of the People of Eng- 
1690, The ſame, octavo, Amſterdam... land, tranſlated by Mr. Waſhing- 
1650, The ſame, a ſecond edition, much ton of the Temple, octavo. 
enlarged. 1655, Proſe defenſio, Hagæ comitum, 12m 


1 055, Scrip— 


1 


1655, Scriptum Dom. Protectoris Reipub- 
licæ Angliæ, &c. 

1659, Literæ, Senatus Anglicani necnon 
Cromwelli, &c. nomine, con- 
ſcriptæ, 12mo. 

1659, Conſiderations to remove hirelings 
out of the Church, 12mo. 


1659, A letter concerning the Common-— 


wealth, 12mo. 


i659, The Brief Delineation of a Free 
| Commonwealth. 

1659, A ready and eaſy way to eſtabliſh a 
Commonwealth. 


1659, A treatife of Civil Power, 12mo. 


1658, The Cabinet Council, containing the 


chief arts of empire, by the ever 
renowned knight Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. Publiſhed by John Milton, 
Eſq. printed by J. Newcomb, 
in twelves. 


1660, 


1669, 
1660, 


1661, 


1670, 
1071, 
1672, 
1073, 
16735 
1674, 


1674, 


1676, 


1682, 
1738, 


] 


Accedence commenced Grammar, 
12mo. | 

The ſame, 

Brief notes upon a ſermon, 

Aphoriſins of State, a Tract of Sir 
Walter Raleigh's, 8vo. 

The hiſtory of Britain, 

The-ſame. 

Artis Logicæ Inſtitutio, 12mo, 

Editio ſecunda, 12mo. 

Of true Religion, 12 mo. 

Epiſtolarum Familiarium Liber, 8 vo. 

Declaration of the Polcs. 

Letters of State, 12mo. tranſlated 
into Engliſh, 1694. 

The Hiſtoric of Moſcovia, 8vo. | 

The Areopagitica was publiſhed with 
a preface by Thomſon, 8vo. 


The dates of the original editions of NiLToN's Poctical Works. 


1667, Paradiſe Loſt, in ten books. 

1668, The ſame, 

1669, The ſame, with the argument and 
addreſs to the reader, from 5, 
Simons. 

1669, The ſame, without the addreſs. 

1672, The ſame, in twelve books. 

1674, Paradiſe Loſt, in twelve books, 2d 

edit. 8 vo. 

75, The ſame, 

78, The ſame, 

45, Poems, 12mo. 


1673, 


1671, 


1680, 
1750, 


Poems, with the Tractate on Ed uca-— 
tion, written above twenty vears 
ſince, 8 vo. 

Paradiſe Regained, and Samſon Ago— 
niftes, 8vo. 

The ſame. 

he firſt book of Paradiſe Loft, Glaſ- 
gow, illuſtrated with notes and re— 
tcrences to the antient pocts. It is 
to be lamented, that the whole 
poem had not been publiſhed in 
the fame manner, 


All the above editions in Quarto, except thoſe marked otherwiſe, 
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The following Proclamation, being a great curioſity, is thought 
+ proper to be here annexed. 


By the King. 
J 


For calling in and ſuppreſſing of two books written by John Milton; 

the one, intituled, ZFohannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglicano Defen— 

- foo, contra Claudii Anonymi alias Salmaſii, Defenſionem Regiam; and 

the other in anſwer to a book intituled, The Pourtraicture of his Sacred 

' Majeſty in his Solitude and Sufferings. And alſo a third book intituled, 
The ObNlrucfors of Fuftice, written by John Goodwin. 


CHARLES R. 


Whereas John Milton, late of Weſtminſter, in the county of Mid- 
dleſex, hath publiſhed in print two ſeveral books, the one intituled, 
Jobannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglicano Defen/io, contra Claudii Ano- 
aym, alias Salmaſii, Defenſionem Regiam. And the other in anſwer to a 
book intituled, The Pourtraicture of his Sacred Maje/ly in his Solitude and 
Suferings. In both which are contained ſundry treaſonable paſſages 
againſt us and our government, and moſt impious endeavours to juſti- 
fie the horrid and unmatchable murther of our late dear father of glo- 
rious memory. 

And whereas John Goodwin, late of Coleman-ſtreet, London, clerk, 
hath alſo publiſhed in print, a book intituled, The Ob/trudors of Ace, 
written in defiance of his ſaid late majeſty. And whereas the ſaid John 
Milton and John Goodwin are both fled, or ſo obicure themſelves, that 
no endeavors uſed for their apprehenſion can take effect, whereby they 
might be brought to legal tryal, and deſervedly receive condign puniſh- 
ment for their treaſons and offences. 

Now to the end that our good ſubjects may not be corrupted in their 
zudgements, with ſuch wicked and traitrous principles as are diſperſed 
and ſcattered throughout the betore-mentioned books, we, upon the 
motion of the commons in parliament now aſſembled, doe hereby 
ſtreighely charge and command, all and every perſon aud perſons what- 
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ſoever, who live in any city, burrough, or town incorporate, within this 
our kingdom of England, the dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, in whoſe hands any of thoſe books are, or hereafter ſhall 
be, that they, upon pain of our high diſpleaſure, and the conſequence 
thereof, do forthwith, upon publication of this our command, or within 
ten days immediately following, deliver, or eauſe the ſame to be deliver- 
ed to the mayor, bayliffs, or other chief officer or magiſtrate, in any of 
the ſaid cities, burroughs, or towns - incorporate, where ſuch perſon or 
perſons ſo live; or, if living out of any city, burrough, or town incor- 
porate, then to the next juſtice of peace adjoining} to his or their dwell- 
ing or place oſ abode; or if living in either of dur univerſities, then to 
the vicechancellor of that univerſity where he or they do reſide. 

And in default of ſuch voluntary delivery, which we do expect in 
obſervance of our ſaid command, that then and after the time before li- 
mited, expired, the ſaid chief magiſtrate of all and every the ſaid cities, 
burroughs, or towns incorporate, the juſtiees of the peace in their ſeve- 
ral counties, and the vicechancellors of '6ur ſaid umverfities refpectively, 
are hereby commanded to ſeize and take, all and every the books afore- 
ſaid, in whoſe hands or poſſeſſion ſoever they ſhall be found, and certifie 
the names of the-offenders into our privy council. 


And we do hereby alſo give ſpecial charge and command to the ſaid 


chief magiſtrates, juſtices of the peace, and vicechancellors reſpectively, 


thet they cauſe the faid books which ſhall be ſo brought unto any of 


their hands, or ſeized or taken as aforeſaid, by vertue of this our procla- 
mation, to be delivered to the reſpective ſheriffs- of thoſe counties wherc 
they reſpectively live, the firſt and next aſſizes that ſhall after happen. 
And the ſaid ſheriffs are hereby-alſo required, in time of holding ſuch 
aſſizes, to cauſe the ſame to be publicly burnt hho: the hand of the 
common hangman. 

And we do further ſtreightly charge and command, that no man 
hereafter preſume to print, vend, ſell, or diſperſe, any the aforeſaid 
books, upon pain of our heavy Gipisaſure, and of ſuch further puniſh- 
ment, as for their preſumption in that behalf may any way be inflicted 
u on them by the laws of this realm. 

Given at our court at Whitehall, the 1 3th day of Auguſt, in the 
_ tweltth year of our reign, 1660. 
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ALGERNON SYDNEY SECOND SON OF AI ROBERT EARL OF LEICESTER COLO- 

NEL OF AREGIMENT OF HORSE ONE OF THE COVNCIL OF STATE AND COMMISSIONER 

TO MEDIATE A PEACE BETWEEN SWEDEN AND DENMARK BEHEADED AFTERWARDS VN- 
-IVSTLY FOR HIGH TREASON DEC. MI. MD CLXXXXIII. 


DRAWN AND ETCHED MDCCLX BY LB.CIPRIANI A FLOREN TINE FROM A PROOF IMPRESSION 
OF A SEAL INGRAVED BY THOMAS SIMON IN THE POSSESSION OF THOMAS HOLLIS OF 
LINCOLN S INNE F.R.AND A.SS. 


AT THE TIME WHEN MR.ALGERNON SYDNEY WAS AMBASSADOR AT THE COVRT OF DENMARK 
MONSIEVR TERLON THE FRE NCH AMBASSADOR HAD THE CONFIDENCE TO TEAR OVT OF THE 
BOOK OF MOTTOES IN THE KING S LIBRARY THIS VERSE WHICH MR.SYDNEY ACCORDING 
To THE LIBERTY ALLOWED TO ALL NOBLE STRANGE RS HAD WRITTEN INIT 
 MANVS HAEC INIMICA TYRANNIS 
ENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SVB LIBERTATE QVIETE M. 
THOVGH MON SIEVR TERLON VNDERSTOOD NOT A WORD OF LATIN HE WAS TOLD BY 
OTHERS THE MEANING OF THAT SENTENCE WHICH HE CONSIDERED AS A LIBEL 
VPON FHE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND VPON SVCH AS WAS THEN SETTING VP 
IN PENMARK BY FRENCH ASSISTANCE OR EXAMPLE. LORD MOLESHORTH.S 
PREFACE TOHIS ACCOUNT OF DEVMANK. 


(OL SYDNGY BORE FHIS ONIY MOTTO WEFHOVT FIGVRE- ON THE PARLIAMENT SIDF, PVRING FHE CIVIL WARS | 
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ALGERNON SIDNEY, 


IN Sidney's Diſcourſes concerning Government, chap. ii. ſect. 25. 
p. 221. edit. 1772. we find this quotation, © from one,” as the author 
lays, „who ſaw what manners prevailed at the court of Rome.” 
$491 revertar 

Cum leno, meretrix, ſcurra, cinzdus ero. 
It is clear that Sidney imagined this fragment characteriſed the man- 


ners of the court of Rome in the times of Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. 


The verſes had run in his: mind, and he cited them by memory, not re- 
collecting whence he had them. 


Much inquiry was made after this ſcrap of Latin in the St. James's 
Chronicle, in March, April, and July, 1774; and ſuch conjectural ſo- 


lations offered as occurred to. the ſeveral anſwerers. One of them, in 


the ſaid Chronicle of July 21, 1774, who ſigns the initials T. C. in- 
formed his readers that the whole couplet was to be found in Thomas 
Rogers's Expoſition of the XXXIX Articles of Religion, thus : 
ERoma vale, vidi; ſatis eſt vidiſſe, revertar; 
Cum leno, meretrix, ſcurra, cinzdus ero. 


Rogers cites the verſes under the ninetcenth article; but gives the 


ſecond line, cum leno aut meretrix, &c. and only ſays of this and ſome 
other verſes, © Hence the Paſquil poets.” 

It now became a queſtion, whence Rogers had this piece of poetry; 
and our curioſity being raiſed among the reſt, we ſet ourſelves to hunt 
out the original ſatyriſt, without ſucceſs. In the courſe of our ranging 
we met with an old book, intituled, © A Mirror, or Looking Glaſs, both 
& for Saints and Sinners, held forth in ſome thouſands of examples, &c. 
& By Samuel Clark, Paſtor in Bennet Fink, London, 1657.” 

At page 394 weread as follows : 

Roma vale, vidi, ſatis eſt vidiſſe, revertar 
Cum leno, aut meretrix, ſcurra cinædus ero, 
Vivere qui ſancte cupitis, diſcedite Roma, 
Omnia cum liceant, non licet eſſe pium. 
MaNTuAN. 


oS- Boy 


Ve were now, as we thought, ſure of ſucceſs ; but finding the latter 
couplet cited by Du Pleflis, in his Myſtery of Iniquity, from Mantuan, 
without the former, the works of this poet, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
were carefully examined; but without any appearance of this diſtich in 
queſtion. | „„ 

Dr. Jortin at laſt gave us the clue, by a deſcription of the Paſquillo- 
rum Toꝑnis duobus in the ſaid Muſeum, by which it appeared probable 
to us, that this couplet might be found in that collection. We ap- 
plied immediately, by a friend, to Mr. Planta; whoſe anſwer to our 
friend's application is ſo ſatis factory, and at the ſame time ſo curious, 
that we are ſure of gratifying the ingenuous reader by inſerting it here 
at full length: 


«DEAR SIR, 
] have had but little trouble in finding the verſes you wanted out of 


the Collection of Paſquils. The whole title of the book 1s as fol- 
« lows: | | | 

© PASQUILLORUM Tou Duo, Quorum primo verſibus ac rhythmis, 
& altero ſoluta Oratione conſcripta quamplurima continentur, ad exhila- 
« randum, confirmandumque hoc perturbatiſhmo rerum ſtatu pit lec- 
“ toris animum, apprime conducentia. ELEUTHEROPOLI, I 544.” Small 
„ gvo. | 

« The two volumes, which are not diſtinguiſhed by a title page to 
ce the ſecond, conſiſt of 637 pages; though, by a miſtake of the printer, 
«© who, after p. 199, began again at 100, and reckoned thence to the 
« end, the laſt page in the book is marked only 537. The firſt tome 
goes to p. 123. | 

« It is conſidered as a very ſcarce book, inſomuch that Daniel Hein- 
& fins, who bought it at Venice for 100 ducats, wrote in his copy the 
“ following diſtich, on a ſuppoſition that the Romiſh clergy had de- 
6 ftroyed all the other copies: 

“Roma meos fratres igni dedit, unica Phoenix 
„Vivo, aureiſque veneo centum Heinſio. 

« He was however impoſed upon if he gave that price for it, for the 
“ book is often to be met with in Germany. 

« Geſner, in his Pandectæ, mentions all the works printed by John 


« Oporin at Baſil, and this among the reſt, Coclius Secundus Curio is 
2 | & ſaid 
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« ſaid by Salengre, in his Mem, de Litt. to have been the compiler of it; 
ec hut it certainly contains the works of many authors, of which num- 
c ber Eraſmus probably was one. 


“ Page 70, (which of courſe is in the firſt tome) contains two paſ- 
« quils, which are here exactly tranſcribed. 


4 Etymologia Roma, A. B. 
«© Roma, manus quoniam rodit, ſic dicta videtur : 
& Teſte, hanc qui petiit dives, inops rediit. 
«© Decodem, J. V. 
« Via. Romæ quid eſt? Paſ. Quod te docuit præpoſterus Ordo. 
« Via. Quid docuit? Paſ. Jungas verſa elementa, ſcies. 
© Via, Roma amor eſt. Paſ. Amor eſt. Via. Qualis ? 
& Paſ. Prepoſterus. Via. Unde hoc? 
© Paſ. Roma mares. Via. Noli dicere plura, ſcio.“ 


*The Paſquil that follows next is entituled, . De Paparum creandorum 
“ ritu immutato, Jan. Pannonui.” 


Page 94, (which is alſo in the firſt tome) is the following Paſquil, 
% Paſquilli Valedictio. 
* Roma vale, vidi, ſatis eſt vidiſſe: revertar, 
&© Quum leno, meretrix, ſcurra, cinædus ero.“ 
„The lines, ** Vivere qui ſancte, &c.“ do nut follow here. 


“This, I think, is all the information you want. If any thing more 
6 1s required, 1 ſhall be ready to communicate what I. can come at. j 
„ am, with great regard, DEAR SIR, | 
“ Your moſt obedient, and moſt humble ſervant, 

Britiſh Muſeum, 


* 108. PLANTA.“ 
May 16, 1778. J 


Thus far the accurate Mr. Planta, Dr. Jortin may likewiſe be con-- 
ſulted. Life of Eraſmus, vol. II. p. 595. who tranſcribed from this. 
collection the dialogue, intituled, Julius Excluſus. 

Rogers had probably ſeen theſe Paſquil Poets, as he called them, as 
he cites the Etymologia Romæ, though not in the ſame form with Mr. 
Planta's copy. He likewiſe inſerts aut in the ſecond line, without au- 
thority ; and Clark took it upon his credit. Sidney leaves out the 27, 
and conſequently followed a more authentic copy. The wonder is, how 


Sidney 
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We were now, as we thought, ſure of ſucceſs; but finding the latter 
couplet cited by Du Pleflis, in his Myſtery of Iniquity, from Mantuan, 
without the former, the works of this poet, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
were carefully examined; but without any appearance of this diſtich in 
queſtion. | "1 "£4. 7 = UAE 

Dr. Jortin at laſt gave us the clue, by a deſcription of the Paſquillo- 
rum Topnis duobus in the ſaid Muſeum, by which it appeared probable 
to us, that this couplet might be found in that collection. We ap- 
plied immediately, by a friend, to Mr. Planta; whoſe anſwer to our 
triend's application is ſo fatisfactory, and at the ſame time ſo curious, 
that we are ſure of gratifying the ingenuous reader by inſerting it here 


at full length : 


„ DEAR SIR, 
] have had but little trouble in finding the verſes you wanted out of 


{© the Collection of Paſquils. The whole title of the book is as fol- 
*« lows : | 7 
«© PASQUILLORUM ToMI DUO. Quorum primo verſibus ac rhythmis, 
& altero ſoluta Oratione conſcripta quamplurima continentur, ad exhila- 
« randum, confirmandumque hoc perturbatiſſimo rerum ſtatu pi lec- 
e toris animum, apprime conducentia. ELEUTHEROPOLI, I 544.” Small 


© 8vo. | 
« The two volumes, which are not diſtinguiſhed by a title page to 


ce the ſecond, conſiſt of 637 pages; though, by a miſtake of the printer, 
«© who, after p. 199, began again at 100, and reckoned thence to the 
“ end, the laſt page in the book is marked only 537. The firſt tome 
goes to p. 123. | 
ce It is conſidered as a very ſcarce book, inſomuch that Daniel Hein- 
& fins, who bought it at Venice for 100 ducats, wrote in his copy the 
“ following diſtich, on a ſuppoſition that the Romiſh clergy had de- 
& ftroyed all the other copies: 
«© Roma meos fratres igni dedit, unica Phoenix 
„Vivo, aureiſque veneo centum Heinſio. 
&« He was however impoſed upon if he gave that price for it, for the 


„ book is often to be met with in Germany. 


“ Geſner, in his Pandectæ, mentions all the works printed by John 


« Oporin at Baſil, and this among the reſt, Coclius Secundus Curio is 
2 “ ſaid 
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thority ; and Clark took it upon his credit. 
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« {aid by Salengre, in his Mem, de Litt. to have been the compiler of it; 
ec hut it certainly contains the works of many authors, of which num- 
« ber Eraſmus probably was one. 


« Page 70, (which of courſe is in the firſt tome) contains two paſ- 
« quils, which are here exactly tranſcribed. 


e Etymologia Roma, A. B. 
«© Roma, manus quoniam rodit, ſic dicta videtur : 
“ Teſte, hanc qui petiit dives, inops rediit. 
«© De eodem, J. V. 
& Via. Romæ quid eſt? Paſ. Quod te docuit præpoſterus Ordo. 
« Via. Quid docuit ? Paſ. Jungas verſa elementa, ſcies. 
© Via, Roma amor eſt. Paſ. Amor eſt. Via. Qualis ? 
% Pal. Præpoſterus. Via. Unde hoc ? 
c Pal. Roma mares. Via. Noli dicere plura, ſcio.” 
The Paſquil that follows next is entituled, © De Paparum creandorum 
« ritu immutato, Jan. Pannonui.” - 
* Page 94, (which is alſo in the firſt tome) is the following Paſquil,. 


% Paſquilli Valedictio. 
* Roma vale, vidi, ſatis eſt vidiſſe: revertar, 


4 Quum leno, meretrix, ſcurra, cinzdus ero.“ 

© 'The lines, Vivere qui ſancte, &c.“ do not follow here. 

© This, I think, is all the information you want. If any thing more 
6 is required, 1 ſhall be ready to communicate what JL can come at. 
“ I am, with great regard, DEAR SIR, 

&« Your moſt obedient, and moſt humble ſervant, 

Britiſh Muſeum, c Tos. PLANTA.” 
May 16, 1778.. 


Thus far the accurate Mr. Planta. Dr. Jortin may likewiſe be con- 


ſulted. Life of Eraſmus, vol. II. p. 595. who tranſcribed from this. 
collection the dialogue, intituled, Julius Excluſus. 


Rogers had probably ſeen theſe Paſquil Poets, as he called them, as 
he cites the Etymologia Rome, though not in the ſame form with Mr. 
Planta's copy. He likewiſe inſerts aut in the ſecond line, without au- 


Sidney leaves out the az, 
and conſequently followed a more authentic copy. 'The wonder is, how 


Sidney 


By. - 530 ] 


Sidney came to apply theſe verſes to the times of Claudius, &c, We 
apprehend ſomething muſt have been left out of the context, tending to 
ſhew, that the manners at Rome were ſimilar at both periods; a ſup- 
poſition far from impoſſible, conſidering the hands into which the ma- 
nuſcript fell, and the condition in which it was found by the pub- 
liſhers. 

The critic in the St. James's Chronicle of July 21, 1774, ſays, © By 
ce the uſe of the word mneretrix, in the maſculine gender, he [the author] 
« appears to have been a ſemi-barbarian poet.” 

We ſmiled at his hypercriticiſm, ſeeing no reaſon why the poet 
might not mean a female whore; and be no more of a barbarian than 
if he had ſaid, © I will return when I have cut a ſlice of green cheeſe 
from the moon.“ 


We remember an Ænigma on the Pope's eye in a leg of mutton to this 
effect: 
I am an eye that never had ſight; 
When alive I am buried; when dead, brought to light. 
T belong to a man that's a very great whore ; 
Admired by the rich, not ſo much by the poor. 

What a noble field for criticiſcm, on the more than ſemibarbarity of 
the third line of this riddle ! 

The line and halt which Sidney wrote in the Album of the Univerſity 
at Copenhagen, | 
* manus hæc, inimica tyrannis, 

Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem, “ 
are certainly his own. They contain the ſame ſentiment which he has 
over and over expreſſed in Englith proſe, turned into Latin verſe. 

« Bp. Burnet hath ſaid of the ever-memorable Algernon Sidney, that 
he ſeemed to be a chriſtian in a particular form of his own. Iam of 
opinion, that this may be ſaid of every man who reads the ſcriptures 
% with a view of forming from thence an idea of true chriſtianity 3 and 
« I own I ſhould be inclined to queſtion the authenticity of that man's 
« chriſtianity who profeſſes to be a chriſtian in any ſorm that is not his 
«© own. The biſhop tells us farther, that Sidney thought that chi- 
« anit) was to ve like a divine philoſophy in the mind; but was again/l all 

Sax: | 6 public 
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e public worſhip, and every thing that looked like a Church *. Upon which 
« it is remarked by the author of the memoirs prefixed to his Diſ- 
© courſes on government, that though Mr. Sidney was an enemy to all 
civil eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity, it does not follow from thence 
*« that he was againſt all public worſhip f. But perhaps had Sidney been 
% examined upon this head himſelf, it might have turned out, that, in 
« his opinion, this d/vine philoſophy, imbibed and planted in the mind 
% by the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, was ſufficient for ſalvation, abſtracted 
from all conſideration of public worſhip, or connection with a viſible 
« church; an opinion which differs very little, if it all, from that 
&« which imports, that church-memberſhip is not neceſſary to ſalvation, 
&« and which is held at this day by ſome who are by no means to be ſuſ- 
& pected of heterodoxy j.” For which this author refers to a ſermon of 
Bp. Warburton. je | 

More might have been ſaid upon the ſubject; but, conſidering the 
writer as a dignitary of the eſtabliſhed church, ſome may wonder that 
he had the boldneſs to ſay ſo much; and fo ſhould we, had he not fo 
dextrouſly ſcreened himſelf under the wing of one, whole excentricities, 
the friends of the eſtabliſhment muſt connive at for their own ſakes, 
and not to diſcourage the pupils that he hath brought up. 

After all, a more explicit account of Mr. Sidney's religious principles 
is deſirable; as Bp. Burnet does not inform his readers of more than 
the mere outlines. Sidney indeed has left no authentic memorials, even 
of his Chriſtianity, behind him, not even in his dying ſpeech ; ſave only 
that he exprefles in his prayer an abhorrence of idolatry, meaning, 
perhaps, the /p:r/t, as well as the profeſſion of popery, and including the 
worſhip of theological ſyſtems, as well as the veneration of idol-ceremo- 
nies of human device, in viſible churches of every denomination. 

Milton, as well as Sidney, abſented himſelf from all public worſhip; 
but he has given us ample and circumſtantial accounts of his religious 
ſentiments, either profeſſedly, or incidentally in controverſy, as his ſub- 
ject required. | 


* Hiſt. O. T. fol. vol. I. p. 538. 
+ P. 28. of the fol. edit. of 1751, ; 
t Four Diſcourſes, &c, by Francis Blackburne, M. A. Archdeacon of Cleveland. Preface, p. xxxix, xl. 
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Mr. Locke aſſerted his chriſtian liberty, not by abſenting himſelf 
from all public worſhip, but by occaſionally attending the worſhip of 
Chriſtians diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed church; and, one ſociety in 
particular, whoſe preacher was a layman ; this circumſtance is men- 
tioned in the preface to Mr, Hollis's edition of Locke's Letters on Tole- 
ration, written by Baron, who appeals to the declaration of ſome per- 
{ons then [1765] living. 

With reference to this ſingularity of Algernon Sidney, we take the 
liberty to cite another paſſage from the Preface to the Four Diſcousſes al- 
ready mentioned : 

« We are. told, in the Life of Sir Philip Sidney, that juſt before his 
& death, he called to him the mini/ters, who were all excellent men, of divers 
« nations, and before them made ſuch a confeſſion of Chriſtian Faith as no 
ce book but the heart can truly and feelingly deliver. Theſe divines of di- 
« vers nations mulſt alſo have been of divers ſects or denominations of 
« Chriſtians ; and it would perhaps have been no eaſy matter to deliver 
& a written creed that would have ſatisfied them all. Perhaps that was 
none of Sir Philip's care. He gave them one therefore, dictated by 
ce the divine philoſophy in his mind, and died a chriſtian after a form of his 
« 27%. Algernon Sidney might poſſibly pay ſome regard to the reli- 
« cious ſentiments of his noble kinſman, and adopt them as a family 
C precedent *. 

The Britiſh Biographer ſeems to have taken this anecdote from Lord 
Brooke, the writer of Sir Philip Sidney's Life; who adds, Then he 
« [Sir P. S. ] deſired them to accompany him in prayer, wherein he be- 
“ ſought leave to lead the aſſembly, in reſpect (as he ſaid) that the ſecret 
&« {ins of his own heart were beſt known to himſelf.” 

This little incident may ſerve as an inſtance, in ſome degree, of pub- 
lic worſhip ed by a layman; and affords an uſeful hint to the high 
liturgiſts, as well as to the zealous advocates for what is called free 
prayer, in certain congregations, how improper it may be, on particular 
occaſions, for a thinking Chriſtian to truſt either his faith or his devo- 
tions to the mouths of other men. 80, it is likely, thought Mr. Hollis, 
and with ſuch precedents before him who can condema him? 
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« Every man,“ ſays Andrew Marvell, © is bound to work out his 
« own ſalvation with fear and trembling, and therefore to uſe all helps 
c poſſible for his beſt ſatis faction, hearing, conferring, reading, praying 
for the aſſiſtance of Gop's Spirit; but when he hath done this he is 
© his own expoſitor, his own both miniſter and people, biſhop and dio- 
& ceſe, his own council; and, his conſcience excuſing or condemning him 
« accordingly, he eſcapes or incurs his own internal anathema x.“ 

«© Suppoſe a man,” ſays another writer, will read no other religious 
© book but only his teſtament, and will conſult no commentator there- 
on; but will only conſider the plain ſenſe of it as he readeth, and 
& make his own collections from it; this man may be thereby directed 
ce to lead a good chriſtian life; and if he ſhall do ſo, he will (according 
« to the tenour of the goſpel) be certainly ſaved by the merits of CyrIsT, 
although no Chriſtian church ſhould own him, or can lay any claim to 
© him as a member of her communion +.” 

Sidney's Diſcourſes on Government contain ſo many guards againſt 
tyranny and deſpotic power, that wherever corrupt ſtateſmen have the 
humiliation of the people in contemplation, it 1s their intereſt to de- 
preciate his doctrine, and defame his perſon, There are few practical 
politicians that are ſuch blockheads as not to ſee, that Sidney's expe- 
dients to ſecure or recover public liberty are eaſy, obvious, and even 


' practicable, wherever there is virtue enough among the enterprizing 


patriots to carry them into execution. And whenever attempts are 
made to blacken the characters of ſuch men as Lord Rullel and Alger- 
non Sidney, by writers employed or favoured by government, we are 
tempted to conclude, that the maſters or patrons of the blackeners are 
no friends to public liberty. 

Every one knows the ſcandals that have been thrown upon theſe il- 
luſtrious names by ſome Scotch hiſtorians; but every one does not 
know that the plauſible proofs brought to confirm thoſe {ſcandals are 
mere fictions, becauſe the coiners of them felt not that compunction 


that their worthy countryman Lauder did, after he had aſperſed Milton 
as a plagiary. 


* © Hiſtorical Eſſay, touching general Councils, Synods, Convocations, Creeds, and Impoſition in Re— 
ligion;“ publiſhed in a collection of tracts, by ſeveral hands, 1509. p. 369. 

+ © The Principle of the Reformation, concerning Church-Cemmunion;“ in the ſame collection, 
page 185. 
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We have ſeen two defences, or rather apologies, of Sidney and Ruſſel, 


the one by the late hiſtorian Granger, the other by the Rev. Joſeph 
Towers; they have ſaid enough to render the teſtimony of Barillon ſuſ- 
pected ; but they were too modeſt to deny the veracity of Dalrymple ; 
for they would ſay, upon what could ſo honourable a man found ſo atro- 
cious a calumny ? 

We who are not ſo ſcrupulous will give the paſſage at length: 

Sidney was ambaſſador in Denmark at the time of the Reſtoration, 
& but did not come back till the year ſeventy-eight, when the parliament 
« was preſſing the king into a war. The court of France obtained leave 
% for him to return. He did all he could to divert people from that 
«© war; ſo that ſome took him for a penſioner of France, But to thoſe 
to whom he durſt ſpeak freely he ſaid, he knew it was all a juggle; 
% that our court was in an entire confidence with France, and had no 
other deſign in this ſhew of a war, but to raiſe an army, and keep it 
«© beyond ſea till it was trained and modelled.” Burnet's Hiſt. O. T. 
vol. I. p. 5. | 

Could any man whoſe turn it would ſerve, and who could wiſh to 
realize theſe ſuſpicions, meet with a more promiſing ground-work for 
his purpoſe? I queſtion whether the Fragments of Oſſian were more 


ſubſtantial vouchers for the credit of Fingal, or whether mere Spaniſh 


intelligence afforded a more authentic baſis for Principal Robertſon's 
Mexican Lucubration, than this paſſage furniſhed for the romance of 
which Barillon and Sidney are the heroes. 

The perſons to whom Sidney opened his mind on this occaſion were, 
doubtleſs, the Lords Eſſex and Ruſſel, with whom Bp. Burnet's inti- 
macy was ſufficient to have theſe matters communicated to him. And 
had Burnet's Hiſtory, and this paſſage in it, appeared in the world ſub- 
ſequent to Sir J. D's detail, 1 have that opinion of the good ſenſe of the 
people of England as to believe, that the correſpondence between Baril- 
lon and Sidney would have been univerſally condemned as a political 
fiction. But ſhall not one Scotſman be allowed to compoſe romances as 
well as another? And when the intereſt of our patrons, and the credit 
of father Orleans, is at ſtake, it 1s not of half the conſequence what the 
people believe of a highland warrior, who is ſuppoſed to have lived 
many centuries ago, or of the patriotic exertions of Pizarro in Mexican 

America, 
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America, as what they believe of Algernon Sidney and Lord William 
Ruſſell. 5 | 

We expected to have gleaned ſome valuable intelligence concerning 
Sidney from a late publication, intituled, The Britiſh Plutarch; but 
there is little to improve by in his article, which is ſtrangely mixed with 
that of Lord Ruſſell. He paſſes over the Scotch attack upon theſe two 
patriots in ſilence, but makes amends by calling Sidney a mad Engliſb— 
man, for ſhooting his horſe, that the animal might not be the ſlave of 
the tyrant Lewis. Perhaps it might be in ſuch a fit of frenzy that 
he took Barillon's money. This modern Plutarch is miſtaken. The 
edition of Sidney's works, 17063, is not the beſt; it is much improved 
in that of 1772. 

Mr. Walpole [Noble Authors] mentions, in a note, a tract, intituled, 
4A juſt and modeſt Vindication of the Proceedings of the two laſt 
„ Parliaments, 1681, quarto, firſt written by Algernon Sidney, but 


«© new-drawn by Somers; publiſhed by Baldwin, in his Collection of 


6“ Charles II.” 
July 26, 1754. 
„ Mr.. Hollis purchaſed of Mr. George Vertue a drawing of Algernon 
« Sidney, tatis ſuæ 41. It was taken by Mr. Vertue from an original 
“in oil at Penſhurſt, by permiſſion of John earl of Leiceſter, and was 
intended to have been engraved among the illuſtrious men then pub- 
* liſhing by Knapton. It was painted by Julius Verus ab Egmont, 1663, 
and etched by Vertue.” 
July 27, 1757, Mr. Hollis ſaw the original painting at Penſhurſt. 
He ſays, it had been torn on one cheek, and likewite badly cleaned. 


He notes likewiſe, that from this drawing Mr. Gauilct's portrait of A. 


Sidney was modelled in wax to be placed among his ſeries of eminent 
perſons. A ſett of theſe models in wax, Mr. Hollis, as we have already 
mentioned, preſented to Mr. Meerman of Rotterdam. 

A free ſketch of Britannia Victrix, etched after a cameo, graven 
% upon a gem of five colors, which is in poſſeſſion of Thomas Hollis 
« of Lincoln's Inn, F. R.S. F. A.S. On the reverſe of the cameo is 
“ graven an Intaglia of the head of Algernon Sidney, after the picture 
& of him which is at Penſhurſt, with this inſcription round it: wilt! 
*. DO YOV CALL THAT GVILT!” 


From. 
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From a note among Mr. Hollis's papers, dated MDCCLXx : 

« The putting to death that ſovereign [Charles I.] could by no means 
© bc the GUILTY part of their oppoſition ; if a king deſerves to be op- 
e poſed by force of arms, he deſerves death: if he reduces his ſubjects 
& to that extremity, the blood ſpilt in the quarrel lies on him; the ex- 
« ecuting him afterwards is a mere formality.” Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, vol. II. p. 69. Sidney's ſentiment is honoured by the ſuffrage 
of this valuable writer. 

The venerable Arthur Onſlow, in a converſation with one of his 
friends, ſaid, © There was ſome little colour of law in Lord Ruſſel's 
« trial, but that Algernon Sidney was abſolutely murdered.” 

Sir John Hawles hath ably and accurately examined the circumſtances 
of both theſe trials; and it appears from his account of them, that 
both the law and the evidence upon which Ruſſel and Sidney were con- 
demned were made by the Judges and the Attorney General upon the 
{pot ; only it happened that Pemberton was a more decent man, that is 
to ſay, leſs of a brute than Jeffries, which, in the opinion of the worthy 
Speaker, might give a more plauſible colour to the proceedings againſt 
Lord Ruſſel. | 

Mr. Hollis hath mentioncd a particular concerning Algernon Sidney, 
which he had from Mr. Onſlow, the Speaker, and which he propoſed to 
inſert in his then intended new edition of Sidney's Diſcourſes. 

There is no ſaying with certainty what particular is here alluded to. 
Tt was probably the paſſage in Mr. Pelham's ſpeech, p. 228, of Sir John 
Fenwick's trial; where it is ſaid, that Sidney would not have ſaid any 
thing, even to ſave his life, if he had thought it inconſiſtent with liberty 
and the good of his country. 

At the time that Sir John Fenwick's attainder was debated in the 
Houſe of Commons, Sir John Hawles was ſolicitor general, and a mem- 
ber of parliament, and ſpake in that capacity, and not as king's counſel 
[vide Trial, p. 73. J. He acted throughout a candid part, and ſhewed 
how much fairer play Sir John had than Lord Ruſſel; and likewiſe 
ſhewed by what %% Corniſh loſt his life; but ſays not one word to in- 
validate Col. Sidney's doctrine concerning a ſingle witneſs ; but in his 


ſpeech in favour of the bill gives ſufficient reaſons to diſtinguiſh Col, 
Sidney's caſe from Sir John Fenwick's, 
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We have peruſed Algernon Sidney's article in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, the compiler of which hath endeavoured to diſcredit Bp. Burnet's 
account, that the court of France obtained leave for him to return to 
England,“ by confronting with it a letter of Sidney to the Hon. Henry 
Savile, dated Nerac, December, 1682. 

Without doubt the date is miſtaken for 1677; but there is nothing 
in that letter contradictory to what Burnet ſays of the court of France's 
obtaining leave for his return home; for the court of England would 
naturally require ſome aſſurances from himſelf or friends of his de- 
meaning himſelf as a peaceable ſubject when he arrived, abſtracted from 
any intimations from the French court that he might be gained to be 
uſeful to Charles's projects, 8c. which was probably the motive that 
induced the court of France to interfere in that matter. 

Several pamphlets were publiſhed by way of animadverfions on his 
laſt ſpeech : one of which is quoted in the Biographia Britannica, in 
order to ſhew what Sidney had no inclination to deny; viz. his being 
concerned in Charles's trial as a member of the high court of juſtice. 
We have now before us another pamphlet of the ſame ſtamp, intituled, 
«© Mr. Sidney his ſelf-conviction, or his dying paper condemned to live 
for a conviction to the preſent faction, and a caution to poſterity. 
& Printed by H. Hills, for Robert Clavell, 1684.” The curious part of 
which is to ſett off Weſt, Rumſey, and Keeling, for Ye, whriehinels 
of life, integrity of manners, and diſengagement jrom ſelf-intere/t, and to 
exculpate Lord Howard from Mr. Sidney's charge of perjury, by af- 
firming, that his contradicting upon oath, what he had faid when not 
upon oath, was what he might ſafely do without being liable to that im- 
putation. 

We could make ſome farther remarks on our patriot's article in the 
Biographia Britannica; but as the whole work is undergoing a reviion, 
by able and candid editors, we have no doubt but this Lite, as well as 
others, Will have juſtice done it; and we have no inclination to antici- 
pate what will be ſo much better told by the reſpectable undertakers of 
this valuable work, of which we have already had ſo maſterly a ſpecimen, 

« When the celebrated Algernon Sidney placed his head on the block, 
« he was aſked, as is cuſtomary in ſuch caſes, by the exccutioner, 7 

. 4 he 
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& he ſhould riſe again © To this he intrepidly rephed : Not li the general 
&« reſurrection : Strike on.“ 

This we tranſcribe from a paper, intituled, © The Egotiſt, N* 12, 
December 17, 1768.” The reply is ſo perfectly characteriſtic, that we 
cannot withold our aſſent to the authenticity of the anecdote; and, as this 
expreſſion may be conſidered as part of Sidney's dying ſpeech, we are 
obliged to retract ſome part of what we have ſaid above, and allow this 
to be a full proof of Sidney's belief of the Chriſtian revelation, 

We have ſaid ſomething of Sir Philip Sidney's religion ; ; and we can- 
not help thinking that he derived ſome of his ſentiments on that ſubject 
from Hubert Languet, though little of that ſort may appear in Languet's 
letters to him. Perhaps he might likewiſe imbibe ſome of Languet's 
political principles from their frequent converſations. But of this we 
have met with no explicit proof. He was a man of great ſpirit and cou- 
rage, and of a {ound judgment in matters of weight and conſequence to 
his country, which makes it leſs matter how he ſucceded in works of 
imagination ; and we leave his vindication or apology to thoſe who may 
think Mr. Walpole's cenſure of him too ſevere. We ſhall only ſay, that 


if ſome ſubſequent poets, play-writers, and noveliſts, we could mention, 


had been put to their purgation, it would have appeared how much 
they had been obliged for ſome of their embelliſhments to Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia. Concerning Sir Philip's attempts to introduce the 
meaſures of Latin verſe into Englith poetry, we ſhall only give the fol- 
lowing anecdote : © A very young lady, highly accompliſhed in ſome 
branches of polite learning, repeating ſome Engliſh ſapphics on the 
ſubject of the laſt judgment and the diflolution of the preſent mundane 
ſyſtem, in the preſence of ſome men of genius and learning, greatly 
aitected them with the force of the poetry, and the propriety and ener- 
gy with which it was rehearſed, and, having expreſſed their eagerneſs 
to know the author, were greatly ſurprized to find that ſo extraordinary 
a compoſition was the work of the reſpectable Iſaac Watts, D. D.“ 
We ſhall add a teſtimony to the merit of Sir Philip Sidney not much 
known : 
« Ily a eu deux Philippes, beaux eſprits, deſquels les noms ſe reſſem- 
6 blent, de Mornay, de Marnix | Baudius y en adjouſte un troiſieſme et avec 
e 7ai/0n, 
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« raifon, Philippe Sidney].” Scaligerana ſecunda, edit. 1740, at the word 
Marnix. 

We are hardly friends with Mr. Des Maizeaux for omitting to refer 
us to the paſſage of Baudius. 

The miſtakes of Sir Fulk Grevil concerning our hero are rectified in 
the Biographia Britannica after Anthony Wood. 


HUBERT LANGUE x. 

THE Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos was a favorite book with Mr. 
Hollis; which was the reaſon of our enlarging on that ſubject in the 
Memoirs. Mr. Bayle, we think, has left his reader under uncertainty in 
his diſſertation concerning the author of that book. Perhaps however he 
has told us as much as he could learn. He ſeems at leaſt to have had 
the approbation of the accurate Mr. De la Monnoye, in his corrections 
of the Menagiana, vol. IV. p. 61. &c. What he adds to that article we 
ſhall cite : 

6 The Vindiciz is worthy of Languet. We there diſcover the able 
& lawyer and politician, ſuch as he really was; the ſtile is agreeable to 
& that of his epiitles. The place of its impreſſion is Baſil, by Thomas 
& Guarin. A ſtrong preſumption, at leaſt, that he was the printer, is, 
« that comparing the initial letters of the chapters with thoſe of an edi- 
& tion of Lilius Gyraldus, in folio, by the ſame Guarin, I have found 
c them altogether alike. They who have other books which came from 


© th: ſame preſs may give themſelves the pleaſure of this exami- 


& nation.” | 

Few critics, leſs ſolicitous than Mr. de la Monnoye to find fathers for 
anonymous books, would think of identifying a printer by the flou- 
riſhes or devices of his initial letters. One of theſe ornaments, however, 
in the firſt edition of the Vindiciæ, at the beginning of the firſt queſ- 
tion, is remarkable enough to catch the eye of the moſt carelets obſerver 
of ſuch things. It repreſents two ſoldiers playing at dice on the head 


of a drum, and a third ſtanding by as a ſpectator. 


The printers of thoſe times ſeem to have piqued themſelves upon 
their taite in theſe embelliſhments of initial letters. In a folio edition 
of Sleion, printed at Franctort, 1568, by Peter Fabricius, at the ex- 
pence oft Sigiſmond Feyrabcnd, the initials are adorned with a repre- 
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ſentation of ſome character of mythological ſtory, whoſe name began 
with the ſame letter. The letter A. is embelliſhed with the figure of 
Amphion on the back of the dolphin; C. with Cadmus and the dragon 
D. Daphne and Apollo; I. Icarus; M. Midas; V. Venus and Adonis, 
&c. The third book begins with the word Fridericus. But mythology 
furniſhing no character to the printer's mind whoſe name began with 
an F. he hath ſubſtituted Phaeton as the device for that initial. Learned 
and curious men, in their accounts of the progreſs of printing, have not 
neglected to remark on the various marks and devices of different 
printers, The cuſtom of embelliſhing initial letters took its riſe moſt 
probably from the illummations, as they are called, in manuſcripts. See 
the article ToR1, in Bayle's Dictionary. | 

Sir David Dalrymple's edition of Languet's Letters to Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, printed at Edinburgh, 1776, is elegant, and more correct than for- 
mer editions; but might have been improved. The Index nominum 
may, in ſome degree, ſupply the place of notes ; but is too imperfect in 
that reſpect to ſatisfy an inquiſitive reader. The teſtimonies from dif- 
ferent authors, at the beginning, do honour to Languet as far as they 
go. But do not atone for the want of a lite of Languet, which the pub- 
lic had ſome reaſon to expect upon the republication of any of his valu- 
able pieces. We appeal to Mr. Bayle, art. LANGUET, Rem. [F] for the 
juſtification of this remark, and think Sir David would have done well 
to have ſupplied the defect of Mr. Ludovicus, who, according to Mr. 
Bayle's information, intended to prefix to his edition of Languet's Let- 
ters his Life, by Mr. De la Mare. Perhaps that might have occaſioned 
ſome notice of the author, and doctrine of the Vindiciz contra Tyrannos, 
not very palatable to the givers of good things in theſe days. 

Whether Languet wrote that book or not, he eſpouſed the principles 
of it, as appears by the following citations. 

The battle of Dreux was fought January 19, 1563. The Duke of 
Guiſe was ſhot by Poltrot, the 18th of February following. Languet 
writes to Joachim Camerarius the elder, in Auguſt the ſame year, as fol- 
lows, from Paris : 

& Plerique de cauſis ex eventu judicant. Mihi ſane videtur hujus. 
& regionis ſtatus non abſimilis eſſe ei qui fuit Rome poſt inter fectum Ju- 
« lums; 
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e lum ; ſed neſri in eo cautiores fuerunt, quod Tyrannum ſuſtulerunt 
& antequam res ſuas conſtituerat.“ Epiſt. IX. edit. 1646. 

He had ſaid nearly the ſame thing to Ulrich Mordiſius, in a letter, 
dated June 20 in the ſame year, from Paris. 

By noſiri, Languet means the Proteſtants, and by Tyrannum the 
Duke of Guiſe, who, at the time of his death, governed the councils and 
affairs of France uncontrolled by the authority of the King or theQueen 
mother; and he muſt be here underſtood to aſcribe the death of Guiſe 
to the counſels of his own party; 1. e. the Proteſtants. 

And yet, from a letter of his to the ſame Mordiſius, dated from Leip- 
ſic, April 16, 1563, he appears to have been otherwiſe informed: 

“ Fuit mihi valde gratum intelligere ex tuis literis Amiralium libe- 
“ ratum ſuſpicione cædis Guiſn, propter odium familiarum. GENE“E§V 
4 Ros lus eſt etiam illum alterum non ſpe præmii, ſed ſua ſponte pra- 
„ traſſe 1LLUD PRAECLA RU FACINUS quo patriam ab interitu vindi- 
it. 

This is a moſt honourable teſtimony to the Sieur Poltrot, and at the 
ſame time a high preſumptive proof that the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos 
was written by no other hand. For where will you find the principle 


ſo ſtrongly avowed in the writings of Beza, Du Pleſſis, Hottoman, or any 
of thoſe to whom the Vindiciz has been aſcribed ? 


Poltrot, immediately before he ſhot the duke of Guiſe, “ prayed fer- 


ce vently that Gop would give him grace to change his mind, if what he 
e was about to do was diſpleaſing to him! otherwiſe, that he would give 
«© him reſolution and ſufficient ſtrength to ſlay this tyrant, and by that 
6 means to deliver Orleans from deſtruction, and the whole realm of 
« France from ſo miſerable a tyranny !” Beza, Eccleſ. Hiſt, vol. II. 
P. 268. | 


May not Languet be ſuppoſed to have had this prayer of Poltrot in 
his mind when he wrote as above ? | 


Mr. Hollis, we certainly believe, intended to procure a new edition of 


the Vindiciz contra Tyrannos, and cauſed an elegant engraving of Lan- 


guet's head to be taken by Mr. Cipriani, from an original painting 1n 


his [Mr. Hollis's] collection; with a deſign of prefixing it to ſuch new 
edition, ; 
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A book intituled, © De furoribus Gallicis, Erneſto Veramundo Friſio 


« auctore,“ has been fathered upon Languet, as we are informed, by Mr. 
Bayle ; but he ſays, after Mr. de la Mare, © on no good grounds.” We 
have not ſeen this gentleman's Life of Languet ; but till there are good 
grounds to aſcribe it to ſome other author, we ſhould have no ſcruple 
to give it to Languet, judging from the elegance of the ſtile, the per- 
ſpicuity of the narrative, and the judicious reflections of the hiſtorian. It 
is the beſt account extant of the riſe, progreſs, and conſequences of the 
Pariſian Maſſacre. The author ſays, © cujus [rei] cognoſcendaxqgmculta- 
© tem cum ex mea ipſius calamitate, tum ex 1s qui magnam illarum 
& trucidationum partem ſuis oculis hauſerunt acceperim.” 

Languet, in his letter to Sir Philip Sidney, Jan. 1, 1574, where he 
ſpeaks of an oration he had compoſed in the name of ſome German 
princes three years before, 7. e. 1571, ſays, in qua ſunt quadam ita 
libere didla, ut in tumuliu Pariſienſi valde metuerim ne ea res et mibi 
exitio. 

From this laſt citation we conclude, that Languet was in a ſituation, 
during the tumultus Pariſienſis, to collect all the evidence mentioned in 
the former. 

There were two early editions of this book of Veramundus; one in 
quarto, Edinburgi, 1573; another, in ſmall octavo, of the ſame date, 
now before us, ſaid in the colophon, Excugium Londini in adibus Heurici 
Bynnemanni typographi anno ſalutis humana 1573. 

In the copy we uſe the name of the place where printed is cut out of 
the title-page 3 we believe it to have been Edinburg! As this likewiſe 
is the fictitious ſignature in the Vindiciæ, we think it a preſumption at 
leaſt that both came from the ſame hand. 

Many have been the editions of the Vindicia contra Tyrannos, Mr. 
Hollis picked up as many of them as he could meet with. Among the 
reit he had one in 24?, in which the title was altered into“ Vindicie 
% Religionis, hoc cit Deciſio Theologica-Politica, quatuor quæſtionum,“ 
[which are put down in the title-page at full length] © Autore Stephano 


« Tanio Bruto Celta. Pariſiœ. Typis Michaelis De Mathoniere, 1631.5 


There is little doubt but this edition was procured by the Proteſtants, and 
probably upon ſome particular occaſion, which cannot now be diſcovered. 
We conjecture however that this edition was printed at Edinburgh, ra- 
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ther than Paris, and might be meant for a check to Laud's impoſitions 
of ceremonies, &c. in Scotland about that time. Dr. Kennet mentions 
an edition of the Vindiciæ, Urſellis, 1600. It ſhould be Uſellis, Oyſel, in 
Sardinia, Preface to his tranſlation of Pliny's Panegyric. 

Another edition, in 12mo. © Stephano Junio Bruto celta ſive, ut pu- 
ce tatur Theodore Beza, auctore, Amſtelodami, 1660,” to throw odium, 
it is thought, on that party in Holland. 

Mr. Walpole will excuſe us, if, having an high eſtimation of Hubert 
Languet's learning and judgment, we believe he muſt have ſeen ſome- 
thing very extraordinary in Sir Philip Sidney's underſtanding and abili- 
ties, to have induced him to correſpond with Sir Philip on ſuch ſubjects 
as are treated of in the letters he wrote to that gentleman. If Sir Philip's 
L part of the correſpondence had been preſerved, it would have given us 


perhaps a ſpecimen of his merit beyond what his remaining works 
exhibit, 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN, | 


IIS book De jure Regni apud Scotos was another of Mr. Hollis's fa- 1 
vourites. He had a copy of the firſt edition of that tract, in the blank 
leaves of which are ſome curious particulars, in manulcript ; and, among 
others, the Scotch act of parliament, prohibiting the ſale of the book, 
which the reader will find in the Appendix, N III. 

Buchanan dedicated his book, De jure, &c. to his royal pupil 
James VI. The dedication bears date Jan. 10, 1579. The whole title is, 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos, Dialogus, authore Georgio Buchanano Sco- 
to. Anno Do. 1579.” It was probably printed at Edinburgh, and at 
{ſome preſs where there were no Greek types; tor the Greek words are 
every where inferted in blank ſpaces with a pen. It 1s hardly to be 
ſuppoſed that there were no Greek types in Edinburgh at that time; = | 
or, if that was really the caſe, it is a certain proof that Languet's /d/- 1 
cio, NC, mult have been printed elſewhere, as the Greek in that tract Il 
is printed iu its proper character. EE 0 

Mr. Hollis, in a blank page at the end of this copy, ſays, © In the 
« year 1579 this bouk was likewiſe printed, with the following title : 

« De jure Regni apud Scotos, Dialogus, authore Geœorgio Buchanaua 11 
Scoto, 


1 — 


1 


& Scoto, Edinburgi, apud Johannem Roſſeum, pro Henrico Charteris, 
% A. D. 1579, cum privilegio Regali.” 

There is no accounting for the difference in the title-pages of theſe 
two editions in one and the ſame year. We can only ſay that we have 
compared the firſt mentioned copy with ſeveral ſubſequent editions, and 
find no variations, except a very few mentioned by Ruddiman. The 
latter, by Roſs and Charteris, we have not ſeen. Mr. Hollis likewiſe 
mentions another edition, in I 5 80, without the name of the place where, 
or the printer by whom printed. There was an Engliſh tranſlation, in 
1680, I12M0. 

In a blank page at the beginning is written, in the owner's own hand, 
Liber Thome Hollis Angli Hoſpitii Lincolnienſis, Regalis et Antiqua- 
riorum ſocietatum ſodalis, libertatis, patriæ preſtantiſque ejus con- 
c ſtitutionis laudatiſſimè, anno 1688, recuperatæ, amatoris ſtudioſiſſimi.“ 

The ſame is written, word for word, in Mr. Hollis's copy of the 
Vindiciæ. | 

This book appears to have had ſeveral maſters ; all of them giving 
an honourable teſtimony of the value of its contents. 

The firſt is, © Ewrtins Jolyvet me habet Deſmarais, a+ gratia? 
1625. Virtu, Loy, et Verite.” Hence it paſſed, through many in- 
termediate hands no doubt, into the poſſeſſion of General James Dormer, 
as appears by the following note: © Donum amiciſſimi Jacobi Dormer, 
* T&&i2gy,00. A. D. 1716. Floreat Libertas, pereat Tyrannis. J. Bridges,” 
and underneath, by the ſame hand, “ 76 eVdxiov 73 exefc0,, 73 qs 
& exeuleroy 70 evyuyor. Thucyd. in oratione Periclis.” 

Thus Engliſhed in Mr. Hollis's hand: 

Felicity is freedom, and freedom is magnanimity.” Then follows, 
ce Libertas ſummum vitæ condimentum. Johannes Wardus, LL. D. 
* Rhet. Prof. Greſh. Reg. et Ant. SS. Sodal. Muſ. Brit. Cur.” and from 
this worthy perſon we believe Mr. Hollis had the book, as Dr. Ward's 
name and additions are put down in his hand-writing. 

The laſt is this Greek verſe : | 

Hou wie 7 deern; dnox/w) a 0eALOv Tae 3 
to which is ſubſcribed the vencrable name Chatham, in the hand-writ- 
ing of that illuſtrious patriot. 
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By the information of a learned friend we found this verſe was 
cited by Longinus, ſect. 44, from Homer, Od. P. v. 322, 323. 
"Hpuov y#2 T HpeTlG ana evevota Zebę 
"Avipog, £07 av july Mẽu N uc S. 
which are thus tranſlated by Pope: 
Jove fix*d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 
Mr. Pope, in his note, tranſlates Longinus's reflections on a ſtate of 
flavery, which introduce this citation, with too great freedom, as we 


think. 


Longinus chiefly means to prove, that no ſlave can be an orator, not 
only becauſe of the confinement of his ideas, but becauſe alſo he is de- 
prived of the liberty of ſpeech ; that is, of the practice neceſſary to 
finiſh a complete orator, — 

How our great Englith orator would be affected with theſe reflections 
of Longinus's philoſopher, may be caſily conceived, 

We can give no account how Buchanan's doctrine came to be thus 
honoured with Lord Chatham's approbation. We can only conjecture, 
that the book might be ſhewn him by Mr. Hollis, and that he might 
be prompted to add this maxim in favour of Liberty, to the preceding 
entries, in conformity to the cuſtom of learned men writing ſome fa- 
vourite ſentence in what has been called Album Amicorum *. 

Buchanan, by ſpending ſo much of his time in France, became 
better known there than he would otherwiſe have been, and conſc- 
quently more expoſed to the vengeance of the papiſts of that country, 
for his verſes againſt the Franciſcans, for his dialogue De zzre, &c. and 
for ſuch parts of his hiſtory as relate to the Queen of Scots, who had 
been the conſort to their king. The calumnies and falſehoods written 
about this great man by ſuch bigots and ſycophants as Garaſſe, Varillas, 
Orleans, Moreri, &c. may be ſeen in Bayle's article of Buchanan, where 
many of them are refuted. | 

What father Orleans has faid of him is barely referred to by Bayle 
we ſhall threfore tranſcribe the paſſage, as that hiſtorian of the Revo- 
lations of England is ſaid to have come into better credit with ſome of 
our countrymen than he was honoured with twenty years ago. 


* It was lent Lord Chatham to read, 
& One 


— 
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One cannot read, without harbouring ſome indignation againſt 
&« him” [our James I.] “ for his patience in ſuffering the inſolence of 
« Buchanan, who had the aſſurance to dedicate a book to him, wherein 


e he makes kings amenable to the judgment of their ſubjects, and liable 
&« to puniſhments, of which depoſition is not the moſt ſevere, What 


« this mercenary hiſtorian hath falſely written, touching Mary Stuart, 


« ſhould have found in the heart of a ſon a little vivacity exerted againſt 
« the calumniator of his mother. Poſterity, who will not pardon his 
« tameneſs with reſpect to Queen Elizabeth, notwithſtanding it was ſo 
«© much his intereſt to keep well with her, will not forgive his indul- 
c gence of a worthleſs fellow, only becauſe he was a man of genius.“ 
Hiſt. Rev. Liv. IX. ſub anno 1625. 

If another jeſuit ſhould undertake to continue father Orleans's hiſtory 
to the preſent times, he might perhaps change his note, and call ſuch 
indulgence by the name of encouragement, and quote father Philips's 
hiſtory as an inſtance. | 

But Orleans was ill-informed, and knew little of the times, or the 
country of which he was writing. 

Buchanan dates the dedication of his book, De jure Regn, to James, 
January, 1579, when that king was his pupil. The book was publiſhed 
that ſame year, as we have mentioned; and probably about the ſame 
time his hiſtory of Scotland, which ends with the year 1571. 

Buchanan died in September 1582, and the factions in the interval, 
between the publication of his books, and that period, would have left 
James no time for animadverſion on ſuch writings if he had been of age 
to govern for himſelf, which he was not, 

In the Scottith parliament of 1584 Buchanan's books were con- 
demned and prohibited. | Wee s 

James makes Caſaubon ſay, in a letter to the excellent Thuanus, dated 
March, 1612, that he was then but fourteen or fifteen years of age; 
but he was eighteen in 1584. Caſaubon adds, in the ſame letter, that 
neither Buchanan's hiſtory, nor any other of the ſame ſort [neque ſimilis 
ulla alia], had been publiſhed in Scotland. See Mr, Samuel Buckley's ſe— 
cond letter to Dr. Mead, 1728, p. 42. 

We much queſtion the truth of this. Buchanan dedicated his hiſtory 
to his pupil the King; this addreſs is dated Edinburgi, 1111 calend, 

Septemb.; 
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Septerab. ; but no year mentioned. In it however he mentions ſome 


former editions, one at leaſt, which had ſuffered at the preſs ; and it is 


very unlikely, that a work dedicated to the King by one of his ſubjects 
ſhould be firſt printed or publiſhed in a foreign land; and Buchanan 
was dead in 1584, when the Scotch Parliament which condemned his 
books was held. But be this as it might, he ſaid, that there was an edi- 
tion of Buchanan's hiſtory, with his dialogue De jure Regni, annexed, 
printed at Franctort, by John Wechel, at the expence of Sigiſmund 
Feyrabend, 1n this very year 1584. The copy we have before us wants 
the title-page, and probably ſome other preliminaries, by which we 
might have learned whether it was printed from a Scotch edition or 
not *. | 

But why ſhould James endeavour to impoſe upon Thuanus ? For a 
very obvious reaſon ; to prevail with him to pay no credit to Buchanan, 
whom he had chiefly followed in thoſe parts of his own noble hiſtory, 
where he had occaſion to ſpeak of Scottiſh affairs. 

But the honeſt and upright Thuanus was proof againſt all James's at- 
tempts of that kind, and, though with great modeſty and deference, in 
reply to all Camden's and Caſaubon's arguments, he ſupported the credit 
of Buchanan, by the authority of others, even of the contrary party. 

They who have a mind to ſee this curious correſpondence may find 
it in Buckley's Letters, and ſtill more circumſtantially in that noble edi- 
tion of Thuanus's hiſtory ; to which theſe letters were preparatory, 

To balance the ſcandals thrown upon Buchanan by the French papiſts, 
and Scotch or Engliſh Tories, we ſhall add, in the Appendix, the cha- 
racters given of him by Thuanus and Burnet, not forgetting Spotſwood, 
who could not forbear to do him juſtice, though no doubt he diſliked 
his principles. | 

His book De jure Regni apud Scotos ever was, and ever will be, an 
eyeſore to the Stuart-race, and the fautors of it and their principles: 

« He went too far, ſays Spotſwood, in depreſſing the royal authority 
of Princes; and allowing their controlment by ſubjects ;” which is 
moderate enough for a man whoſe ideas were ſo far warped the other 
way. 


* Concerning the ſeveral editions of Buchanan's works conſult Ruddiman's preface to Freebairn's 
edition, 
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Thuanus qualifies his encomium of Buchanan with this gentle draw- 
back in a parentheſis, (quamvis interdum libertate genti innata contra 
regium faſtigium acerbior.) 

One cannot wonder that the profligate jeſuit John Baptiſt Machault, 
who, in the year 1614, publiſhed ſome infamous No7azions upon Thu- 
anus's hiſtory, ſhould abuſe the excellent Preſident for this lenity to 
the Scotch politician. 

o Buchananum laudat Thuanus,” fays he, „quem impudentiſſima 
& ugiwoz: excuſat, interdum inquit, /ibertate, &c. Unde autem dere- 
© pente mollis ille cenſor qui ſcripta Buchanani, pene dicam ſanguine 
© humano exarata, quibus ule populum ad arma contra principes fu- 
% menda convocat, tam levi brachio cædit *.“ 

One cannot wonder, we ſay, at ſuch ſtrictures from a jeſuit. But 
what ſhall we think of the following cenfure paſſed upon Buchanan by 
ſuch a writer as Caſaubon ; and that in a letter to the ſame Thuanus ? 

“% Quid igitur de Buchanano et Scotis aliquot aliis dicemus, qui di- 
&« ſerte verbiſque expreſſis, (horreſco referens !) legitimos Reges quos 
« ipfi Tyrannos appellant, vel publico ſupplicio afficiendos pronunciant, 
vel privati cujuſvis manu eſſe occidendos * 

But this made no impreſſion upon the noble hiſtorian, who was pro- 
bably convinced that Buchanan's principles were not innatè to the Scots 
only, but derived from the primeval inſtitutions of nature in all free 
ſtates ; and a Chatham or a Hollis would have informed Caſaubon, that 
the innate liberty of Thuanus's own countrymen (as appears in Hotto-- 
man's Franco-Gallia , ſuggeſted to them the ſame principles; and that 

the 


* P. 12. The whole title of the book is this: “In Jacobi Thuani Hiſtoriarum libros, Notationes, Lecto- 
© n;3bus, et utiles, et neceſſariæ. Auctore Johanne Baptiſta Gallo, Ingolſtadii, 1614.“ The book was con- 
demned and prohibited by the magiſtrates of Paris, in the ſame year. 

+ Epiſtolæ Iſaaci Caſauboni Rotterdami, 1709. Epiſt. mbccvil. p. 372. Buckley omits this paſſage of 
Caſaubon's letter to Thuanus in his ſecond letter to Dr. Mead. 

t Hottoman's Franco-Gallia was another of Mr, Hollis's canonical books on the ſubje& of government. 
Machault the jeſuit abuſes Thuanus for his indulgence to this author likewiſe : ** Nec vero acerbior fuit 
© in reprchendenda Hottamanni Franco-Gallia, aut Anthenotico Boetiani Burdegalenſis ſenatoris, quibus 
illi Monarchiæ Gallicanæ hoſtes capitaliſſimi plebeculam quaſi. claſſico ad defectionem excitant. Si quid 
« tale a catholico quopiam, Deus immortalis ! quibus diris caput ejus Thuanus devoveret ?* Machaul- 
tus, 13 

RE does indeed mention Hottoman's book, among others; which, he ſays, were publiſhed in r573 
(the year after the Paris Maſſacre) ad preparandos 'ſeditioni animos; but, for the reſt, he barely gives an 
account of the contents of it, without attempting to confute the doctrines therein advanced. Lib. 57. 
{ub an. 1573. | 
Lord 
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the legitimacy of a king at his acceſſion did not hinder his degenerat- 
ing into a tyrant, in the ſenſe of Buchanan, puniſhable by the people 
for his miſgovernment. | 

Our prerogative lawyers, and their pupils in the political ſchool, are 
careful to appriſe us, from time to time, that many ſteps taken at the 
Revolution were contrary to law; but they have not ſhewn that they 
were contrary to the Engliſh conſtitution. They allow indeed that all 
was made whole by the acts of ſettlement. But they will hardly ſay 
that the princes whoſe ſucceſſion was then ſecured by thoſe acts were 
not removeable for the violation of thoſe acts, or ſuch mal-adminiſtration 
as ſhould ſtrike at the fundamental rights of the people, ſecured to them 
by the common law, or particular compact and ſtipulation. 

The Bill of Rights, for inſtance, ſays, “that elections of members to 
“ {erve in the Houſe of Commons ſhall be free ;” and ſo ſays the com- 
mon law, interpreted by common ſenſe. All influence therefore of 
kings or their miniſters, tending to infringe that freedom, 1s treaſon 
againſt the people, and may by them be oppoſed and puniſhed ; nor 
does it alter the caſe when the electors themſelves, or their corrupt re- 
preſentatives, are acceſſaries in the conſpiracy. The virtuous and un- 
corrupted part of the public have a right reſerved to them by their 


Lord Moleſworth's Remarks on Mr. Bayle's cenſure of Tlottoman are juſt, But perhaps Bayle was not 
ſo much a friend to tyranny and tyrants,” in general, as forward to ſhew his ſpleen to our K. William 
(who had diſobliged him), by diſapproving the doctrines in virtue of which his acceſſion to the crown of 
England was promoted. 

The Jeſuit Machault, we ſee, ſays, that “ if ſuch doctrines had been publiſhed by a catholic, Thuanus 
„ would have railed horrible outcries.” He means ſuch catholics as they were who encouraged Chaſtel, 
Clement, and Ravilliac, in their ſeveral enterpriſes. And it cannot be denied, that the deteſtation of thy 
jeſuits, who encouraged and juſtified thoſe aſſaſſins, made the French proteſtants extremely cautious to 
avoid recrimination upon themſelves, in writing and ſpeaking of the tyrants under whom they ſuftered per- 
ſecution ; and, indeed, on that account profeſſed the moſt conſummate loyalty to their princes, even to 
affectation. The very ſame Salmaſius who encouraged princes to reſiſt the uſurpations of the pope, and to 
chaſtiſe the inſolence of his ecclefiaſtics, defended the tyrant Charles I. in all his illegal aéts againſt the 
ſafety and happineſs of a whole people. Machault would have given his vote tor the depoſition or flaugh» 
ter of an heretical king, but an orthodox tyrant might for him have uſed his lay-ſubjeéts as his dogs or 
horſes. But this was a diſtinction (obvious enough to all ſenſible men) to which the Proteſtants of France 
did not care to truſt, It appears, however, in that letter of Bongars to Thuanus, quoted by Mr. Bayle, 
that they were not all of them at all times ſo ſcrupulous. Whether Lord Moletworth was aware of the ac- 
cuſations brought againſt Hottoman by Baudoin, mentioned in the end of Hottoman's article in Bayle's 
Dictionary, does not appear. Perhaps he thought the defence of Hottoman, in ſach matters, of no cunſe- 


quence to his deſign in publiſhing the Franco Gallia. Baudoin was a weathercock, and changed his reli. | 


gion often, on more than ſuſpicious motives. Hottoman was ſteady to his principles in all emergencies, His 
conduct was a reproach to Baudoin ; and perhaps Hue le lachryme, 
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original charters, the charters of nature and ſocial happineſs, to rid 
themſelves of the defaulters, unleſs Mr. Locke is miſtaken, who ſays, 
© The community perpetually retains a ſupreme power of ſaving them- 
&« ſelves from the attempts and deſigns of any body, even of their legi- 
& {lators, whenever they ſhall be ſo fooliſh or ſo wicked as to lay and 
carry on deſigns againſt the liberties and properties of the ſubject.” 
(Locke of Civil Government, Chap. XIII. p. 328. Mr. Hollis's edition, 
1764.) A doctrine which a certain eminent divine forgot to confute 


when he ſo ſtrenuouſly contended for the abſolute and excluſive ſupre-. 


macy of the legiflature. 


They who will take the trouble to pernfe with attention the corre-- 
ſpondence of Caſaubon and Camden with Thuanus, on the hiſtory of 


the Scots, will be ſurprized at the attempts of ſome modern authors to 


diſcredit the accounts that Buchanan has given of James's mother, and 


her exploits. It was not in the power of James or his underworkers, 


Sir Robert Cotton, William Camden, and Iſaac Caſaubon, all names of 
renown, to unſettle Thuanus's judgment of the veracity of George Bu-- 
chanan, For the credit due to the more modern vindicators of James. 
and his mother, we refer our readers to Mr. Walpole's catalogue of 


Royal and Noble Authors, &c. and to ſome obſervations on the account 


of that work given by the Critical Reviewers, [1d eſt, the late Dr. e 


let] for Woodgate and Brooks, 1759. 


The Britiſh Biographer tells us, in the margin of Buchanan's article 
(ſupplement, p. 19), that“ when it was obſerved to him, that he had 
made his majeſty | James, his pupil] a pedant, he replied, it was the 
„ beſt he could make of him.“ Dr. Philip Nicolls, the compiler of this 


article, gives us no authority for this converſation, which may perhaps 


be apocryphal, but is not quite improbable. The article itſelf is but 
ſlightly compoſed, otherwiſe not much reprehenſible. We doubt not 


of its having every advantage under the hands of the able reviſers in 
their new edition of this intereſting work. 


„When Buchanan was dying, he was requeſted by the king his pu- 


6 pil to contradict what he had written too licentiouſly concerning 
„ Queen Mary his mother; and to make amends for the {ſcandals where- 


« with he had aſperſed her character in his writings, by ſome illuſtrious 


« teſtimony to the contrary. Buchanan only anſwered, that in a little 
© time 
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« time his majeſty would have full ſatisfaction on that head. But 
« being afterwards frequently applied to by ſome of the king's confi... 
« dants on the ſame ſubject, he ſatisfied the king with this final anſwer, 
« That he could not recall what be had written in the full perſuaſion of 
&« his mind, that it was true; but that after his death it would be in his 
© 7naje/ty's power to diſpoſe of his writings, as he thought it; but he wiſhed 
« the king would uſe bis diſcretion, and conſider Jerioufly what be ſhould. do in- 
« @ matter of that nature; and reflect, that though kings inveſted with abſo- 
« Jute power by GoD * might do what they pleaſed, yet that TRUTH which 
« received ts /irength from Gop was as far ſuperior to kings in power, as' 
« GoD was greater than men.“ Thuanus Reſtitutus, p. 55. 

This may be oppoſed againſt the tales told by the partizans and fa-- 
vourers of the Scottiſh Queen, concerning Buchanan's repentance ; and” 
his recantation on his death-bed of thoſe parts of his hiſtory relating to- 
the adventures and exploits of that princeſs; concerning which Thomas- 
Ruddiman's noble edition of Buchanan's works may be conſulted. 
Ruddiman was a faithful editor; and, having done that part of his duty, 
he may be allowed to indulge his ſpleen againſt a writer of Buchanan's 
complexion, who choſe not to worſhip Ruddiman's gods. We believe - 
Mr. Ruddiman never ſaw or heard of the firſt edition of the dialogue - 
De jure Regni, &c. which we.have deſcribed above, and which was cer-- 
tainly prior to that of Roſſe and Charteris, dated indeed in the ſame year; 
but, as far as we can learn, executed at a different preſs. 

Buchanan's Hiſt. of Scotland was firſt printed at Edinburgh, by Alex 
ander Arbuthnot, 1582, ſmall folio; a copy of which we have now 
before us; it has been much uſed, but is a fair copy: before the hiſ- 
tory, and after the dedication, is a copy of verſes by Andrew Melvin, 
with this title, “In G. Buchanani Dialogum de Jure Regni apud Scotos, 
et Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoriam ab eodem conſcriptam.” By this title 
we were miſled to ſuppoſe, that the Dialogue had been torn out from - 
the book, till we conſulted Mr. Ruddiman, who, ſpeaking of the ſeveral : 
editions of the dialogue, ſays, „Item cum præcedentibus editionibus - 
& [Hi/torie /c.\ preter primam Alexandri Arbuthneti.” 

* The Latin words are, Reges cum ſoluta poteſiate a Deo conſtilutos, nihil non poſſe, The ſenſe of which 


we may probably have miſtaken, Buchanan could never think that kings were conſtituted by Gob wit“ 
abſolute power, 
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JOHN POYNET 


« WAS born in Kent, bred (ſay ſome) in King's College, in Cam- 
* bridge. Sure I am he was none of the foundation therein, becauſe 
« not appearing in maſter Hatcher's exact manuſcript catalogue. Bale 
is rather to be believed herein, making him to be brought up in 
« Queen's college, in the ſame univerſity. 

«© But wherever he had his education, he arrived at admirable learn- 
« ing, being an exact Grecian, and moſt expert mathematician. He 
<« preſented king Henry VIII. with a horologium (which I mightEngliſh 


% dial, clock, or watch; ſave that it is epitheted Sciotericum) obſerving 


e the ſhadow of the ſun, and therein ſhewing not only the hours, but 
% dayes of the month, change of the moon, ebbing and flowing of the 
„ ſea, &Cc. | 

2“ His ſermons ſo endeared him to King Edward VI. that he Pre- 
&« ferred him (whilit as yet ſcarce thirty-ſix years of age) to the biſhop- 


& rick of Rocheſter, then of Wincheſter. But alas! theſe honors ſoon 
40 got, were as ſoon loſt; being forced to fly into High Germany in the 


« firſt of Queen Mary, where, before he was fully forty, and before 


he had finiſhed his book, begun againſt Thomas Martin, in defence of 


% Miniſters' marriage, he died at Straſburg, the 2d of Auguſt, 1556, 
and was buried there with great lamentation.” Fuller's Worthies, 
Kent, p. 72. after Godwin and Bale. 

What more there may be about him in theſe two writers cited by Ful- 
ler we have not an opportunity to examine; but we have ſeen an ex- 
tract from Davies's Athen Britannice, wherein it is ſaid, © He had a 
great hand in compoſing the firſt proteſtant common-prayer book of 
„the church of England;“ which, for more reaſons than one, we very 
much doubt. | 

But it was neither his mathematical 1k1ll, his ſermons, nor his book 
againſt Martin, that recommended him to Mr. Hollis's particular eſteem. 
But, | 

« A Shorte Treatiſe of politike pouuer, and of the obedience which 
« ſubjectes owe to kynges and other ciuil Gouernours, with an exhor- 


„ tacion to all true naturall Enghſhemen, compyled by p. 1. P. B. R. W. 


D/. e. 


1 


[i. e. Doctor John Poynet, Biſhop Rocheſter Wincheſter] “1556. 


„ Pf. cxviii. It is better to truſt in the LoRDE than to truſt in Princes.“ 
"1 


{cribed the title above) Mr. Hollis had a copy, in the blank leaves of 
which he hath written as follows : 


«© This little book is full of excellent principles concerning govern— 
e ment, and maintains the doctrine of killing tyrants; and is the more 


« ſingular for being written in ſuch an age. T. H.“ 
And a little below : | 
&« I have read over this treatiſe a ſecond time; and do truly think it 


« a moſt extraordinary and valuable pertormance.—lIt is probable the 
% divine Milton never ſaw this treatiſe. Indeed the whole time of the 


& civil wars, and even in the prior times of Charles's reign, and of his 
« father's, many moſt able and excellent treatiſes upon government were 
& publiſhed (not a few of which are in my own preſent poſſeſſion), by 
„ which it appears, that the principles of government were then 


„ throughly diſcuſſed and known, a fact not generally apprehended 


„ by the moderns, nor by the admirers, eſpecially, of thoſe two fine 
writers, and true patriots, Algernon Sidney and Mr. Locke, T. H.“ 


The reaſon why this treatiſe remained ſo long unnoticed and un- 
known ſeems to have been, that it was printed abroad, Mr. Hollis adds. 


to the title, as he has taken it down, In black letter,” but that is a 


miſtake, occaſioned by the black letter of another tract of Poynct's 


bound up, and probably publiſhed along with it, conſiſting of no more 
than eight leaves, intituled, “An anſwer to a certain godly. mannes 


lettres (defiring his frendes judgment) whether it be. lawful for a 


* Chriſtian man to be preſent at the popiſhe maile, and other ſuper- 


ſticious churche ſeruice, 1557, which, as appears by the oblique - 


lines put for ſtops, was certainly printed abroad. 


The treatiſe of politic power is printed in Italics; but, as we ſhould 
think, by the caſt of ſome of the initials, and from the addreſs to the 


reader (which is in black letter) not at an Engliſh preſs. . 


But however this might be, it was re-publiſhed in quarto, in the year 
1642, which, for aught we know, has been as little noticed as the firſt. 


impreſſion, 


Poynet: 


Of the firſt impreſſion of this treatiſe (from which we have tranſ-- 


[ 560 3 

Poynet has been ſuſpected of favouring Sir Thomas W yat's inſur- 
rection. Dr. Heylin (who has been called a church of England papiſt) 
gives this account of him on that occaſion: © Much more it is to be 
* admired, that Dr. John Poynet, the late Bp. of Wincheſter, ſhould be 
* of counſel in the plot, or put himſelf into their camp, and attend 
them to the place where the carriage brake; where, when he could 
not work on Wyat to deſiſt from that unprofitable labour in remount- 
ing the cannon, he counſelled Vanham [Vaughan] Bret, and others, to 
& ſhift for themſelves, took leave of his more ſecret friends, told them 
that he would pray for their good ſucceſs, and took ſhip for Germany, 
„here he after died *.” 

Where Heylin had this account, he does not ſay, nor can we trace 
him. But ſuch a report it ſeems there was; for Bp. Burnet ſays, 
“Some of our own writers ſay, that Poinet, the late Bp. of Wincheſter, 
« was in it,“ [Wyat's inſurrection]. ** But it is certainly falſe, for ſo 
© many priſoners being taken, it is not to be imagined but this would 
have been found out, and publiſhed, to make that [the proteſtant] re- 
6 ligion more odious; and we cannot but think Gardiner would have 
taken care that he ſhould have been attainted in the following parlia- 
«© ment f.“ One might add to this, that in Throgmorton's long trial, 
as a conſpirator with Wyat, there is not the leaſt hint that Poynet had 
any part in it. 

Perhaps Poynet might not be concerned with Wyat in any ſhape. 
But Bp. Burnet's premiſes will not bear his concluſion : “ Wyat's un- 
o dertaking was not on account of religion; ergo, Bp. Poynet was not 
in it.“ Had the hiſtorian read Poynet's treatiſe of politic power, he 
would have ſeen that the writer's principles and doctrines led to the re- 
ſiſtance of civil as well as religious tyranny ; and that Mary's match 
with Philip was underſtood by Poynet to be the introduction of tyranny 
into the Engliſh government ; therefore he would have no ſcruples con- 
cerning the juſtice of Wyat's inſurrection. 

Heylin ſays, © Poynet was preferred to Wincheſter to ſerve other 
„mens turns,” that is, to accommodate courtiers with leaſes or purchaſes 


* Heylin's Hiſt, of the Reformation, p. 205. 
+ Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation, vol. ii. P. 286. 
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at low rates, with the lands belonging to his ſee. Of this he gives in- 
ſtances, and calls him, on account of theſe alienations, a better ſcholar 
than a biſhop *. | 

Burnet ſays, © he had 2000 marks a year in lands aſſigned him out 
„of that wealthy biſhoprick for his ſubſiſtence +.” But this did not 
hinder his making leaſes of other lands belonging to the ſee; as we 
learn from Fuller }. 

Poynet was a writer of good eſteem in his day, always a zealous pro- 
teſtant after the Reformation was ſet on foot. He was, according to 
Strype, chaplain to Abp. Cranmer, probably till he was made Bp. of Ro- 
cheſter, June 30, 1550. The year before he had written and publiſhed 
a tranſlation of Bernard Ochin's dialogue againſt the uſurped primacy of 
the pope. But the date is ſo expreſſed by Wood {F that we are not cer- 
tain whether he meant Ochin's Latin book or Poynet's tranſlation. 

But the work of Bp. Poynet which is moſt frequently mentioned by 
our hiſtorians is an anſwer to Dr. Martin, who wrote againſt the mar- 
riage of the clergy in 1554, according to the date in Bp. Burnet's hiſ- 
tory of the Reformation. 

Wood || and Strype * give the moſt particular accounts of Poynet's 
book, which muſt be ſcarce, if indeed any copies remain. 


„John Ponet, or Poynet,” ſays Wood, “came out with an anſwer | 


thus intituled, © An Apology fully anſwering, by ſcriptures and antient 


„ doctors, a blaſphemous book gathered by Dr. Stephen Gardiner, Dr. 


„Richard Smyth, Albertus Pighius, and other papiſis, as by their books 
« appears, and of late jet forth under the name of Thomas Martyn Doc/o7 
& of the Civil Law. Printed beyond the ſea, anno 155 5-5 6, in octavo.“ 
Wood, vol. I. col. 218. 

He prepared, according to Strype, “ A ſecond treatiſe, repleniſhed 
« with great learning, but lived not to finiſh it; the copy fell into the 
* hands of Abp. Parker, who publiſhed it in the beginning of n 
{+ Elizabeth's reign, with very large and excellent additions of his own.” 
*« But,” ſays Strype, © ſome doubt whether he were the author of th's 
latter] book ;” which accordingly ſeems to be given to Parker alone 
by Burnet and Wood. 


J. f. p. 10t, 4 U. . p. 165. 


1 Church Hiſt, book VII. p. 401. - $ Athen. Ox. col. 100. vol. I, 
f Ibid. 218, : \ ** Memor. Cranuer. 
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Poynet was in ſtrict friendſhip with Roger Aſcham, who wrote to 
him to ſecond his [Aſcham's] application to Abp. Cranmer for a diſpen- 
ſation for keeping Lent : * Pezo,” ſays Aſcham, ut jus authoritate, non 
c amplius illaquear ea traditione qua cerius ciborum delectus certis tempo- 
c ribus interdicitur.” Hence it appears, that Poynet was in great eſteem 
with Cranmer; “ and,” and as Strype ſays, © of his council in matters 
©« of Divinity.” | 

That Poynet aſſiſted in compiling King Edward's Liturgy, we ſome- 


what doubt. Ile is neither in Heylin's nor Burnet's liſt. We do not 


find that he concerned himſelf much, if at all, in the unſeaſonable quar- 
rels of the Engliſh exiles at Francfort. In the hiſtory of theſe diſputes ; 
or, as they are called in that hiſtory, the Troubles, Poynet is but once 
named, and that is on occaſion of his being mentioned among others 
as a proper perſon to be ſuperintendant of the congregation at Frank- 


fort, whither it is certain he never went. And as he does not appear to 


have taken any part in the ſubſequent ſquabbles at that place, which 
were chiefly about the Engliſh Liturgy, we can hardly think he was fo 
ſolicitous for the honour of that form as he would have been, had he 
been employed in the fabrication of it. See Phoenix, vol. II. p. 53. 

He was better employed in writing his treatiſe on politike power; a 
book which even the diligent and indefatigable Strype ſeems never to 
have ſeen or heard of; for though, in the xvth chapter of the third 
book of his memorials of Cranmer, he mentions ſeveral tracts written 
by the Engliſh fugitives, in their exile, he mentions none as written by 
Poynet, though it is certain that he wrote both this treatiſe and the 
others againſt Martyn during his retreat at Straſburgh. 

We have reaſon to believe that Mr. Hollis intended to have brought 
the world better acquainted with this political tract of Poynet, by pub- 
liſhing a new edition of it; we are ſure he wiſhed it might be done, 
and perhaps would have been done, had he met with the book before 
Barons death. 

A few ſhort extracts from it may entertain ſome of our readers; and 
we ſhall begin with a remarkable paſſage, without determining whether 
it ought to give us a better or a worſe opinion of the times in which our 
lot is fallen: 


«& And 
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& And becauſe public matters of a realm, that concern all and every 
“ man's life, wife, children, lands, goods, and whatſoever cannot be 
“ treated on by all men, but all muſt put their truſt in a few, men 
* ought to be wiſe, and circumſpect whom they truſt, For there be 
6 too many that paſs not what become of their neighbours, ſo they may 
& proſper themſelves ; what become of the whole realm, ſo their own 
& families may ſtand ſtill. He that maketh ſuit to be a deputy for a 
© multitude, ſeemeth to ſue for his own vain-glory or profit. Thoſe 
& that ſend letters not to chooſe this man, but to chooſe ſuch a man, 
“% have in their heads more than the univerſal wealth of all. He that 
“ bringeth letters to be preferred, meaneth not the benefit of them 
« whom he would ſerve. He that giveth money, and maketh great 
“ feaſts, thinketh ſome other fetch than the ſervice of his neighbours. 
„He that refuſeth or releaſeth his ordinary wages, looketh for ſome 
greater extraordinary reward. He that is always or oft at Princes 
“ platters, or in practiſers palaces, cannot long continue the people's true 
« Proctor.” Chap. VI. 

Let us no longer ſay, that corrupt parliaments began with Sir Robert 
Walpole's miniſtry. 

& Civil power,” ſaith Poynet, “is a power and ordinance of Gop, 
% appointed to certain things, but no general miniſter over all things. 


“ Gop hath not given it power over the one and the beſt part of man, 


that is, the ſoul and conſcience of man, but only over the other and 
« worſt part of man, that is, the body, and thoſe things that belong 
« unto this temporal life of man,” chap. IV. 


His comment upon Roman, xiii. 1. Let every ſoul be ſubject to the 
higher powers, is ſingular. 
If by this word [ſoul] is meant every perſon ſpiritual and temporal, 
* man and woman, and by this word [power] the authority that kings 
and princes execute, then cannot kings and princes but be contained 
“under the general word [ſoul] as well as others. And they being 
but executors of Gop's laws, and men's juſt ordinances, be allo not 
„ exempted from them, but be bounden to be ſubject and obedient unto 
„them. For good and juſt laws of man be God's power and ordi- 
* nances; and they are but miniſters of laws and not laws felt.” 
40 2 Poynet 


1 


Poynet gives the following ſatirical portrait of Stephen Gardiner 
Biſhop of Wincheſter : 

For albeit this doctor be now (but too late) thoroughly known, 
« yet it ſhall be requiſite, that our poſterity know what he was, and 
« by his defcription fee how nature had ſhaped the outward parts 
© to declare what was within. This Doctor had a ſwart colour, an 
© hanging look, frowning brows, eyes an inch within the head, a noſe 
& hooked like a buſſarde, wide noſtrils like an horſe, ever ſnuffing in to 
© the wind, a ſparrow-mouth, great paws like the devil, talons on his 
« feet like a grype two inches longer than the natural toes, and ſo tied 


te to with ſinews that he could not abide to be touched, nor ſcarce fuffer 


«© them to touch the ſtones.” 

The late Mr. Baker, the learned antiquary of St. John's College in 
Cambridge, queſtioned whether the print of Gardiner in the ſecond 
volume of Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation is genuine, and gives 
ſome plauſible reaſons for his doubts. But in the end, having tran- 


{cribed part of the deſcription of Gardiner's perſon from Poynet as above, 


he thinks it agrees well enough with the picture. This is the only ci- 
tation we remember to have ſeen from this treatiſe of Poynet before 
Mr. Baker's time *. 

Mr. Baker, who was a non-Juror, and had been ejected from his fel- 
lowſhip on that account, betrays, in theſe remarks on Burnet's hiſtory, 
ſomething of that ill-humour which had been frequently obſerved in 
himſelf and his fellow-ſufferers towards men of Biſhop Burnet's prin- 
ciples. | 
He is not pleaſed, for inſtance, that the Biſhop had not taken notice 
of Hooper's loyalty to Queen Mary + ; a loyalty founded, as his own was 
to James II. on the jus divinum. In conſequence of which Hooper 
ſhould not have complained, even when tied to the ſtake. 

We do not find that Poynet was more diſaffected to Mary's title at her 
acceflion than Hooper. But when it appeared that ſhe turned out a 
deteſtable tyrant, his rational principles of government led him to think 
ſhe had forfeited every right to ſovereignty which ſhe could poſſibly de- 


* See the Appendix to the third Volume of Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation, p. 411. 
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rive from her mere titlez and that ſhe ought therefore to have been 
depoſed. And an honeſt Whig had as much reaſon to quarrel with 
Burnet for not doing honour to Dr. Poynet, on account of his political 
principles, which, by the way, were Bp. Burnet's own, 

In the Scaligerana- ſecunda, mention is made of a tract, intituled, 
Diallaficon, aſcribed by Scaliger to Sir Anthony Cook, preceptor to Ed- 
ward VI. but P. Colomies ſays, in a note upon that paſſage, © D'autres 
e attribuent.ce livre a Jean Poynet eveſque de Winton en Angleterre, 
& qui mourut a Straſbourg.” 

Mr. Deſmaizeaux adds, Le Diallacticon Euchariſtiæ de Realt præ- 
c“ ſentia, parut en 1576 in 8vo. Dans le catalogue de la Bibliotheque 
&« Bodleienne, on a joint a ce titre, la remarque ſuivante; author per bi- 
© betur Dominus Cooke, præceptor Edward VI: ſecundum alios, eft Domi- 
& 745 Poinet *.“ 


Sir Anthony Cooke was the firſt ſchool-maſter of Edward VI. accord 


ing to Fuller, Hayward, and others. And yet Bp. Burnet tells us, that 
Edward “ continued under the charge and care of the women till he 
Nas ſix years old; and that then he was put under the government 
© of Dr. Cox and Mr. Gheek.. The one was to be his preceptor for 
© his manners and knowledge of philoſophy, the other for the tongues 
“ and mathematicks;“ which he takes from the firſt article of king 
Edward's journal, written with his own hand. Could the prince be 1g- 
norant, or could he forget, that he had received the firſt rudiments of 
learning from Sir Anthony Cooke ? 


Sir Anthony Cooke was certainly a man of learning; Camden ſays, - 


© he was Inſtitutor Pueritize Edvard Sexti f.“ Probably his learning was 
of the grammatical or claſſical kind, rather than the theological. We 
conjecture, inſtead of . Cooki, we ſhould read Coxi, both in the Scalige- 
Tana and in the Bodleian Catalogue. Cox and Poynet were fellow exilcs 
at Straſburgh, and might be jointly concerned in a work of that kind. 
Cox had given his opinion upon the ſubject among thoſe of the biſhops, 
as may be ſeen in Burnet, Reform. vol. II. Collect. N* 25. And Poynet 
accompanied Cranmer and Ridley in that converſation they had with 


* Scaligerana ſecunda, Amſterdam, 1740, p. 277. 
7 Eliz. 265. 
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King Edward about tolerating Queen Mary in the uſe of the maſs, which 


proves that theſe two biſhops thought Poynet a very competent judge 


of the queſtion. 

May we be indulged in another conjecture ! ? Sir Anthony Cooke died 
1576, the very year that this Diallacticon was publiſhed. Poynet 
might have left this poſthumous work behind him in manuſcript, when 
he died at Straſburgh. Sturmius, who. refided there, might have it in 
his hands, and ſend it to Sir. Anthony Cooke, with whom he corre- 
ſponded, as appears in the collection of Aſcham's Letters; and Sir An- 
thony's ſucceſſors might publiſh it. But we own this is too precarious 
to be poſitively adopted. We rather depend on the firſt ſolution. 

% Cooki præceptoris Edvardi Sexti Diallacticon,“ ſays Scaliger. Non 
„ vixit tempore Bertrami, quia ante 1 50 annos non erat in uſu vox 
“ illa Diallacticon.“ 

Scaliger meant the word franſulbſtantiation, for which Aimnarritoy is 


an unexceptionable word, though perhaps only found thus compounded 
in this one inſtance. 


EDMOND LUDLOW. | 

IN what eſteem this fteady republican was with Mr. Hollis will appear 
by a fac ſimile of his monument procured by him from Switzerland, 
which will be given in the Appendix, with ſome other papers relative 
to the protection he and his fellow exiles obtained from the Lords of 
Vevay. | 

Richard Baron procured a noble edition of Ludlow's memorials, in 
folio, 1751. To which he prefixed a preface, which adds very little to 
the information the public had before of this extraordinary man. One 
might almoſt ſay the ſame of Ludlow's article in the Biographia Britan- 
nica. 

Bp. Burnet is at a loſs to reconcile Ludlow's principles in approving 
the force put upon the Parliament in December 1648, with his con- 
demning the force that Cromwell and the army put upon the houſe. 
The Biſhop gives a ſolution indeed, but we apprehend not the true 
one. 

The members excluded the firſt time were plainly aiming to reinſtate 
the King in his office. Ludlow underſtood this to be betraying the 
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cauſe of the people, to whom undoubtedly the truſt of government re- 


verts, when their delegates to parliament prove unfaithful to the con- 
fidence repoſed in them. It is indeed to be wiſhed there were ſome 
other effectual method of ſuperſeding a corrupt repreſentative rather 
than an armed force; but the confequences of ſuch violence are not 
more to be dreaded by the people than the ordinances of a ſuborned 
majority, which, in Mr. Locke's opinion, is cutting government up by 
the roots. 

Let us change Bp. Burnet's terms, and ſubſtitute he people, inſtead 
of the army ; and then we ſhall find Ludlow's principles not only true, 
but laudable. 

He [Ludlow] thought, when he people judged the parliament was 
« in the wrong, they might uſe violence, but not otherwiſe ; which 
6 gives the people a ſuperior authority, and an inſpection into the pro- 
« ceedings of the parliament.” And what hereſy is in that? 

On the other hand, Cromwell's attempt was upon a parliament which, 
Ludlow thought, was doing their duty to the people, and were, on 
that ſecond occaſion, forcibly oppoſed to make way for an uſurper's ar- 
bitrary and ambitious projects. 

Ludlow oppoſed Charles and Cromwell on the very ſame. patriotic 
principle. If Cromwell had been taken off by the fame ſort of judg- 
ment that condemned Charles to the block, . would any one of the loyal 
party have called Ludlow, and his affociates, by the name of Regicides ? 
But Charles, they would ſay, was a king lawfully conſtituted. Be that 
as you pleaſe, when he deviated from the duty of a king, he ceaſed to 
be a king, and became a tyrant; for all political caſuiſts of common 
fenſe have ſtated an eſſential difference between a king and a tyrant ; and 
if Charles did not come within the deſcription of the latter, there never 
was ſuch an animal as a tyrant in the world. Call Edmond Ludlow, if 
you pleaſe, a tyrannicide, and then diſpute about his merit as long as 
you pleaſe. | . 

Among the blemiſhes of king William's reign is reckoned the impu- 
nity of delinquents in the two former reigns, and the neglect of the 
tafferers under the two profligate brothers before the Revolution. When 
Ludlow appeared in England, to offer his ſervice in the Iriſh war, Scy- 
mour had intereſt enough in the Houſe of Commons, to procure an ad- 
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dreſs to the king, © that he would be pleaſed to put out a proclamation 

for the apprehending of Colonel Ludlow, attainted for the murder of 

*. Charles 1.” This proclamation may be ſeen in the Appendix. 
Colonel Ludlow makes no mention of this journey into England; or 


of the proclamation in his memoirs. But we have been informed, that 


Ludlow had private notice from the King himſelf of this addreſs, re- 
commending to him to ſhift for himſelf. We wiſh we could aſcertain 
this fact for the honour of king William. 

Bp. Kennet is juſtly reprehenſible for his partiality with reſpect to 
Ludlow and his fellows in his Regiſter. - But we ſhall have occaſion to 
conſider his caſuiſtry on the means by which the Reſtoration was brought 


about; and therefore leave him for the preſent. 


In the beginning of March 1690 was publiſhed a pernicious pam- 
© phlet, intituled, A Letter from Major General Ludlow 10 Sir E. S. 
* [Seymour} comparing the tyranny of the fir/t four years of K. Charles 
« the Martyr, with the tyranny of the four years reign of the late abdicated 
% King James II. Occaſioned by reading Dr. Pelling's Leud Harangues 
«© upon the 3oth of January, being the anniver/ary, or general Madding- 
* day. Amſterd. alias Lond. 1691. in four ſheets, in quarto. Written 
as a preface to a larger work to come, to juſtify the murder of King 
Charles I. not by the ſaid Ludlow, but by ſome malevolent perſon in 
England *.“ 

This pamphlet we have not ſeen. But we have now before us ano- 
ther, intituled, 4 Letter from General Ludlow 10 Dr. Hollingworth, 
© their Maje/iy's Chaplain Ar St. Botolph, Aldgate, defending bis former 
Letter to Sir E. S. which compared the tyranny of the firſt four years 
, king Charles tbe Martyr with the tyranny of the four years of the 
late abdicated king; and vindicating the parliament which began in No- 
vember, 1640.” Occaſioned by the lies and ſcandals of many bad men 


of this age.—Yerizas emerget Victrix. I acknowledge it were better, 
if we could have Job's wiſh, that this day ſhould periſh, that dark» 


© neſs and the ſhadow of death ſhould cover it, that it ſhould not ſee 
„ the dawning of the day, nor ſhould the light ſhine upon it. It were 
better to ſtrike it out of our Kalendar, and to make our January de- 
termine at the 29th, and add theſe remaining days to February.” Dr. 


* Wood Athen. Oxon, Vol. I. Faſti, p. 267. 
1 Burnet, 
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Burnet, Bp. of Saliſbury, his ſermon at St. Laurence-Church, London, 
Jan. 30. 1680. Amſterdam, printed Anno Dom. 1692. 

We agree with Wood (who ſeems never to have feen or known of 
this ſecond letter) that the letter to Sir E. S. is to be claſſed among the 
P/eudepigrapha ; nor do we think otherwiſe of this inſcribed to Dr. Hol- 
lingworth. It 1s however the work of a good writer; of ſomebody 
who perfectly knew the intrigues of Charles the Firſt's court and mi- 
niſters, and has mentioned ſeveral intereſting particulars not noticed by 
out general hiſtorians; and a very flender proof, added to our own 
judgment of the ſtile, would ſatisfy us that it was the work of the great 
Lord SOMERS, 1n his early days. 

Among Mr. Hollis's papers, we find the following note: 

An original drawing of Lieutenant General Ludlow, taken from 
« the life when in En gland, on the Revolution, by R. White, and pur- 
„ chaſed by me, 1754, of Mr. George Vertue, engraver, in Brownlow- 
« ſtreet, Drury-lane. T. H.“ This is a pencil-drawing. 


JOHN TRENCHARD. 

THIS gentleman's writings were in high eſteem with Mr. Hollis, 
particularly thoſe on the ſubject. of ſtanding armies. He was a patriot, 
the ſon of a patriot, of whom the beſt account we have ſeen is in Biſhop 
Burnet's Hiſtory of his Own Times. John Trenchard the father was 
made ſecretary of ſtate after the. Revolution, and we ſuppoſe w:s 
knighted on that occaſion. There: is ſtrong preſumptive proof that he 
was conſcious of the ſuppoſed conſpiracy which was fatal to Lord Ruſſel, 
who however, on his trial, declared he had no knowledge of Tren- 
chard. 

There is a miſtaken reference in the margin of the firſt edition of 
the Biographia Britannica, article Armſtrong, quoting Sheppherd's evi- 
dence on Lord Ruſſel's trial for Armſtrong's diſcourſe concerning 'Tren- 
chard. Sheppherd ſays not a word of Trenchard; Rumſey and Howard 
are the witneſſes that ſpeak of him. This miſtake ſtands uncorrected 
in the new edition of the firſt volume of that work. He was the firſt 
« man,” according to Bp. Burnet, * that moved for the excluſion in the 
*« Houſe of Commons.” Hitt. O. T. Vol. I. 548. 
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This laſt circumſtance certainly merited ſome reſpectful mention of 
the late Mr. Trenchard's father, from Mr. Gordon, in his long preface 
to Cato's letters, which, however, with all its length, is very unſatis- 
factory to a reader who deſires to know ſomething more of Mr. Tren- 
chard's perſonal hiſtory and connections tharfs contained in a fulſome 
panegyric, ſtuffed with repetitions of Mr. Trenchard's good qualities, in 
a variety of expreſſion, calculated only to give the reader an high opi- 
nion of Mr. Gordon's rhetorical talents. 

White Kennet, in the days of his cbiabood, publiſhed a pamphlet, 


intituled, A Letter from a ſtudent at Oxford to a friend in the country, 


concerning the approaching parliament, in vindication of his Majeſty, 
„ the Church of England, and the Univerſity, 1680-81,” They who 


conſult the hiſtory of that period will eaſily perceive, that this was a 
vindication of the unwarrantable attempts of Charles II. and his coun- 


ſellors, againſt the conſtitution. Mr. Trenchard the father, then mem- 
ber for Taunton, took great pains to diſcover the author, and to bring” 


him to condign puniſhment ; but Kennet eſcaped for that time, by the- 
diſſolution of the parliament ; and about eight years after he put away 


his childiſh things. 
«© Nor is it any diſcredit to the preſent adminiſtration,” ſays Mr. 
Gordon, * that Mr. Trenchard was more partial to it than I-ever-knew- 


him to any other ;” telling us, at the ſame time, that © he had not 
& one view to himſelf *.“ But who ſhall anſwer that Mr. Gordon had 


none for himſelf in throwing out this hint, that he had not been ſpoil-- 
ed by bad company ? | | 
This preface, we apprehend, was written in the year 17 24, not long 


before Mr. Gordon found his account in ſhewing his own partiality for 


the then preſent miniſtry; and was complimented on his ſucceſs in a 
ſhort epigram by Archibald Duke of Argyle, which was carefully pre- 


| ſerved by Mr. Hollis, and will be found among the inſcriptions. 


We cannot avoid making a remark on another paſſage of this. pre- 
face: . „ 

« Whatever offence the high claimers of ſpiritual dominion gave Mr. 
&« Trenchard, he was ſincerely for preſerving the eſtabliſhed church, 


* Preface, p. XXvii. 
« and 
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& and would have heartily oppoſed any attempt to alter it. He was 
6 againſt all levelling in church and ſtate, &c.— The cſtabliſhment was 
his ſtandard, and he was only for pulling down thoſe who would ſoar 
& above it, and trample upon it *.“ 

If this was really Mr. Trenchard's principle, he muſt either have 
been very imperfectly acquainted with the eſtabliſhment, or have know - 
ingly and wiltully injured the high claimers under it. There are very 
few of theſe claims mentioned and oppoſed in the Independent Whig 
which are not authorized by the eſtabliſhment. And yet Mr. Trenchard 
would have heartily oppoſed AN attempt to alter it. And indeed no 
great wonder, if, as Mr. Gordon has ſtated the caſe, Mr, Trenchard knew 
no difference between altering the eſtabliſnment, and pulling it down. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Macaulay has juſtly obſerved, that the cſtab- 
lithment ſtands at this hour juſt as Abp. Laud left it. This, one would 
think, Mr. Trenchard ſhould have known ; and it he did know it, what 
right had he to be offended with, or to maltreat thoſe who aſſerted the 
claims and rights which the eſtabliſhment gave them; at eſtabliſh- 
ment which he would not conſent to have altered at any rate ? 

But whether Mr. Gordon has miſrepreſented Mr. Trenchard's know- 
ledge and judgment or not, it is a melancholy truth, that politicians, 
even thoſe among them who, in other inſtances, are ſtrenuous aflertors 
of the rights and claims of their fellow- ſubjects, give themſelves too 
little trouble to underſtand the nature of church-eſtabliſhmecnts; and in 
what reſpects they encroach on religious liberty. 

If the members of certain aſſemblies where ſome points of church= 
diſcipline have been debated ſince Mr. Trenchard's time, had been well 
informed upon what foundation the eſtabliſhment of the church of Eng- 
land ſtands, it is not poſſible that ſo many abſurdities ſhould have been 
advanced in thoſe aflemblies upon the ſubject ; ſome of them by men 
of the ſoundeſt ſenſe, and the moſt liberal principles in other matters. 
But the contemplation is mortifying, and it is irkſome to purſue it. 

We are told, in the Supplement to the Biographia Britannica, that 
Mr. Gordon married Mr. Trenchard's widow ; and that the Lady ſur- 
vived Mr. Gordon +, and was living when that Supplement was publith- 
ed, in 1766. | 

* Preface, p. xli. 5 + He died July 28, 1750. See the Supplement to Suit. 
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Theſe circumſtances leave us without a doubt, that Mr. Gordon might 
have given the world a more ſatisfactory account of Mr. Trenchard. We 
ſhall give a remarkable inſtance of his omiſſions by and by. 

In the mean time, whatever better information might be had of this 
worthy man, we would not chuſe to foreſtall the juſtice that we are ſurg 
will be done to his character by the learned, impartial, and accurate 
undertakers of the new edition of the Biographia Britannica, who, as we 
are informed, have been ſupplied with curious and authentic materials 
for that purpoſe. 

The following character of this patriot has been communicated to us 
without any circumſtance to authenticate it, either by naming the au-- 
thor, or referring to any book from whence it may be taken. 

„ Trenchard was a man whoſe general knowledge made him the beſt 
© patron of men of Science, whoſe love for virtue, for liberty, and his 
©« country, made him write or dictate the beſt part of Cato's Letters, 
« and whoſe zeal for pure and practical religion made him laugh out 
© of countenance all the auſterities, fopperies, and ſuperſtitions with 
© which fooliſh or knaviſh men had disfigured and diſgraced it, in his 
« incomparable Independent Whig. And what is ſtill more ſtrange, 
e and to moſt incredible, who condeſcended to accept the moſt lucrative 
office in the ſtate, provided the ſalary of that and others were reduced 
“ from ſome thouſands to a few hundred pounds a year, enough to pay 
men qualified, but not to tempt the diſqualified to engage in ſuch 
offices, and who would not ſubmit to accept any employment, but 


« upon theſe terms, purely to ſerve his country.“ 


We have tranſcribed this paper faithfully, that is, literally, merely to 
give ſome future memorialift an opportunity of aſcertaining the facts 
here mentioned, and to correct the language in which they are an- 
nounced. Perhaps it might be the work of ſome of Mr. Trenchard's 
acquaintance. 

The compilers of the Supplement to the Biographia Britannica have 
quoted Gordon's preface to Cato's Letters, for a fact which we cannot 
find mentioned in that preface; viz. that © Mr. Trenchard left no writ- 
„ ings at all behind him, except two or three looſe papers, once in- 
* tended for Cato's letters *.“ 


* The edition we uſe of Cato's Letters, and of the Preface before them, is that of 1724. The circum- 
tance mentioned above may be in ſome other edition of the Preface in edit, 1755. 
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Theſe looſe papers we take to be the ſeven Eſſays publiſned by Baron 
in 1765, On Miracles, on Treaties, on Exclions, on Controverted Elec- 
tions, on Offices, and Corruption, on Pratticable men, on Frugality. In 
an advertiſement prefixed to theſe eſſays we are told, that © they were 
found in the ſtudy of the late JOHN MILNER, Eſq. and were commu- 
« nicated to the editor, at his earneſt requeſt.” 

It does not appear, from the firſt of theſe eſſays, what Mr. Trenchard 
really thought of the miracles of the New Teſtament. If he exerted 
his ſagacity in examining the eſtabliſhment of the church of England ; 
it is impoſſible he ſhould not ſee it was unfavourable to Chriſtianity. 
We therefore conclude, that he was ſomething of a ſceptic, and that 


his reaſons for not altering the eſtabliſhment were of the political kind, 


conformably to the conduct of moſt of our modern Deiſts, who, think- 


ing religion neceſſary for the government of the mob, do not concern 


themſelves about the form of it; but eſteem whatever of the ſort is 
eſtabliſhed, as good for the purpoſe as any. - 


RICHARD BARON: 

WE have ſaid ſo much of this remarkable man in the body of our 
Memoirs, that we have only to add a few particulars, which could not 
have been otherwiſe ſpecified without interrupting the narrative im- 
properly. 

Baron was a moſt uſeful man to the cauſe of liberty civil and reli- 
gious; © He was born at Leeds in Yorkſhire, and was educated at Glaſ- 
go in Scotland, and on his leaving that univerſity received an hand- 
*« {ſome teſtimonial from the late celebrated profeſſor Hutcheſon, of his 
good behaviour during his ſtay there.” 

He corrected the folio edition of A. Sidney's Diſcourſes on Govern- 
ment, publiſhed in the year 1751, and that of the Memoirs of Ludlow, 
publiſhed likewiſe in 1751. He diſcovered and republiſhed the ſecond 
edition of Milton's Iconoclaſtes, as we have mentioned in the Memoirs. 
He likewife republiſhed Nedham's “ Excellency of a Free State,” with 
a preface 1767; and, we believe, under the encouragement of Mr. 
Hollis. 

His account of the diſaffection of the clergy in the town and neigh- 
bourhoed of Eeeds to Milton's proſe- works, exhibited in the preface to 
his 
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his edition of Iconoclaſtes, was highly reſented and cenſured on the 
blue cover of one of the numbers of the Monthly Review ; to which 
Mr. Baron anſwered with ſo much ſpirit, and with ſuch convincing inti- 
mations that he had ſtill more authentic information, that the contro- 
verſy went no further ; and, indeed, the known zeal and principles of 
an eminent clerk in that part of the world, who was ſuppoſed to have 
penned the anſwer to Baron, left no room to doubt, with any of his ac- 
quaintance, that he would have any objection to ſacrifice Milton to the 
manes of the Royal Martyr. 

Baron's reviſing and publiſhing Milton's proſe-works in two volumes, 
quarto, we have mentioned before; he had only ten guineas for his 
labour, but undertook it, as he ſaid, ** for the love he bore to the au- 
« thor;” which Mr. Millar, with the prudent ceconomy of a bookſeller, 
might think a full compenſation for the ſervice, without the /zperfuous 
zen gUINEAS, 

Mr. Baron was a great collector of books on the ſubject of public and 
conſtitutional liberty, ſeveral of which he communicated to Mr. Hollis, 
with manuſcript notes or memorandums of his own in the blank pages, 
in which he was not always 1n the right, | 

Among others, Mr. Baron picked up a curious pamphlet, of thirteen 
quarto pages, intituled, A Paradox, that deſigne upon Religion was 
© not the cauſe of ſtate miſ-government ; but an effect of it. London, 
« printed for T. W. 1664.” | 

In the title-page of this book Mr. Baron wrote, „A moſt extraordi- 
„ nary tract, worthy of being for ever preſerved.” The proof indeed 
is ſingular, but ſufficiently ettablithed by facts to do credit to the author 
for his ſagacity. | 7 

The jcalouſy of the ſubjects in Charles the Firſt's time, was founded 
upon an apprehenſion that the king intended to introduce popery, as 
more favourable to his tyrannical purpoſes than the proteſtant religion. 
But popery, the Paradox obſerves, was not the primary object of the 
king, nor of his high-flying miniſters ; and he affirms, that the people, 
in oppoſing the encroachments of popery, as a principal olject of their 
enmity, miſapplied their attention, which ſhould have been directed, 
in the firſt. place, to the deſpotic attempts to ext: nd the prerogative in 
civil matters beyond the limits of the fundamental laws of the Engliſh 

government, 
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government. And he procedes to ſhew, that in fact the doctrines of 
the church of England were full as favourable to the abſolute power of 
kings as popery itſelf. 

In theſe latter times,” ſays this author, “our proteſtant biſhops were 
«© wholly biaſſed at the king's fide, and mere ſervants to the preroga- 
e tive, againſt all the intereſts of the commonwealth : they never in 
6 parliament gave vote contrary to any of the king's deſires, how pre- 
judicial ſoever it were to the kingdom in general, inſomuch as the 
„ king counted them a ſure part of his ſtrength, in the Lords Houſe, 
© toall purpoſes; and when their voices in parliament were lately to be 
e taken away, it was a common ſpeech of the courtiers, that his Ma- 
&.jeſty was much weakened, by loſing fix and twenty voices. But 
« conſider now what they have preached and printed concerning mo- 
&«-narchy, and you will wonder that rational men, in any kingdom, to 
&« flatter princes, ſhould make all mankind elle of ſo baſe a conſideration 
« as if princes, as one ſays, differed from other men in kind and na- 
e ture, no leſs than a ſhepherd from his ſheep, or other herdſman 
4 from his cattle.” | 

To ſupport his propoſition he appeals to a book printed at Oxford that 
ſame year [1644] and dedicated to the marquis of Ormond, intituled, 
Sacroſanfa Regum Maje/tas ; from which, for a taſte, it will be ſufficient 
to ſelect one of the author's poſitions, from fifteen quoted in the pa- 
radox. | 

% Salus regis is to be preferred before Salus populi, for it hath the 
4 prerogative like to the firſt table, and Salus populi as the ſecond.” 

The author of the Paradox aſcribes this book to a biſhop, which, con- 
ſidering the writer's manner of ſporting with the two tables of the de- 
calogue, is not unlikely to be the caſe. 

The author of the Paradox mentions another book of a Mr. Robert 
Bayley a Scottiſh miniſter intituled Aujoxarazeioiy Laudenſium, written 
in oppoſition to the Sgeroſandda, &c. Where you may lee,” ſays he, 
© what faire approaches they [| Laud, Montague, Pocklington, Heylin, 
«© &c.] in many points of doctrine, make toward the church of Rome, 
© with what reverence they ſpeak of her, and with what ſcorn they 
© name-the proteſtant churches and authors, under the ſtile of puritans. 
«© But this proves not that their deſign was religion, but rather tempo- 
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« ral ends; for theſe very men have written bitterly againſt the church 
* of Rome; and moſt of them have profeſſed, that the puritans did not 
« ſo far, nor fundamentally, diſſent from their opinions, as the papiſts 
id. But it is true, that the puritans did go more croſs to their tem- 
« poral ends, pomp, and revenue, than the papiſts would have done. So 
« that extremity of hatred againſt the puxitan, though he were nearer 
« to them in matter of religion, cauſed them to make theſe approaches 
„ towards the papiſt, as being not ſo great an enemy to their temporal 
„ promotion. So that we ſee religion was no more the end of their ex- 
© orbitant actions than it was of injuſtice in the great ſtateſmen who 
© have laboured in the ſame diſeaſe in all ages and religions, when- 
© ſocver it hath pleaſed Gop, by ſuch inſtruments, to puniſh the ſins of 
any nation.“ 

A fair genealogy ! deriving popery from paganiſm, and proteſtant 
churchitm from Popery. Whether we. are undergoing a puniſhment 
of the like ſort for our ſins let others judge. We ſhall only ſay, that if 


that is the caſe it is high time we ſhould repent ;. and, by. ſome means 


or other, prevent any farther infection from theſe di ſeaſed inſtruments. 
Mr. Hollis was deſirous of procuring theſe two laſt- mentioned books: 
whether he ſucceded or not, does not; appgat}. When he: inguired. after; 
ſuch performances, it was not with a view to ſtation them in his own, 
library, as curioſities ; but to preſent them. to ſuch writers as he hoped) 
might turn the contents of them to the benefit of the public. 
The doctrines of this Sacro/anc/a Regum Maje/tas, were. oppoſed and 


confuted in a moſt ſenſible and maſterly tract, intituled, ,s Popul ; one 


of the beſt written pamphlets of thoſe times: in the ſame tract alſo the 


author remarks, upon a ſermon preached at Oxford, upon Romans xiii. 


1, 2, &c. by Abp. Uſher, and confutes the inferences the primate drew 


from his text, with great ability. 


Baron often gave His opinion of the books he met with at hazard. 

Mr. Hollis, April, 17 59, bought a copy of “ Sadler's Rights of the 
% Kingdom,” quarto, printed by Richard Biſhop, London, 1649. out 
of the library of Dr. Ward of Greſham College. In it was written, 
« This is the firſt and beſt edition. There was another by Starkey and 


« Kidgel, but curtailed, becauſe the times would not bear it; though, 
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« as I take it, Mr. Starkey was troubled about printing of it.” Mr. Hol- 
lis thought this note was in, the hand-writing of Dr. Ward's father. 

The faſhion of curtailing obnoxious books was prevalent during the 
whole reign of Charles II. But it is not eaſy to diſcover what paſſages in 
this tract of Sadler's could be leſs obnoxtous to the ſtateſmen of that 
time, than any other. Starkey might think he had ſufficiently taken 
out the ſting, to procure for the book a fair and unmoleſted ſale. But 
we ſee he was miſtaken, and was not aware of the tendency of court 
politics in 1682, when the whole influence of government was applied 
to make way for the ſucceſſion of a popiſh and arbitrary tyrant, who in 
thoſe days was much more the chief magiſtrate than the king himſelf ; 
and why, inſtead of proſecuting the printer, the whole edition of ſuch 
a book was not ſeized, and burnt by the hangman, is not eaſily to be ac- 
counted for. | 

But it ſometimes happened, in this caſtrating age, that a new edition 
of a book of general utility, with very few paſſages obnoxious to the 
preſs-hunters, and thoſe not neceſſarily connected with the main ſub- 
ject, and eaſily ſeparable from it, would be very acceptable to the pub- 
lic, and at the ſame time publiſhed without any even ſuſpicious marks 
of the pruning knife. 

Of this we met with a remarkable inſtance in the London Chronicle, 
Nov. 13, 1770. 

Gage's Survey of the Weſt Indies went through two folio editions, 
the latter in 1657, conſiſting of twenty-two chapters, and a dedication 
prefixed to Sir Thomas Fairtax, Lord Fairfax of Cameron. In 1702 
(and perhaps before) an octavo edition of this work was publiſhed, in 
which the dedication to Lord Fairfax was turned into a preface to the 
reader, and the whole twenty-ſecond chapter omitted. In the former, 
ſuch paſſages as did honour and credit to this worthy nobleman are ex- 
punged, and the reſt accommodated to the ſtyle of an addreſs to readers 
in general. But the twenty-ſecond chapter, containing an account of the 
author's converſation, with ſeveral particulars concerning the hopes the 
papalins had of Laud's favourable intentions towards them, not being 10 


capable of tranſmutation as the epiſtle at the beginning, was wholly lett 
out, 
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This piece of roguery was however detected and expoſed in 1712 by 


an honeſt and benevolent hand, who publiſhed the caſtrated chapter in 


an oftavo pamphlet, with, an Advertiſement, properly expreſſing the 
writer's indignation at the vile ſtiflers of ſuch evidence, to, confront the 
practiſers and promoters of. eccleſiaſtical uſurpation, then in their full 
career, with the countenance of the court, to the eſtabliſhment of a 
complete tyranny over the conſciences of their deluded flocks. 

We ſelect this inſtance from many others, chiefly, for the fake of the 
coincidence of the editor's ſentiments with. thoſe, of the Paradox above- 
mentioned, one ſample of which we ſhall here tranſcribe : 


« It is not pretended that Laud approved of the doctrinal articles of 


& the church of Rome; but it is poſſible that one who diſlikes many 
« points of the Romiſh faith, may yet be very fond of introducing her 
ce tyrannical government, and, in order to it, of amuſing the poor laity 
ce with the long train of her gaudy and myſterious ceremonies ; that 
« while they ſtand fondly gazing at this lure, and are buſied about im- 


© pertinences, they may the more eaſily be circumvented into irrecover- 


e able bondage by men of deeper but more miſchievous deſigns.” 

But to return to Baron. In a MS, note written in Mr. Hollis's copy 
of Sadler's Rights, 8c. he ſays : 

«© This book was alſo printed in this year [1649] in 1 2mo, and upon 
ce the arguments and facts contained in it the great Milton proceded in 
& his glorious vindication of liberty and the. commonwealth. O, Fair 
« Britannia, hail ! R. Baron.” 

Baron eaſily threw off ſuch inſinuations as this, and thought him-- 
ſelf, no doubt, very ſagacious in the diſcovery, But where is the evi- 
dence of Milton's making ſuch uſe of Sadler's book ? 

But this is {till more pardonable. than what follows. 

Mr. Hollis got, by Mr. Baron's means, a book, intituled, The three 
“ Conformities, or the Harmony and Agreement of the Romiſh-church 
« with Gentiliſme, Judaiſme, and auncient Hereſies. Written in French 
by Francis de G. Croy Arth. newly tranſlated into Engliſh ; ſeene, pe- 
& ruſed, and allowed. London, 1620.” Quarto. 

„ This book is very curious,” ſays Baron, “being the firſt on the ſub- 
« ject ; and was of uſe to Dr. Middleton in [compoſing] his letter from 
« Rome, although he has not once named or cited the book.” 


In 
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In the firſt place, it is certain that De Croy's book was not the firſt 
upon the ſubject; for ſo early as the year 1542 a tract was publiſhed, 
intituled, © De la difference entre les ſuperſtitions et idolatries des an- 
6 ciens Gentilz et Payens, et les erreurs et abuz, qui ſont entre ceux qui 
“ Pappellent Chretiens.” Ducatiana, vol. ii. p. 262. Duchat quotes 
from this book a ſarcaſtic expreſſion concerning the Pope's Bulls; whence 
we conjecture, that pagan ſuperſtitions and idolatries were objected to 
the church of Rome by the author. | 

It 1s not unlikely that De Croy might take the hint of writing on this 
ſabject from Joſeph Scaliger. 

« Veteres Chriſtiani,” ſays Scaliger, “ non contenti iis ceremoniis quas 
“ Chriſtus et apoſtoli in eccleſia Chriſti ſtatuerant, mille alias plane pa- 
ce ganas introduxerunt, quod poſſim facile in omnibus ceremoniis [pa- 
ce piſticis] oſtendere; nec cuivis id licet, ſed tantum totius antiquitatis pe- 
„ ritiſſimis *.“ 

On which Tanaquil Faber remarks, “ Primos illos Chriſtianos nuga- 
e rum paganicarum plenos fuiſſe, multa ex veteri hiſtoria afferri poſſunt 
« unde probetur. Si quis hoc argumentum tractare volet, rem ſine 
& omni labore effectam dabit modo ſi delirantis Gentiliſmi nœnias et 
% ſomnia apud optimos auctores legerit. Sed quod D. Pauli temporibus 
Bod ονν erat, id tandem evorνε factum fuit. En quo converſa res 
« eſt! Qui myſteria Cereris Eleuſiniæ, et ſacrorum orphicorum ani- 
„ cularia nugamenta noverit, is facile credat non temere judicaſſe Joſe- 
* phum Scaligerum +.” 

This is an honeſt and a juſt remark, and may help us to account for 
the tenderneſs of Proteſtants upon this ſubject, before this book of Mr. 
De Croy. It was not the difficulty of the ſubject which withheld their 
pens, but the apprehenſion of reflecting diſgrace upon the firſt Chriſ- 
tians for adopting the follies or impieties of paganiſm. It was eaſy to 
ſee, that JesUs and PAUL would have rejected as abomination and im- 


piety what the early Chriſtians turned into reaſonable and pious wor- 


ſhip; and under their example the papiſts fonght ſecurely in defence of 
their ſuperſtitious and idolatrous ceremonics. 


* Prima Scaligerana, Amſterdam, 1740. p. 49. 
+ Ibid. p. 50. 
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The tranſlation of Monſieur De Croy's book appeared in the year 
1620; what is the date of the French original we know not; but we 
ſuppoſe it muſt have been poſterior to Caſaubon's Exercitationes in Ba- 
ronium. Caſaubon died in 1614, and his Exercitations were printed 
at London early in the ſame year *, and contain a number of inſtances 
of the ceremonies and cuſtoms of the early Chriſtians, taken from thoſe 
of Jews and Pagans; and, as far as we know, Caſaubon was the firſt 
Proteſtant writer who was inclined to turn theſe þJ:auypa]e into evorby- 
paxiz. He commends the prudence of the fathers in converting many 
pagan inſtitutions to the purpoſes of piety f. Scaliger and Le Fevre we 
ſee were of a different opinion. But with Grotius and Laud theſe were 
matters of venerable antiquity, and from that time have been as profi- 
table in certain proteſtant eſtabliſhments as they had been to the papal 
church before Luther's reformation. 

Mr. De Croy might thefore avail himſelf of Caſaubon's facts, with- 
out adopting his fentiments on them, and without incurring the reproach 
of a plagiary 4. And indeed we think it full as likely that Dr. Middleton 
might pilter from Caſaubon as from De Croy. But Baron was raſh, 
and in this inſtance undoubtedly injurious to Middleton ; who, had he 
wanted vouchers, had much better at hand than De Croy 8. 

Mr. Bayle, in his letter, printed at the end of Deckher's book © De 
&« Scriptis adeſpotis,” mentions a French book of theſe conformities, 
written by Peter Muffardus ; of which we have the following account 
from Mr, Demaizeau : 


* See Caſaubon's Epiſt. Amſtelodami, 1709. Epiſt. 931. 

+ See the Poſtſcript to the ſame letter. 

1 There is a Lyric Ode, in Latin, in the Engliſh tranſlation, to Monſ. de Croy, dated 1604, on his 
book, which is the only date can be found. 

$ See Dr. Middleton's Preface to his Letter from Rome, addreſſed to the reader: Many writers, E 
© know,” (ſays the Doctor) “ have treated the ſame ſubje& before me; ſome of which I have never ſeen ; 


hut thoſe whom I have looked into handle it in ſo different a manner from what I have purſued, that 1 


« am under no apprehenſion of being thought a plagiary, or to have undertaken a province already oc- 
„ cypied. My obſervations are grounded on facts, of which I have been an eye-witneſs myſelf, and which 
others perhaps had not the opportunity of examining perſonally, or conſidering ſo particularly, as I have 
done: and in my preſent repreſentation of them, I have not claimed the allowed privilege of a traveller, 
© to be believed on my own word, but for each article charged on the church of Rome] have generally pro- 
„ duced ſuch vouchers as they themſebves will allow to be authentic.“ P. cxviii. of the octavo edition, 
1741. 

The beſt apology that can be made for Baron would be, a ſuppoſition that he overlooked this 


paſſage. 
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« Hoc” [ſpeaking of Scaliger's remark] © fuſe oſtendit Petrus Muſſar- 
te dus, in libro cui titulus, Les conformites des Ceremonies modernes avec 
« Jes anciennes. Ou il eft prouve par des autorites inconte/lables, que les 
& ceremonies de Egliſe Romaine ſont empruntees des Payens. Qui liber 
& prodiit Geneve, 1667, in 8vo. et recuſus eſt Lugduni Batavorum 
% eodem anno, in 12mo *.“ | 

We have ſome ſuſpicion that Mr. Baron's anecdotes were not always 
well authenticated; ſuch we think is the following: 

Baron had in his library Oldmixon's Memoirs of the Preſs, 1741, in 
a blank leaf of which was the following memorandum : 

&« It is ſaid, when Mr. Oldmixon waited upon the Duke of Newcaſtle 
& for leave to dedicate to him his Hiſtory of the Stuarts, the Duke ſaid, 
&« hat] do you think that I will patronize your damn'd truths? But at 
& the ſame time made him a preſent.” But, however, it ſeems 77 was 


ſaid, and farther Baron was not anſwerable for it. 


Here is another: Mr. Budgell, to whom Dr. Tindal gave his papers, 
&« js generally ſuppoſed (through the temptation of his narrow circum- 
« ſtances) to have ſold the ſecond volume [of Chriſtianity as old as the 
& Creation] for J. 500, to Dr. Gibſon Bp. of London, who deſtroyed 
It,” BoB. 7 

This, for the honour of Biſhop Gibſon, we hope is apocryphal. Some 
part of this ſecond volume was printed as far as page 32; and, in a 
paper now before us, it is ſaid, there were printed 110 more, to which 
of theſe numbers of pages Mr. Baron's following note relates we are not 
certain, having never ſeen the book. 


* Scaligerana prima ubi ſupra, Mr, Bayle, in the letter above refcrred to, gives the following 
particulars of this book, and its author: “This book, if you abide by the title-page, was printed 
* at Leyden, for John Sambix, in the year 1667; but, if you purſue your enquiries farther, you will find 
{© it was printed at Geneva. It is the work of Petrus Muſſardus, a man of fingular merit of that city, 
* who, after he had officiated {as a miniſter of the word of Gop at Lyons in France with high reputation, 


was obliged to relinquiſh that ftation, upon the King of France's edict, commanding all miniſters of the 


„ Reformed Religion, who were foreigners, to depart the kingdom. Upon which he retired to his own 
« native country; and being invited to London, he became preacher to the French Proteſtants there, and 
« continued in that capacity as long as he lived.” Vid. Petri Bzlii Epiſtolam Theodoro Janſonio, Med. 
Doctori, 1686, printed at the end of Johannis Deckherri de Scriptis adeſpotis, &c. Conjecturæ, 
P- 390, 397. | 

It ſeems Mr. Bayle did not know that the book was printed both at Leyden and Geneva in the ſame 
years 
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% Note, This is all that was printed of Tindal's ſecond volume of 
«© Chriſtianity as old as the Creation; of which a very ſmall number 
* of copies paſſed through the preſs. This was given me by Dr. Foſ- 
« ter, 1741.  B.* 

Dr. Foſter, however, wrote againſt Tindal's firſt volume in his 
% Uſefulneſs, Truth, and Excellency, of the Chriſtian Revelation Defended.” 

Mr. Hollis bought ſeveral of Mr. Baron's books, when his library was 
ſold, and this among the reſt. As the will, produced by Budgell and 
bis confederates after Matthew Tindal's death, was ſet aſide, there was 
no likelihood of recovering the remainder of this work. Budgell, though 
he poſſeſſed it, durſt not procede to publiſh it, after ſentence given 


againſt the will; and was poor and mean enough to make his own ad- 


vantage of it privately if he could. Whether the Bp. of London's zeal 
againſt Tindal's principles would juſtify his purchaſe of it in the man- 


ner and for the purpoſe above-mentioned, we leave to more experienced 
caſuiſts. 


In 1716 was publiſhed the ſecond edition of a book, intituled, * The 
« Hiſtory of the Kings of Ifrael and Judah,” 12mo; in Mr. Baron's 
copy of this book was written, This book was firſt publiſhed in quarto, 
« by order of the long parliament, 1641; and re-publiſhed by Mr. 
«© Thomas Bradbury a diſſenting miniſter. The preface to this ſecond 
edition is artfully written in the character of a tory and high-church- 
“ man, to induce men of thoſe principles to read the book. R. B.” 

We find this hiſtory has been believed to be the work of Sir Anthony 
Weldon, upon what authority we know not. Wood, in a pretty long 
account he gives of Sir Anthony *, ſeems to have had no knowledge of 


his writing ſuch a book. 


As the book was republiſhed by Mr. Bradbury, we preſume (for we 
have never ſeen it) that it is by no means favourable to monarchy. 

In Whitelock's Memorials is the following entry, under October 24, 
1648: „Order for five hundred pounds for Sir Anthony Weldon, in 
“ ſatisfaction for his loſſes by the Kentiſh rebels, againſt whom he was 
« ry active.” And Wood ſays, that © he ſided with the long parlia- 


* Ath, Oxon, Vol, I. col. 729, 730, under the article Miles Smith, 
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e ment out of diſcontent; and when the wars were ended was a com- 
mittee- man of Kent, and moſtly chairman of that committee.” 

Mr. Bradbury, commonly called Tom Bradbury, was much admired 
hy Baron, and was of the ſame turn with reſpect to civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal politics. Bradbury wrote. a ſatirical receipt for a thirtieth of January 
ſermon, which has been printed more than once; it was calculated to 
ridicule the highflying ſtile of the preachers on. that anniverſary, who 
idolized the unhappy monarch for his ſervices to the church. - Toland's 
reflections on thoſe occaſional diſcourſes are judicious : 

ce If the extravagancies of thoſe ſermons,” ſays he, *had terminated! 
« with the late reign, few people, perhaps, would trouble themſelves 
& now about what is paſt, unleſs. conſtrained to it by ſome officious 
& chaplain ; but they cannot endure to hear the. members of the par- 
ce liament of 40 ſo infamouſly branded, conſidering how lately they 
« were obliged themſelves to aſſert their laws and liberties againſt the 
& martyr's- ſon, who violated and broke them at his pleaſure. And in 
& this ſenſe many were of opinion that king Charles's blood lay heavy 
& on the nation, which made them, for the eaſe of the ſame, to ſhake. 
Off the burden of king James.” AMyNToOR, 1699. p. 165, 166. 

Baron, probably from an ambition of figuring in the ſame line with 
Bradbury, gave the public his ſentiments in the following ſquib, which 
we tranſcribe from a little paper, elegantly printed, perhaps by the care 
of Mr. Hollis : 

*©'A TOAST FOR JANVARY XXX, 
& By the late Rev. Richard Baron, Author and Editor of many publications, 
in behalf of civil and religious Liberty. 

« May all ſtateſmen that would raiſe the King's prerogative upon the 
& ruins of public liberty meet the fate of Lord Stratiord. 

« May all prieſts that would advance church power upon the belly of 
& conſcience, go to the block like Abp. Laud. 

& And may all kings that would hearken to ſuch ſtateſmen and ſuch 
& prieſts have their heads chopt off like Charles the Firſt.“ 

When Baron conceived theſe Bacchanalian prayers does not appear ; 
certainly long enough ago to aſſure us, they were blown away without 
reaching the place of their deſtination, otherwite many a poor ſtateiman 


Baron 


E 


Baron is mentioned in this note as an author. Of his authorſhip we 
know nothing, fave what we find in the prefaces he wrote to his ſeve- 
ral republications. Of his edition of the Iconoclaſtes we have ſpoken 
ſufficiently in the Memoirs. Milton's works, in two quarto volumes, he 
barely reviſed and corrected. He corrected likewiſe a folio edition of 
Sidney's Diſcourſes on Government, 1751, as mentioned above; and 
another of Ludlow's Memoirs. As an editor he had conſiderable 
merit. 

In the years 1750 and 1751, he republiſhed a collection of valuable 
tracts, with the title of A Cordial for low Spirits,“ in 3 vols. I 2mo. 

In the year 1751 he alſo publiſhed, © Scarce and valuable Tracts 
* and Sermons, occaſionally publiſhed, by the late reverend and learned 
« John Abernethy, M. A. author of the diſcourſes on the Being and 
« Perfections of Gop. Now firſt collected together.” 

Mr. Hollis gave a friend the copy of this book, which Baron had pre- 
ſented to him. In the blank leaf, facing the title page, 1s as follows, 
in Baron's own hand-writing : 

&«« Preſented to Thomas Hollis, Eſq. by the editor. The original edi- 
tions of the tracts were given to me, when I was a ſtudent at the uni- 
<« verſity of Glaſgow, by Mr. Francis Hutcheſon, Profeſſor of Moral 
« Philoſophy; . who ſaid, that ſome time or other I might be inclined to 
„ publiſh them. R. Baron.“ 

In 1752 he publiſhed another collection of tracts, in two volumes, 
with the title of © The Pillars of Prieſtcraft and Orthodoxy ſhaken ;? to 
which collection were added, in 1768, two more volumes, after his 
death, with a ſhort account of his life and character. 

It has been hinted, and we believe on good grounds, that he was 
miſtaken, or miſinformed, concerning the perſons to whom he aſcribed 
ſome of theſe tracts. A certain writer who ſurvived Baron being inter- 
rogated about one of them, aſcribed to him, replied, © Whatever writ- 
« ings in favour of public liberty, be they good or bad, are aſcribed to 
me, I never either acknowledge or diſown ; conſidering, that perhaps 
£ can better afford to want the reputation of orthodoxy and prerogative 

„ loyalty, than many a poor devil of a pamphleteer, who wants to get 


into better bread than half a crown a week from his bookſeller.” 
| We 
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We have mentioned above his edition of ſome of Mr. Trenchard's 
poſthumous eſſays; and he may have publiſhed ſome other things, of 
which we have no knowledge or no remembrance. 

Mr. Hollis was acquainted with Baron long before he employed him 
in the manner that has been told in the Memoirs. He was indefatigable 
in ſearching ſcarce and valuable liberty-tra&ts, many of which Mr. Hol- 
lis purchaſed of him while he lived, and others he bought at the ſale 
of his books after his death. He was vigilant in detecting the under- 
hand manceuvres of men whom he knew to be diſaffected to public li- 
berty, and it is believed that ſome good Whig pamphlets were the bet- 
ter for his notes. Upon a certain noted writer's being taken into the 
pay of government, he propheſied that the court ſyſtem was becoming 
totally deſpotic; nor was he miſtaken, as appeared by two infamous 
pamphlets, written in defence of certain miniſterial meaſures of the worſt 
complexion, by this new proſelyte. 

Mr. Baron was educated at Glaſgow, under the eye of the late cele- 
brated profeſſor Hutcheſon, tor whom he entertained a reverential re- 
gard during his whole lite. Mr. Hutcheſon was likewiſe one of Mr. 
Hollis's favourite philoſophers ; a circumſtance that will authoriſe us to 
give the following character to our readers, publiſhed in the London 
Courant, 1746, and believed to be drawn by Mr. James Moore, profeſſor 
of Greek in the univerſity of Glaſgow : 

& Mr. Francis Hutcheſon, Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy in the uni- 
© verſity of Glaſgow, was a man blefled with an extenſive genius, deep 
% penetration, and univerſal knowledge, accompanied with the moſt 
«© amiable ſimplicity of manners, ſweetneſs of temper, warmth of heart, 
* anddignaty of ſoul; who eminently practiſed that virtue and bene- 
“ volence with which he endeavoured to inſpire others, for what he 
„taught he was. Happy had it been for his country, and for the 
& ſociety of which he was a member; happy for thoſe to whom he was 
e endeared by the ties of blood or friendſhip; had the unerring hand of 
Providence prolonged a lite of ſo much worth. But let us rather re- 
* joice in the good he has done, and that he once was ours, than repine 
&« at our loſs, and the diſappointment of our fondeſt wiſhes.” 

There is, we are informed, a ſtriking likeneſs of Mr, Hutcheſon made 
in wax by the ingenious Mr. Gauſſet, from which a medallion was caſt 
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by A. Selvi, at Florence, by order of one of his diſciples; a general de- 
| ſcription of which, with an engraving, is in Count Mazzuchelli's Mu- 
ſeum, publiſhed at Venice, 1763. 2 vols. fol. Lat, et Ital. intituled, 
« Numiſmata viroram doctrina præſtantium.“ 
U Baron preſented ſeveral copies of his edition of Milton's Iconoclaſtes 
to thoſe whom he eſteemed. In the copy ſent to Mr. Pitt was written, 
\"_= & To William Pitt, Eſq. Aſſertor of Liberty, Champion of the People, 
| | | e Scourge of impious Miniſters, their Tools and Sycophants, this book 
1 eis preſented by the Editor.“ In that ſent to Glaſgow he calls that 
univerſity, “the Nurſery of Science, and the Patroneſs of Liberty.“ 


SIR SAMUEL MORLAN D. 

| IN a copy of this author's Hiſtory of Piedmont, ſent among His 
| noble preſent of books to Berne, Mr. Hollis wrote the following admo- 
| nition : 

| ED Reader, whoſoever thou mayeſt be that ſhalt peruſe theſe lines, 
. « whether Pagan or Jew, Chriſtian or Mahometan, or Sceptic, conſider 
| | well the two decrees of the council of Conſtance, with the letter of 
Clement XII,” [to Auguſtus king of Poland, both which were tran- 
| ſcribed into the book] © with the practices and maſſacres which have 
=P c enſued from them; and ſo long as the arm of popery is uplifted 
| « againſt thee, ſo long be thine uplifted againſt popery, in juſtice to 
| „ thyſelf and mankind.” 

| This caution, however, 1s now out of date ; the decree, and the let- 
| ter, we are to believe, are both cancelled, and the ring of the fiſherman 
laid up among his holinefs's collection of antiques ;, and his ſpiritual 
| {ons become the friends of mankind, whether Jews, Turks, Infidels, or 
| heretical Proteſtants. 

| We give this Sir Samuel Morland a place in this Appendix, not as the 
| charaties of a patriot, or of an honeſt man, but as an example of the 
| 

| 


| baſeſt hypocriſy, treachery, and villainy, that can well be imagined. 
| When the reader has peruſed Sir Samuel's dedication of his hiſtory to. 
Cromwell, he will be aſtoniſhed at what we are about to exhibit. 
We think fit to relate here, as a thing moſt remarkable, that on. 
«© this th of May, Mr. Morland, chief commiſſioner under Mr. 
« Thurloe, who was ſecretary of ſtate to Oliver Cromwell, his chief 
« and 
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c and moſt confident miniſter of his tyranny, arrived at Breda, where 
* he brought divers letters and notes of very great importance, foraſ- 
much as the king diſcovered there a part of the intricate plots of the 
« inter-reign, and likewiſe the perfidiouſneſs of ſome of thoſe who 
* owed him, no doubt, the greateſt fidelity in the world. The king re- 
« ceived him perfectly well, made him knight, and rendered him this 
public teſtimony, that he had received moſt conſiderable ſervices from 
him for ſome years paſt,” Kennet's Regiſter, p. 135, who quotes for 
this article Sir William Lower's Journal, folio, 1660, p. 12. | 

Charles preſented Sir Samuel afterwards with a medal, on one ſide 
of which was the king's head laureat, legend, CAROLO II. REGI INSTI- 
TVTORI AVG. In the table of the reverſe, IN ADVERSIS SVMMO VITAE 
PERICVLO IN PROSPERIS FELICI INGENIO FREQVENS ADFVIT. 

This we take from Evelyn's Numiſmata, p. 141. who ſays, Upon 
« what occaſion, or whom it does concern, I need not inform the world, 
« which has ever heard of the great and important ſervices Sir Samuel 
« Morland did his majeſty from time to time, during the late uſurper's 
&« power, by the faithful intelligence he 1o conſtantly ſent him.“ Mr. 
Evelyn adds, from the information of Morland himſelf, “that his Ma- 
jeſty gave him leave to wear the medal as an honourable badge of his 
« ſignal loyalty.” Or more juſtly as a badge of baſeneſs, which ſhould 
render him infamous to all poſterity. 

We have read of heroes who would have ſent back ſuch wretches to 
the party they betrayed, that they might receive the proper reward of 
their treachery, But Charles had no heroiſm of that ſort ; how far his 
brother improved upon him, in this reſpect, let the reader judge from 
the tollowing ſpecimen : | 

One Hucker, a captain of horſe in the Duke of Monmouth's inſurrec— 
tion, being taken and tried before Jeffries for rebellion, pleaded, that 


ns ſoon as he came within fight of the king's camp he fired a piſtol, to 


give them notice of the approach of the enemy, and immediately rode 
off, thinking to have the benefit of the king's proclamation, by which 
« pardon was offered to all in arms who would abandon the Duke within 
£ a limited time.” But Jeffries told him, that“ He, above all other 
men, deſerved to be hanged ; and that for his treachery to Monmcuth 
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&« as well as for his treaſon againſt the King *.“ Jeffries was a caſuiſt in 
his way, and knew the difference between ſucceſsful and unſucceſsful 
treachery. 

Morland in his old age became blind, and compoſed a little book, in- 
tituled, The uRI of Conſcience;” to which © the author has had re- 
“ courſe for plain anſwers in his own particular caſe (as every man liv- 
ing ought to do in his) to four queſtions of great weight and impor- 
© tance; vis. 1. Who, and what art thou? 2. Where haſt thou been? 
& 3. What art thou now doing? 4. Whither art thou going? Lond. 169 5.” 

The book opens with the firſt of theſe queſtions, Who, and what art 
thou? And the anſwer is the trueſt perhaps he ever gave to any queſ- 
tion that was put to him in his whole life; vis. ONE WHO DESERVES NO 
NAME; A POOR AND DESPICABLE INDIVIDUAL OF THE UNHAPPY SPE» 
CIES OF HUMAN RACE, 

Bp. Burnet relates the particulars of Morland's ſervices to Charles on 
one very important occaſion, wherein, by a dextrous burglary, he out- 
rogued Sir Richard Wallis, a ſpy of hogs and, after his death, to 
Thurloe. 

Toland wrote a book, intituled, The art of reſtoring, or the piety 
% and probity of General Monk ;” in which he ſays, „Monk's diſſimu- 
„ lation, treachery, and perjury, are like to remain unparalleled in hiſ- 
& tory.” Perhaps not ſo, but a ſufficient inſtance how far villainy may 
be gloſſed over by men who profit by it, as this ſpecimen was particu- 
larly by various writings, in which the cler gy figured in no ſmall pro- 
portion. 

Bp. Burnet's character of Monk + beſpeaks him capable of any trea- 
chery and meanneſs that would turn to his own account. He had not 
the tithe of Cromwell's genius to enable him to ſet up for himſelf, if 
that was bis object ; and if he had ſucceded, he would not, we my pre- 
ſume, have kept his power a year to an end. 

Kennet, Biſhop of Peterborough, endeavoured, in a marginal note 
(Regiſter, p. 205.) to ſoften Bp. Burnet's account of Monk. Dr. Kennet 
profited by the Reſtoration; and, though a learned man, and a very 
uſeful writer, was an egregious time-ſerver, and ſhifted his ground with 


* Sce Kennet's Compleat Hiſt, vol. III. p. 434. note. + Hiſt, O. T. fol. p. 98. 
great 
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great activity and ſagacity. He is ſaid to have written his own life; but 
has, as we remember, omitted to mention his fulſome flattery of James 
the Second, and the glaring proof he gave of it in a mean preface he 
wrote before his Tranſlation of Pliny's Pan2gyric. 

In this preface, Dr. Kennet reckons among “ peſtilent libels teemed 
© to promote anarchy, and juſtify rebellion,” the following, Stephani 
Junii Bruti, Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos,—A book, intituled, “De jure 
& Magiſtratuum in Subditos. Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis. Johannis Mil- 
c toni pro Populo Arglicano Defenſio.“ And all for commending the ſay- 
ing of Trajan, when he preſented a ſword to the Pretorian Prœfect: Hoc 
pro me utere ji recte impero; fi male, contra me. 

When the Doctor changed his note, in animadverting upon Sachc- 
verell's ſcrmon, this preface was not forgot by the partizans of the latter, 
who republiſhed it, with ſevere remarks *. His apology was, that it was 
an exerciſe preſcribed to him by Mr. Allam his tutor. “ Not that he 
thinks himſelf obliged to defend every thought and expreſſion of his 
% juvenile ſtudies, when he had poſſibly been trained up to ſome no- 
& tions which he afterwards found reaſon to put away as chi things.” 
Thus exculpating himſelf at the expence of the venerable ſeniors of the 
univerſity of Oxtord, who. probably have not even yet put away theſe 
& childiſh things.” 

His dexterity, however, in ſhifting his ground, was never more con- 
ſpicuous than in his two thirtieth of January ſermons of 1704 and 
1705; when finding that his n things would not go down with the 
grand-daughter of Charles I. he betook himſelf once more to his ci 
things; building again in 1705 the things that he had deſtroyed in 
1704 . 

Moſt of theſe Friends of public Liberty we have here recorded have 
not only ſuffered for their ſteadineſs to the principles they profeſſed, but 
have been ſtigmatized with opprobrious characters by thoſe who have ſet 
up for patterns of peace, order, and loyalty. | 

The principles of Poynet, Languet, Buchanan, Milton, Sydney, 
Locke, and a long liſt of patriotic writers that might be added, have been 

* In a pamphlet, intituled, The Condud of the Rev. Dr. White Kennet Dean of Peterborough, from the 


year 1681 to the preſent time. Loxvon, jor Charles King, Weſtminſter-hall, 1717. 
+ See Biog. Brit, vol. IV. p. 2825 and 2827. 


marked 
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marked and furiouſly declaimed againſt by flatterers of princes and court- 
expectants, as principles of ſedition and rebellion. 

Our forefathers had juſt notions of conſtitutional liberty; and, on 
ſome occaſions, carried them into practice, in oppoſition to the tyranny 
of tho monarchs under whom they were oppreſſed; but their ſuperſti- 
tious attachment to the holy catholic Roman church kept them in awe 
even in the midſt of their moſt brilliant exertions; and the moſt powerful 


mediator of peace between the king and his people was moſt commonly 


the legate of the pope. 
Henry the Eighth put an end to this influence; and the ſtudy of the 


grounds of reſiſtance to the pope's authority in ſpirituals led the pro- 


teſtants to a more perfect inſight into the civil rights of mankind, as ap- 
pears by Poynet's book, written in the reign of Queen Mary. 

Elizabeth ſaw the tendency of this diſcernment, and, with great art 
and management, checked it in its riſe, by playing the prelatical hierar- 


chy againſt the puritans, and making the latter, the moſt ſteady and 


enlightened aſſertors of public liberty, odious and deſpicable among the 


common people, to whom the trappings of royalty, and of an eſtabliſhed 


prelacy, have always been a ſure bait to catch their admiration and obe- 


dlience. 


James, who had neither the good ſenſe nor the manly ſpirit of Eli- 
zabeth, gave himſelf no thought about the foundations of the Engliſh 


conſtitution, or the diſpoſitions of his Engliſh ſubjects, but relied upon 
the innate majeſty of princes, and his own perſonal accompliſhments, 


for the eſtabliſhment of a deſpotic rule, which he fooliſhly attempted 
in a way that opened the eyes of numbers of conſiderable men who had 
acquieſced in the pretenſions of Elizabeth, becauſe ſhe had uniformly 
applied her authority to the public good. 
Charles, who was aware of the folly and puerility of his father's cha- 
racter, and knew that the 2aje/ty of government was not to be ſo ſup- 
ported, had yet a pride, obſtinacy, and ſourneſs of temper, which, 
while they ſuggeſted to him 1deas of his ſupreme regal dignity, made 
him perfectly untractable in every diſpute he had with his people for 
the firſt fourteen or fifteen years of his reign. 
The ſpirit of the parliament of ſorty-one, inſtead of making him wiſer, 
enflamed his inſane paſſion for dominion, and overpowered his talent 
of 


11 


of diſſimulation and duplicity, of which he found ſo much uſe in his 
ſubſequent neceſſities. 

The characters of that noble collection of patriots who then compoſed 
the Engliſh ſenate are ſufficiently known, and have been unwillingly 
acknowledged even by the fautors of Charles the Firſt. 

The provocations they had to proceed as they did are amply fet forth 


in our general hiſtories, but we own we were greatly ſurpriſed to find 


in a publication of the year 1776, and dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Jeremiah Dyſon, a ſhort but ſatisfactory ſummary of Charles's treaſon 
againſt the conſtitution, and conſequently a complete vindication of the 
counſels of that matchleſs parliament in reſtraining the enormities of 
the tyrant. 

The reſpectable author indeed mentions one drawback upon their re- 
putation, namely, “the act for preventing their diſſolution,“ which he 
calls © a violent breach of the conſtitution of this government ;” but this 
ſhould not be turned to their reproach, as it was oppoſed to the more 
violent breaches of the conſtitution made by the King himſelf ; and the 
author candidly and impartially obſerves, that “ if this act had not been 
obtained, perhaps it would have been impoſſible to oppole the King's 
ce attempts with effect f.“ 


This therefore we preſume to call an act of fidelity of the repreſenta- 


tives of the people to their conſtituents. It is an inſtance of the expe- 


dience and righteouſneſs of recovering the violated conſtitution, by 


means not ſtrictly juſtifiable when the times are peaceable, and the 
curators of government are juſt and upright. 
If this parliament are at all blameable, it 1s for not immediately pro- 


ceeding to the arraignment and puniſhment of the grand national cri- - 


minal. 
They had ſufficient overt- acts before them, to convict him of the 


blackeſt treaſon againſt the majeſty of the people of England; and had 


they called him to account about the time that Strafford and aud were. 
impeached, and when they were conſtitutionally inveſted with the legi- 
{lative and judicial powers of a national repreſentative, all the world 


* See the Concluſion of A Collection of Caſes of Privilrre of Parliament from the ²earlicſt Records to the 
year 1628, particularly p. 198, 
4 Ibid, P. 210. 


muſt 


' 


muſt have juſtified: them in cutting off, by a ſolemn ſentence, ſo egre- 
gious an offender againſt the happineſs of a great people. 

The great advantage that has been given to the declaimers on this 
ſubject is, that juſtice was executed upon Charles by an incompetent 
authority. Upon this principle the plea of thoſe who were called Regi- 
cides was overruled. Had the parliament of -x 64.1 proceded againſt the 
tyrant by way of attainder, -before they were over-powered by their own 
army, even Bridgeman, and the reſt who ſat in judgment upon the 
members of the high-court of juſtice that adjudged -Charles to death, 
muſt have ſeen, that the argument inferring the treaſon of theſe men 
from the illegality of the judicature would have had no force. 

The noble pleading of John Cook, called Xing Charles's Ca/e, uſually 
publiſhed at the end of Ludlow's Memoirs, had only one defect, that 
it would have been coram non judice, which could not have been ob- 
jected, had the King been attainted by a free parliament, as was that of 
1641 for ſome years after it commenced. 
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PAPERS relative to the foregoing MEMOIRS. 


Ne I. 


An Account of Mr. Thomas Hollis's Benefactions to Harvard College in New- 
England; as taken out of an old accompt-book of his, by his nephew Thomas 


Hollis, of Lincoln's-Inn. 
Alſo a flight Account of ſome other of his Charities abroad, and of thoſe of his 
Brother Mr. John Hollis, and of his nephew Mr. 'Thomas Hollis, Father to 


Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln's-Inn. 


Things ſent to New England by Mr. Thomas Hollis, of London, Merchant, in benefit 


177 March 75 
1720, March 3, 


1720, March 31, 


April 10, 


Ditto, 


1720, Sept. 30, 


1720, Feb. 14, 


Ditto, 


to Harvard College. 


By Captain Oſborne, - - - - 

By Captain Chadder, as follows : 

A Cheſt of Books, marked T. H. valued at 
Two Cheſts of Arms, marked I P, bought of John 
Williams, — — - - - 

Charges and Freight  -= - - - 

Four Cheſts of Arms, marked T 1 to 4, bought of 
John Williams, ſent by Captain Lithered, with 
Charges of Shipping - . - - - 

Nine Caſks of Nails, marked I T 1 to 9, bought of Ro- 
bert Plumſted, ſent by Capt. Martin, - - 

One Hogshead of Locks, Hinges, and Iron Wares, 

marked N, bought of Lambert, Lance, and Company, 
ſent by Capt. Groſe, - - - 

Eleven Caſks of Nails, marked I T 1 to tt, bought of 
Lambert, Lance, and Company, ſent by Capt. Thom- 
linſon, - 8 K a 

Sundry Iron Wares, by contract with Gilbert and 0 rad - 
dock, ſent by Capt. Lithered, - 8 

Sundry more, by contract with ditto, ſent by Capt. Oſ- 
borne, — — . . - . - 


4 G& 


4. fo 
104 4 7 
20 0 
$398 
Re 
SS. 00 
62 19 O 
36 15 6 
56812 6 
200 0 8 
3c 0 8 
1 
I wo 


E 


Brought ſorward 11 3 

1721, June 24, Two Cheſts of Arms, bought of Lam: Williams, ſent by 
Capt. Minot, - - - $0.21; -0 

Aug. 9, Fifteen Caſks of Nails, One Caſk of Ironmongery Ware, 
One Bundle of Frying Pans, ſent by Capt. Janverin, 101 15 o 


eee 4 5 f I T * . 
6 ELLEN, 7 2 2 2 3 2 ak . 
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17254, Feb. 9; A Box of Books, by Capt. Tucker, — a - 3 10 0 
1722, June 8, Eight Caſks of Nails, bought of John Williams, ſent in 
two Ships, - - - - - - 410 0 
1723, Jan. 28, By Capt. Oſborne, three Bills on John Williams, for 
4. 50. (30. C. 100. - - - 200 0 o©o 
Alſo a Box of Books, which coſt - - + 08S - 


1724, July 31, By Capt. Oſborne, a Box of Books, marked T U, va- 
lued at J. 80. excluſive of what he ſent; C. 60. being 
given by Mr. John n and £ 20. by Mr. * 


Huſſey, - - - - - 89:06 
Ji | 172+, Feb. 22, By Capt. Oſborne, a Box of Books himſelf and DES bo o © 
| 1725, June 7, By Capt. Clarke, a Box of Books, - 6-:S: 8 
Ii 1725, Jan. 21, A Bill on Samuel Greenwood and John White, — 20 © © 
in 26, Another, on Oſborne and Company, — 100 0 © 
| Feb. 2, Another, on Capt. William Blaiſe, - - 200.0 0 
[1 T, Another, on Nathaniel Cunningham, - - 100 O 0 
ll | Ditto, Another, on Oſborne and Company, = — 100 0 0 
4 1727 By the Totneſs, Capt. Curling, five Cheſts, 
containing a complete Apparatus for the 
Mathematics, bought of Hawkſbee, JC. 116 18 © 
Gave Mr. Ems C. 3. 3s. Gave others 
1. 3+ 35. Freight, &c. . 3. 6s. 4. 9 12 0 
126 10 © 


Sterling C. 2008 13 1 


Produce to Harvard College, in New England Money, of the Things before ſpecified ; 
that is, of thoſe of them which were intended to be ſold. 


1719, July 19, By Caſh for the Things ſent by Capt. e with 
Intereſt to the 20th of June, - - s 200 8-0 
1720, March 26, By John Tyler's Bill, to pay for the two Cheſts of Arms 
ſent by Capt. Chadder, ſix months after their ſafe 
arrival, . - - - 


Brought forward 5 9 0 
1720, March 31, By John Tyler, for the four Cheſts of Arms ſent by Capt. 
Lithercd, - - - - - - „ 
April 10, By John Tyler's Bill, to pay for the nine Caſks of Nails 
ſent by Capt. Martin, three months after their ſafe 
— I Te . „ 186: 13:6 | 
By John Tyler's Bill, to pay for the Hogſhead of Iron 
Wares, ſent by Capt. Groſe, fix months after their 


arrival, - - - - e309 14:6 | 
1722, Feb. 20, By John Tyler, for the eleven Caſks of nails FED by Capt. 
Thomlinſon, - - — - 6-263 8: 2 
12, By Gilbert and Craddock, for the Iron Wares ſent by 
: Capt. Lithered, - - - - - 8560 08 
1722, March 29, By ditto, for the Iron Wares ſent by Gap: Oſborne, - 870 o o 
July 18, By John Pym, for the two Cheſts of Arms by Capt. 
Minor, - - - - - - 163 1 8 
By Gilbert and Craddock, for the things as by Capt. 
Janverin, + - - - - - - ies 
June 8, Entered in T. W's book, for what reaſon does not ap— 
pear, - - — — — — — - 934 83 
Directed John Tyler to pay to Mr. Calendar, towards re— 
pairing of his Meeting . 30. half of which ſum was 
given by Mr. John Hollis ; which ſum of C. 39. with 
the following ſum paid to the College, is ſuppoſed to 
make up the value of the eight: Calls of Nails ſent in 
two Ships, - - - - - - - 70 11 11 
17275 By John Williams, for the amount of his three Bills, 
making L. 200. Sterling, - - - - 380 0 © 
1726, By the Amount of the Five Bills for J. 420. Sterling, 1170 0 „ 


34 ——— —— — 


New England Money, C. 4965 13 1 


A443 ˙ —— -* 


By a memorandum of Mr. Thomas Hollis's, dated July 31, 1727, it appears, that tte rot 
produce of his donations to Harvard College (excluſive of gifts vor vendible) amounted then 
to 4900, New England Money; and that it was laid out at intéreſt there at 6 per cent. 
producing J. 294. per annum. 


This Sum he has appointed to be laid out annually, in the follow ing manner: 


To a Divinity Profeſſor, - - - L. 80 
Toa profeſſor ſtiled Ho!lifian Prof<ffor of the Mathematics, 30 
To the Treaſurer or Accomptant of the College - 20 1 
To ten Poor Students in Divinity - - . 170 | 
10 ſupply Deficiencics - 5 . . 14 
L. 444 


4 G 2 zut, 


596. J 


But, beſides the preceding Donations, he likewiſe ſent them a ſett of Hebrew and Greek 
types for printing, and very large quantities of books. Alſo he preſented them with his 
picture in a gilt frame, which, with charges, coſt C. 28; and, with his ſtatutes and orders 
relating to his benefactions, handſomely framed, with a glaſs before it, which coſt L. 8. 
In the whole, Mr. Maber, who lived with him, uſed to ſay, that the total of his charities to 
Harvard College, and to different religious ſocieties and perſons in New England, amounted 
to C. zooo. Sterling. Mr. Thomas Hollis, his nephew and ſucceſſor, and my much honoured * 
father, likewiſe made divers handſome preſents, to Harvard College, of Books ; gave a Bell, 
which coſt upwards of F. 42. Sterling, to the Southermoſt Church in Boſton, ſanding in 
Hollis-Streetz and ſeveral other Charities, as they were deſired by and for worthy purpoſes 


and per ſons. 
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Things ſent to New England by Mr. Thomas Hollis and others, not ſpecified in the preceding 
part of this paper. 


1720, Auguſt 4, By Capt. Osborne, One Hogshead of Iron Wares, bought 
of Lambert, Lance, and Co. for the benefit of E. Ca- 
lender, of Boſton, and his Church, - - - 44 3 8 
1722, March 6, By Capt. Annis, for Pennſylvania, two Cheſts of Books, 
directed to Abel Morgan, to be diſtributed among Bap- 
tiſt Preachers 8 - . 30 © 0 
[Of this ſum Mr. Thomas Hollis gave C. 12. Mr. 
John Hollis £.12. and Mr, John Taylor J. 6.] 
Auguſt 31, By Capt. Clark, a Box of Books, to the Rev. Mr. Cole- 


man, for ſundry, - - - - - 5:80 
1723, Auguſt 16, By Capt. Osborne, directed to E. Calender, fix ſuites of 
clothes proper to baptize perſons in, = — - . 
A Bill to E. Calender, - - - - 21 0 
{Of theſe two benefactions Mr. John Hollis paid a 
moiety. ] 
1724, Feb. 10, By Capt. Osborne, partly T. H's, partly Mr. Taylor's 


Care. © - - - - - — . 2 


oO © 
29, By Capt. Annis, for Penoſylvania, 33 - > 11 10 


Sterling, J. 114 3 8 


Mem. Mr. John Hollis's Benefactions to New England were conſiderable, as well as elſe- 
where; though, from motives of prudence to his family, he was reſtrained from giving in ſo 
very large a manner as his elder brother Mr. Thomas Hollis, who was a widower, without 


children. 
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ExTRAcTs from a Sermon preacked at the Lecture in Boſton, April, 1731, before his 
Excellency the Governor (Jonathan Belcher, Eſq.) and the General Court, on the news of 
the death of the much honoured Thomas Hollis, Elq. © The moſt generous and noble Patron 
ce of Learning and Religion in the Churches of New England.” 


By his friend and correſpondent, Benjamin Colman, Paſtor of a Church in Boſton. 


In Council, April 2, 1731 —Ordered, That Benjamin Lynde, Eſq. with ſuch as ſhall be. 
appointed by the Honourable Houſe of Repreſentatives, be a Committee, to give the thanks 
of this Court to the Rev. Mr. Benjamin Colman, for his Sermon preached yeſterday, on oc- 
caſion of the death of Thomas Hollis, Eſq. of London, who has merited highly of this. 
Government and People, by his liberal Benefactions to Havard College, for the promoting 
Learning and Religion in this Province : and that they defire a copy of the ſaid Sermon for 
the preſs ſent down for concurrence. 


J. WiLLARD, Secretary. 


In the Houſe of Repreſentatives, April 2, 1731. Read and concurred; and Mr. Wells 
and Major Brattle are joined in the affair. 


J. Quincy Speaker. 


April 2, 1731, conſented to, 
J. BELICHER. 


Dedicated to his Excellency Jonathan Belcher, Governour, &c. and the Honourable His 
Majeſty's Council and Houſe of Repreſentatives in General Court aſſembled. 


& My Fathers, &c. 

ce Mr. Hollis merits to be named among great men, and to ſand before kings ; the honours 
* which. the general court have once and again done to his name and memory are Pillars of” 
« Gratitude to future generations to look on with great Veneration ; that which is ſingular in 
ce the piety and benefits of Mr. Hollis unto theſe churches was, that, though he was not 
« ſtrictly of our way, nor in judgment with vs in the point of infant-baptiſm, yet his heart 
te and hand was the ſame to us as if we had been one in opinion and practice with him; and 
ce jn this let him ſtand a teaching pattern and example to us of a noble Chriſtian Catholic 
« Apoſtolic Spirit of Love, which makes thoſe that differ in leſſer matters to receive one 
ce another to the glory of Gop, and a ſhining teſtimony againſt a narrow party ſpirit, which 
& js too much the diſgrace and detriment of the Proteſtant intereſt, 

« To the honour of my country I muſt add, that it was ſome account Mr. Hollis received 
from us of the free and catholic air we breathe at our Cambridge, where proteſtants of every 


« denomination may have their children educated and graduated in our college, if they be- 


« have with ſobriety and virtue, that took his generous heart, and fixed it on us, and en- 
&« larged it to us; and it ſhall be with me among his diſtinguiſhing praiſes, while we riſe 
up and bleſs his memory.” 


PR EFAcR 


on {a 


PREFACE to a Sermon preached at a Publ'c Lecture, April 6, -1731. in the Hall of Ha- 
vard College, in Cambridge, New England, upon the news of the death of Thomas Hollis, 
Eſq. of London, the moſt bountiful BenefaCtor to that Society. 

iy Edward Wiggleſworch, D. D. and Hollis-profeſſor of Divinity. 
Publiſhed at the deſire of the Preſident and Fellows of Havard College. 

«© The ting the proper means to promote and propagate right knowledge muſt needs be 
* looked on as very beneficial to mankind. Our fathers, who firſt ſettled in this wilderneſs, 
« were well aware of this; and therefore in their early times, though few in number, poor 
and low in their worldly circumſtances, conflicting with many dangers and difficulties, did 
« found a college here, called Havard College, in Cambridge, in New England, to train up 
youth in good knowledge, learning, virtue, that thereby they might be the better quali- 
* fied eminently to promote the glory of Gop and good of men. 

«© The late Thomas Hollis, Eſq. of London, did, in his donations to our College, far ex- 
& cced any other of its benefaftors. 

« He ſounded two proſeſſorſhips in it, one for Divinity, the other for the Mathematics, 

“ and natural and experimental Philoſophy. 
«© Out of the incomes or intereſt of his donations he ordered fourſcore pounds per annum 
in our money to each of his proſeſſors, and ten pounds a- piece per annum to ten poor 
ſcholars of a laudable character deſigned for the miniſtry, and twenty pounds per annum 
* to the college-treaſurer ſor the time being, in managing the Donations he has ſent us. 
* Bcſidcs theſe things, he has given us a curious apparatus for mathematical and philoſophi- 
e cal experiments. By his means we have Hebrew and Greek types“ to be uſed in print- 
„ing, and he has, at ſundry times, augmented our college-library with very valuable books, 


cc 


c 


— 


partly his own gift, and partly by procurement from friends. 
«© BEN AMIN WADSWORTH,” 
4 Preſident of Harvard- College, in Cambridge, New England.“ 
From the Sermon of Dr. Wiggleſworth., 
*« He did not refer his works of Piety and Charity to the directions of his laſt will and teſ- 

e tament, but choſe in them to be his own executor. The expreſſions of his bounty were 
<© not confined to a party; took the utmoſt care that his bequeſts ſhould be well improved, 
cc 


and his pious intentions not defeated.” 


A PoE M on the death of the late Thomas Hollis, Eſq. 
Humbly inſcribed to Mr. John Hollis, brother of the deccaſcd. 
By SAYER RUDD, 

Nor yet to Harvard all his views confin'd, 

His active foul ſtill nobler work deſign'd; 

A kingdom's welfare dwelt on every thought, 

« For general good his heavenly candor wrought ; 
To public peace his prudent {chemes invite, 
Faction to quell, and claſhing ſects unite. 


* Tn Dr. Chavncy's book, to prove biſhops were not known in the firſt centuries of the Chriſtian Church, 
many extracts in Greck ale printed in Roman characters, for want of types, it ſhould ſcem. 
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c Note, The grand deſign of Mr. Hollis's bounties to New England, as I have been in- 
& formed, was to cultivate a good underſtanding and friendſhip between ſuch as were in 
* communion of the church of England and the Diſſenters in thoſe parts. 

Where may not riches ſoar on virtue's wings!“ 


A PrLosopnIcaL DiscounxsE, concerning the mutability and changes of the material 
world, to the Students of Harvard College, upon the news of the death of T. Hollis, Eſq. 
the moſt bountiful benefaQor to that Society, 

By IS AAC GREENWOO D, A.M. 
Holliſian Profeſſor of Philoſophy aud Mathematics, 
Read at the deſire of the Preſident and Fellows, 
„To Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
* Nephew of the late deceaſed Thomas Hollis, Eſq. 
* The following Diſcourſe is, with all due reſpect and humility, 
% Dedicated, by the Author. 


Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, in a Sermon preached at Pinner's-Hall, Jan. 31, 1730, on the Death 
of Thomas Hollis, Eſq. 8 


Dedicated to 
Mr. Nathaniel Hollis, 
Mr. John Hollis, 
and 
Mr. Thomas Hollis, nephew : 
“His public-ſpiritedneſs was remarkable and uncommon; diſtant and remote countries, 
« 2g well as Britain, will miſs him, and lament his death. The communities to which he ſtood 
© related received inſtances of his diſtinguiſhed bounty; and what makes this part of his 


{brothers 


* character the moſt ſhining is, that his goodneſs was not confined or reſtrained entirely to a 


% party.” 
This uncle, like our friend, was careſul to obſerve attentively his own conduct, and with 


that view kept a Diary of his Life for many vears, which he afterwards committed to the 
flames. 


ExTract from Governor Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of Mafſachuſet's Bay, 1764. 2d edit. 

« The Library of Harvard College, conſiſting of five or ſix thouſand volumes, many of 
«© them by the moſt celebrated authors, grew out of donations from charitable benefactors, 
e unleſs any ſmall purchaſes have been made out of the college ſtock : this valuable library, 


together with the apparatus, and the whole of the college in which they were placed, 


« were conſumed by fire, in January 1764. Very gencrous preſcnts have been ſince made 
towards the Library; but, as yet, far ſhort of procuring one equal to the former, Of 
„the many benefactors to the college, the family of Hollis ſtands the firſt upon the liſt. 


© Mr. 
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17 PREFACE to a Sermon preached at a Publ c LeQure, April 6, -1731. in the Hall of Ha- 
vard College, in Cambridge, New England, upon the news of the death of Thomas Hollis, 
Eſq. of London, the moſt bountiful BenefaCtor to that Society. 

I! | zy Edward Wiggleſworch, D. D. and Hollis-profeſſor of Divinity. 


[| | Publiſhed at the deſire of the Preſident and Fellows of Havard College. D 
| ; | © The ting the proper means to promote and propagate right knowledge muſt needs be 
l ce Jooked on as very beneficial to mankind. Our fathers, who firſt ſettled in this wilderneſs, 
il Sh « were well aware of this; and thercfore in their early times, though few in number, poor 
11 * and low in their worldly circumſtances, conflicting with many dangers and difficulties, did 
"8 « found a college here, called Havard College, in Cambridge, in New England, to train up. 
| youth in good knowledge, learning, virtue, that thereby they might be the better quali- 
I *: fied eminently to promote the glory of Gop and good of men. 


The late Thomas Hollis, Efq. of London, did, in his donations to our College, far ex- 

| © cced any other of its benefactors. 
| « He ſounded two proſeſſorſhips in it, one for Divinity, the other for the Mathematics, 
il | and natural and experimental Philoſophy. 
ny «© Out of the incomes or intereſt of his donations he ordered fourſcore pounds per annum 
|| © in our money to each of his proſeſſors, and ten pounds a-piece per annum to ten poor 
| | * ſcholars of a laudable character deſigned for the miniſtry, and twenty pounds per annum 
| | * to the college-treaſurer ſor the time being, in managing the Donations he has ſent us. 
| * Bcſidcs theſe things, he has given us a curious apparatus for mathematical and philoſophi- 
| e cal experiments. By his means we have Hebrew and Greek types“ to be uſed in print- 

| 

| 


* 


ing, and he has, at ſundry times, augmented our college- library with very valuable books, 
„partly his own gift, and partly by procurement from friends. 
«© BExJAMIN WADSWORTH,” 
% Prefident of Harvard-College, in Cambridge, New England.“ 


From the Sermon of Dr. Wiggleſworth. 
« He did not refer his works of Piety and Charity to the directions of his laſt will and teſ- 
tament, but choſe in them to be his own executor. The expreſſions of his bounty were 
not confined to a party; took the utmoſt care that his bequeſts ſhould be well improved, 
and his pious intentions not defeated.” 
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* 
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{ A PormM on the death of the late Thomas Hollis, Eſq. 
| Humbly inſcribed to Mr. John Hollis, brother of the deccaſed. 
| By SAYER RUDD. 
Il. “ Nor yet to Harvard all his views confin'd, 
it | | « His active ſoul ſtill nobler work deſign'd ; 
% A kingdom's welfare dwelt on every thought, 
„% For general good his heavenly candor wrought ; 
Fl „Jo public peace his prudent ſchemes invite, 
j *& Faction to quell, and claſhing ſets unite. 


11 * Tn Dr. Chauncy's bock, to prove biſhops were not known in the firſt centuries of the Chriſtian Church, 
many extracts in Greek ale printed in Roman characters, for want of types, it ſhould ſcem. 
« N. 
N:te, 
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* Note, The grand deſign of Mr. Hollis's bounties to New England, as I have been in- 
ce formed, was to cultivate a good underſtanding and friendſhip between ſuch as were in 
“ communion of the church of England and the Diſſenters in thoſe parts. 

Where may not riches ſoar on virtue's wings!“ 


A PrLosopHIcar DiscounsE, concerning the mutability and changes of the material 
world, to the Students of Harvard College, upon the news of the death of T. Hollis, Eſq. 
the moſt bountiful benefaQor to that Society, 

By IS AAC GREENWO Op, A. M. 
Holliſian Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematics, 
Read at the deſire of the Preſident and Fellows, 
„To Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
* Nephew of the late deceaſed Thomas Hollis, Eſq. 
* The following Diſcourſe is, with all due reſpect and humility, 
“ Dedicated, by the Author. 


Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, in a Sermon preached at Pinner's-Hall, Jan. 31, 1730, on the Death 
of 'Thomas Hollis, Eſq. . 


Dedicated to 
Mr. Nathaniel Hollis, 
Mr. John Hollis, 
and 
Mr. Thomas Hollis, nephew: 
« His public- ſpiritedneſs was remarkable and uncommon; diſtant and remote countries, 
« ag well as Britain, will miſs him, and lament his death. The communities to which he ſtood 
© related received inſtances of his diſtinguiſhed bounty; and what makes this part of his 
character the moſt ſhining is, that his goodneſs was not confined or reſtrained entirely to a 
% party.” 
This uncle, like our friend, was careful to obſerve attentively his own conduct, and with 


that view kept a Diary of his Life for many years, which he afterwards committed to the 
flames. 7 


J brothers. 


ExTRracTt from Governor Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of Maffachuſet's Bay, 1764. 2d edit. 
„The Library of Harvard College, conſiſting of five or fix thouſand volumes, many of 
them by the moſt celebrated authors, grew out of donations from charitable benefactors, 
© unleſs any ſmall purchaſes have been made out of the college ſtock : this valuable library, 
* together with the apparatus, and the whole of the college in which they were placed, 
« were conſumed by fire, in January 1764. Very gencrous preſcnts have been ſince made 
towards the Library; but, as yet, far ſhort of procuring one equal to the former. Of 
„the many benefactors to the college, the family of Hollis ſtands the firſt upon the liſt. 
“Mr. 
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« Mr. Thomas Hollis of London, who died in 1731, founded two Profeſſorſhips, one of 
Divinity and the other of Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy. He gave an apparatus 
* for Experimental Philoſophy, and made great and frequent additions to the Library, 
Several other branches of the family have given bountifully to the college, particularly 
* the preſent Mr. Hollis of Lincoln's-Inn, who, beſides his donations to the former Library, 
© has given largely towards the new Library now collecting; the general court have cauſed 
« a new College to be built in the year 1763, which coſt between four and five thouſand 
«« pounds ſterling : it has taken the name of Hollis Hall, in grateful remembrance of the 
* benefattions of this worthy family.” p. 511. 

*© I ſuppoſe the donation of Thomas Hancock, Eſq. late of Boſton, deceaſed, who gave 
« one thouſand pounds ſterling, towards founding a profeſſorſnip for the Oriental Lan- 
<£* guages, is the next in value; his executor and reſiduary Legatee, Mr. John Hancock, being 
informed of his teſtator's intention to have given five hundred pounds ſterling more towards 


<« the Library, generouſly gave the ſame ſum for the ſame purpoſe.” 


In a note to the funeral ſermon on the Rev. Dr. Wiggleſworth. 
By NATHANIEL APPLETON, A. M. paſtor of the firſt church in Cambridge, 
© Boſton, 1765. 

« Mr. Thomas Hollis, merchant of London, who, among his many pious and charitable 
* benefattions to the College, founded a profcſſorſhip for divinity : Dr. Wiggleſworth was 
ce the firſt Hollis Profeſſor of Divinity in Havard College, Cambridge, choſen in June, 1721, 
died Jan. 16, 1765, in the 73d year of his age, having faithfully and laudably diſcharged 
ee the office of Profeſſor for more than forty-two years. 

&« Beſides the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, the above-named Mr. Hollis founded a Profeſſor- 
* ſhip of Mathematics, of Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, eſtabliſhed ten ſcholar- 
* ſhips, furniſhed the College with a coſtly and valuable apparatus; and ſome or other of 
that worthy name and family have, from time to time, for more than forty years paſt, 
been teilifying their pious and generous regards to the College; and the preſent worthy 
* Mr. Thomas Hollis, of London, poſſeſſed abundantly of the ſame excellent ſpirit and 
* kind regard to the college which recommended and endeared his great uncle to us, has, 
tc ſince the late deſtruction of the library and apparatus by fire, ſent towards the reparation 
&* of that loſs a very large collection of valuable books, to the amount of ſome hundreds 


« ſterling.” 
Dr. Wiggleſworth's ſon is now a tutor in the college; and his daughter married to Mr. 
Sewell, lately choſen Hancock-Profeflor of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages. 


Mr. John Hollis bore > conſiderable part with his brother in many of his public 
« charities.” 
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BENEFACT1ONS to Harvard College, recorded in the College-Books, under the name of 
HOLLIS, 


Among the Benefactors to Harvard College, the name of Hollis merits a particular and 
grateful remembrance. 


1719, Mr. Thomas Hollis of London, Merchant, ſent his firſt benefaction, viz. £.104. 45. 74. 
Sterling. Produce, in New England, £.296. 16s. 1d. Currency. 
1722, He founded a 1 of 5 the ſalary to be C. 80 per annum, i. e. about 
L 26 Sterling. 
He ordered that ten ſcholars ſhould receive annually ten pounds each, "_ England 
Currency. 
He likewiſe ordered to the collego-trealurer ten pounds per annum, New England 
Currency. 
1725, The whole ſum which had been given by Mr. Hollis amounted this year to C. 3670, 
as appears by an inſtrument ſigned by the Corporation, and ſent to Mr. Hollis, 
dated Sept. 23, 1725, Which ſum in Sterling is £.1223. 115. 
1726, Mr. Hollis remitted J. 1170 Currency, i. e. C. 390 Sterling, and founded a Profeſ- 
ſorſhip of Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy, ſalary C. 80 Currency. 
To the college-treaſurer C. 10 per annum, Currency. 
1728, Mr. Hollis ſent an Apparatus for Experimental Philoſophy, coſt C. 126. 105. Sterl, 
| Befides the above-mentioned donations Mr. Hollis ſent, | 
1722, An elegant Edition of Milton's Poetical Works. 
1724, A Packet of Books, through the hands of Mr. Colman. | 
1725, He ſent many valuable Books, given by himſelf and others, at his motion. 
1726, Another Box of Books, and three Boxes containing Greek and Hebrew Types, the 
preſent of a friend of his, valued at thirty-nine pounds Sterling. 


This Great Benefactor died Jan. 22, 1731. 


1724, Mr. John Hollis, brother to Thomas, gave in Books to the value of C. 64 Sterling. 

17;1, Mr. Nathaniel Hollis, brother to Thomas, gave £.350 Currency, equal to C. 100 
Sterling, for the education of two Indians or others. 

1732, Mr. Thomas Hollis, ſon to Nathaniel and heir to Thomas, preſented J. 700 Cur- 
rency, equal to £.200 Sterling. He alſo preſented a Sphere, Orrery, and a Box 
of Microſcopes. : 

1733, Mr. Thomas Hullis gave a valuable collection of Books, 

1734, Mr. Nathaniel Hollis gave a box of Books. 

1758, Thomas Hollis of Lincoln's-Inn, Eſq. ſon of the laſt Thomas, gave Milton's proſe- 
works, 2 vols. 4to, and forty-four volumes of tracts, 4to. (conſumed). 

1764, Mr. Hollis preſented 4 volumes of valuable books, curiouſly bound. (Theſe were 
conſumed with the College.) 

4H 1770, 
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| 1770, After Harvard Hall was conſumed by fire, together with the Library and Apparatus, 
1s among the Bubſcribers in Great Britain, Mr. Timothy Hollis gave C. 20 towards the 
replacing a Library and Apparatus. 


Tnomas Hor is, of Lincoln's-Inn, Eſq. is deſervedly placed among the greateſt Bene- 

1 factors of Harvard College; ſprung from a race of anceſtors who have been diſtinguiſhed by 
N their generous benefactions, he hath proved himſelf worthy his honorable deſcent ; aud 
that, as he inherits a great part of their eftate, he inherits alſo their excellent ſpirit. 

3 This Gentleman began to honor the College with his notice a ſhort time before the de- 


| Iþ | ſtruction of Harvard Hall. As ſoon as he was made acquainted with this event he ſubſcribed 
| i | C. 200 Sterling to the Apparatus, and the ſame ſum to the Library. But, not ſatisfied 
| | with theſe generous donations, he hath, at different times, enriched the Library with a great 
105 number of curious, valuable, and coſtly Books. 

qt! 


[It The whole of his benefactions amounts, it is ſuppoſed, to more than C. 1400 Sterling. 
| | Two alcoves, which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hol Lis, in large golden capitals, 
are completely filled with Books ſent by this munificent Benefactor, beſides many Books in 
a third alcove. 

He died Jan. 1, 1774. and at his deceaſe left a teſtimony of his unabating generoſity to 
this Seminary of Literature, by bequeathing J. 500 Sterling, to be laid out in Books, as 
an addition to his former benefactions to the Library. 


True account of Benefactions, under the name of Hors, from the Records of 
Harvard College. 


| (Atteft.) SamveL Laxcpon, Preſident. 
Dec. 16, 17735. 
_ (Copy) compared by Anpatw ELIor, 8 to 


the Hon. and Rev. Board of Overſeers. 


November 6, T. H. writes, 
* Four more caſes of Books to Harvard Coltege. —My mite has been now ſent, and with 
* the carlieſt diſpatch ; having remembered well the various accidents of life, and the favo- 
< rite Italian proverb of the matehleſs John Milton, whom, indeed, 8 magnanimity, 
© it blinded: 
« Coſa fatta, capo has” 


OR. 19, 1765, from Preſident Holyoke : 
« We have alſo received the Medaglion of Mr. Profeſſor Hutcheſon ſafe ; and i it hall be 
e taken a proper care of, by placing it in a room ſet apart for a muſeum.” 


May 11, 17653. — Holyoke, ſpeaking of the vote of thanks of the corporation, add | 

"mn «© Which. acknowledgments alone, I confels, Jam not contented with, and therefore ſhall 

1 c endeavour, when our rom deſigned. for our Library is finiſhed (which they are gow upon) 
| « that there ſhall be a particular apartment aſſigned for your books, Which Hall be called, 


« The Hollis Library. 
3 | cc As 
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6e As in my letter I have deſired your own picture, as we have received that of your ex- 


*. cellent uncle, ſo I beg leave to repeat that requeſt, and pray you would not deprive us of 
« what we ſo much defire.” | 


June 10, 1765. 
© hope you will be fo good as to grant my requeſt therein, viz. that you would ſend n3 
© your picture; for we much defire it, and ſhould delight to look upon the efligy of fo great 
« a benefactor.“ 
June 24, 1765, in anſwer to the above: 
“The bindings of Books are little regarded by me for my own proper library; but by 
* long experience | have found it neceſſary to attend to them for other libraries; having 


* thereby drawn notice, with preſervation, ' on many excellent books, or curious, which, it is 
« probable, would elſe have paſſed unheeded and neglected.” 


Aug. 14, 1766. To Holyoke. 
*] am in great uneaſineſs, occaſioned by the reading of a circumſtantiated article relating 
* to the ſudden and great illneſs of excellent Dr. Mayhew, in one of your public prints. —I 
fear he is no more! But in that caſe he will have died the death of a ſcholar, and of an 
« ingenious man, and not till having lived to great ends.“ 


July 9, 1766, From Preſident Holyoke. 
wt + © 

« Having reſerved one of the alcoves in our Library, of which there are ten in all, for 
ce your books, we have now placed them; and a moſt beautiful appearance they make: we 
&* have ſome other alcoves that look very well, but not as the Hollis.—Though I look upon 
* this as a ſmall thing in compariſon with the wiſe choice you have made of the ſubject in 
te them treated of, and the excellent authors among them; as they well nigh fill one alcove, 
« we have hung therein a table, whereon is inſcribed the name of HoLLis, in large gilt ca- 
e pitals ; beſides which there is paſted on the inſide of the cover of each of your bok the 
te jncloſed, cut in black as to thoſe of them we ſuffer to be lent. out, and in red as to thoſe 
Ne think too precious for loan, which thoſe gentlemen who want them may conſult in the 


* library, we having all conveniencies for that purpoſe, and the Librarian always ready to 
5 attend them.” 


. Holyoke, May 17, 1766. 
In the future, the gentlemen of Harvard College would be pleaſed to omit all notice of 
* te on public occaſions : I ſhonld deem it as the greateſt favour. Their good will I ſhall 
© eyer rejoice in, and be proud of, but public praiſel moſt certainly diſlike, 
© Two more caſes of books—when a like quantity about ſhall have been forwarded 
* again, in the courſe of a few months; my mite will then be exhauſted, Books of govern- 
* ment I have delighted moſt to ſend, for if government goes right, all goes right; yet not 
* without digreſſion to other ſubjects, either uſeful or ingenious.” 
4H 2 Novem- 
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November 28, 1766. From Holyoke, 

In yours of the 27th of May, that © for the future we would avoid all notice of you upon 
« public occaſions;“ but I pray, Sir, you would conſider that you and your family's bene- 
factions are known and juſtly celebrated by all round about us; wherefore, ſhould we be ſilent 
. | as to the mention of your liberality, we ſhould incur the odious cenſure of ingratitude, which 
l we hope we ſhall never be guilty of; beſides, ſuch a behaviour would have a direct tendency 
; to diſcourage any further aſſiſtance from others ; for all have not that diſregard to public 
uh praiſe which you, in the greatneſs of your mind, have declared your diſlike of. 


Ne II. 

| 

From the Maſlachuſett's-Gazette. 
Thurſday, Feb. 2, 1764. 


| An Account of the Fire at Harvard-College, in Cambridge ; 

| | with the Loſs ſuſtained thereby. | 
1 * Cambridge, January 25, 1764, # 
| | LAST night Harvard College ſuffered the moſt ruinous loſs it ever met with ſince its 3 
I foundation. In the middle of a very tempeſtuous night, a ſevere cold ſtorm of ſnow at- ” 
lj | tended with high wind, we were awaked by the alarm of fire. Harvard-Hall, the only one | 
N of our ancient buildings which ſtill remained * and the repoſitory of our moſt valuable 
| treaſures, the public LiBrary and Philoſophical AppARATus, was ſeen in flames. As it 
1 was a time of vacation, in which the ſtudents were all diſperſed, not a ſingle perſon was left 

| 


in any of the Colleges, except two or three in that part of Maſſachuſetts moſt diſtant from 
Harvard, where the fire could not be perceived till the whole ſurrounding air began to be 
illuminated by it: when it was diſcovered from the town, it had ariſen to a degree of vio- 
lence that defied all oppoſition. It is conjectured to have begun in a beam under the hearth 
in the library, where a fire had been kept for the uſe of the General Court, now reſiding 
and fitting here, by reaſon of the Small-Pox at Boſton ; from thence it burſt out into the 


- * * * * y 
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1 þ Library. The books eaſily ſubmitted to the fury of the flame, which, with a rapid and ir- 
thi reſiſtible progreſs, made its way into the apparatus-chamber, and ſpreading through the 
| whole building, in a very ſhort time left nothing but the bare walls. The other Colleges, 


Stoughton-Hall, and Maſſachuſett's-Hall, were in the utmoſt hazard of ſharing the ſame fate. 
it The wind driving the flaming cinders directly upon their roofs, they blazed out ſeveral times 
Wh in different places; nor could they have been ſaved by all the help the town could afford, 
had it not been for the aſſiſtance of the gentlemen of the general court, among whom his 
a | Excellency the Governor was very active; -who, notwithſtanding the extreme rigor of the 
ſeaſon, exerted themſelves in ſupplying the town engine with water, which they were obliged 
to fetch at laſt from a diſtance, two of the college pumps being then rendered uſeleſs, Even 
the new and beautiful Hollis-Hall, though it was on the windward-fide, hardly eſcaped, It 


1 
In! * Harvard-Hall, 42 feet broad, 97 long, and four ſtories high, was founded A. D. 1672, 1 
HT! 
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ſtood ſo near to Harvard, that the flames actually ſeized it, and without immediate help muſt. 
have carried it. But, by the bleſſing of Gop on the vigorous efforts of the aſſiſtants, the 
ruin was confined to Harvard-Hall; and there, beſides the deſtruction of the private pro- 
perty of thoſe who had chambers in it, the public loſs is very great, perhaps irreparable. 
The Library and the Apparatus, which for many years had been growing, and were now 
judged to be the beſt furniſhed in America, are annihilated. But, to give the public a mor- 
diſtinct idea of the loſs, we ſhall exhibit a ſummary view of the general contents of each, as 
far as we can, on a ſudden, recollect them. 


Of the LiBRARY. 


IT contained—The Holy Scriptures in almoſt all languages, with the moſt valuable ex- 
poſitors and commentators, ancient and modern: The whole library of the late learned 
Dr. Lightfoot, which at his death he bequeathed to this College, and contained the Tar- 
gums, Talmuds, Rabbins, Polyglott, and other valuable tracts relative to Oriental literature, 
which is taught here: The library of Dr. Theophilus Gale, confiſting of... . Volumes :— 
All the Fathers, Greek and Latin, in their beſt editions: A great number of tracts in de- 
Fence of revealed religion, wrote by the moſt maſterly hands, in the laſt and preſent century : 
— Sermons of the moſt celebrated Engliſh divines, both of the eſtabliſhed national church 
and proteſtan* diſſenters :—TraQts upon all the branches of polemic divinity :—The donation 
of the venerable Society for propagaring the Goſpel in foreign parts, conſiſting of a great 


many volumes of tracts againſt popery, publiſhed in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 


the Boylean lectures, and other the moſt eſteemed Engliſh Sermons :—A valuable collection 
of modern theological treatiſes, preſented by the Right Rev. Dr. Sherlock, late Ld. Biſhop 


of London, the Rev. Dr. Hales, F. R. S. and Dr. Wilſon of London ;—A vaſt number of 


philologieal tracts, containing the rudiments of almoſt all languages, ancient and modern: 
The Hebrew, Greek, and Roman antiquities :— The Greek and Roman Claſſics, preſented 
by the late excellent and catholic-ſpirited Bp. Berkeley; moſt of them the beſt editions :— 
A large collection of Hiſtory and biographical tracts, ancient and moeern :—Diſſertations on 
various political ſubjects: The Tranſactions of the Royal Society, Academy of Sciences in 
France, Acta Eruditorum, Miſcellanea Curioſa, the works of Boyle and Newton, with a great 
variety of other mathematical and philoſophical treatiſes: A collection of the moſt ap- 
proved Medical Authors, chiefly preſented by Mr. James of the iſland of Jamaica; to which 
Dr. Mead and other Gentlemen have made very conſiderable additions :— Alſo Anatomical 
cuts and two compleat ſkeletons of different ſexes. [This Collection would have been very 
ſerviceable to a Profeſſor of Phyſic and Anatomy, when the revenues of the College ſnould 
have been ſufficient to ſubſiſt a gentleman in this character: ] A few ancient and valuable 
Manuſcripts in different languages :—A pair of excellent new Globes of the largeſt ſize, pre- 
ſented by Andrew Oliver, jun. Eſq.—A variety of Curioſities natural and artificial, both 
of American and foreign produce :—A font: of Greek types (which, as we had nor yet a 
printing-office, was repoſited in the library) preſented by. our great Benefactor the Jate 
worthy 
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worthy Thomas Hollis, Eſq. of London; whoſe picture, as large as the life, and inſlitutlo 
for two profeflorſhips and ten ſcholatihips, periſhed in the flames. 

The Library contained above ſix thouſand volumes, all which were conſumed, except a 
few books in the hands of the members of tlie houſe z and two donations, one made by our 
late honourable Lientenant Governor Dummer, to the value of C. 30 ſterling ; the other of 
56 volumes, by the preſent worthy Thomas Hollis, Eſq. F. R. S. of London, to whom we 
have been annually obliged for valuable additions to our late library. Which donations, 
being but lately received, had not the proper boxes prepared for them; and.ſo eſcaped the 
general ruin. | 

As the library records are burnt, no doubt ſome valuable benefactions have been omitted 
iu this account, which was drawn up only by memory. 


Of the APPARATUS 


WHEN the late worthy TwoMas Horris, Eſq. of London, founded a Profeſſorſhip 
of Mathematics and Philoſophy in Harvard-College, he ſent a five Apparatus for Experi- 
mental Philoſophy in its ſeveral Branches. 

Under the head of Mechanics, there were machines for experiments of falling bodies, of 
the centre of gravity, and of. centrifugal fortes;—the ſeveral mechanical powers, balanees 
of different ſorts, levers, pullies, wedges; compound engines; with curious models of each 
in braſs, 

In Eydreftatics, very nice balances, jars, and bottles, of various des, fitted with braſs 
caps, veſſels for proving the grand hydroſtatic Paradox, fi IPhotſs; glaſs models of pumps, 
hydroſtatic balance, &c, 

In Pneumatics, there was a number of different tubes for the Torricellian experiment, a 
large double barreld Air-pump, with a great variety of receivers of different ſizes and 
ſhapes ; ſyringes, exhauſting and condenfing z Barometer, Thermometer ;—with many 
other articles. 

In Optics, there were ſeveral ſorts of mirrors, concave, convex, cylindric ; Lenſes of dif- 
ferent focis; inſtruments for proving the fundamental law of refraction; Priſms, with the 
whole apparatus for the Newtonian theory of light and colours; the camera an &c. 

And a variety of inſtruments for miſcellaneous purpoſes. 

THE following. articles were afterwards ſent us by Mr. Thomas Hollis, Nephew to that 
genercus Gentleman, viz. an Orrery, an Armillary Sphere, and a box of Microſcopes ; all 
of exquiſite workmanſhip. 

For Aſtronomy, we had before been ſupplied with Teleſcopes of different lengths; one 
of 24 feet; and a braſs Quadrant of two feet radius, carrying a Teleſcope of greater 
length 3 which formerly belonged to the cclebrated Dr. Halley. We had alſo the molt 
uſeful inſtruments for Dialling ;—and for Surveying, a brafs ſemicircle, with plain fights 
and magnetic needle. Alſo, a curious Teleſcope, with a complete apparatus for taking the 
difference of Level; lately preſented by Chriſtopher Kilby, Eſq. 

| Many 
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Many very valuable additions have of late years been made to this apparatus by ſeveral 
generous benefaRors, whom it would be ingratitude not to commemorate here, as no veſ- 
tiges of their donations remain. We are under obligation to mention particularly the late 
Sir Peter Warren, Knt. Sir Henry Frankland, Bart. Hon. Jonathan Belcher, Eſq. Lieut. 
Governor of Nova - Scotia; Thomas Hancock, Eſq. James Bowdoin, Eſq. Ezekiel Gold- 
thwait, Eſq. John Hancock, A. M. of Boſton, and Mr. Gilbert Harriſon, of London, Mer- 
cham. From theſe Gentlemen we received fine reflecting Teleſcopes of different magnify- 
ing powers; and adapted to different obſervations; Microſcopes of the ſeveral ſorts now in 
uſe; Hadley's Quadrant fitted in a new manner; a nice Variation Compaſs, and Dipping- 
needle ; with inſtruments for the ſeveral magnetical and electrical experiments—all new, 
and of excellent workmanſhip. 


ALL DESTROYED! 


Mr. Hollis uſed to mention it as a ſingular circumſtance which gave him pleaſure, that four 
large caſes of curious and rare books were ſent by him to New England, and landed at the 
Cuſtom-houſe, and fortunately not received into the Library of Harvard College, which 
was ſoon after burnt. By this delay theſe books were ſaved. Among them 45 volumes 
of tracts, collected by Dr. Wallis, and other books, which he ſaid he could not procure 
again, nor ſhould attempt it. 


Ne III. 
Character of Dr. MAY HE w. 


Boſton, July 17. 

WEDNESDAY Morning the gth of July inſtant died here, greatly and ſincerely la- 
mented by all who knew bim, the Reverend JoxATHAN MAVHEw, D. D. Et. 46. a friend 
to Liberty and Learning, a Lover of Mankind, and a uniform Diſciple of JIESus 
CHRIST. 

Soon after he had finiſhed his ſtudies at Cambridge, where he exhibited lively marks of 
an original genius; he was called, in the year 1747, to the paſtoral care of the Weſt Church 
in Boſton, which he accepted; promiſing, like a true Chriſtian, to make the Word of Gop 
his only Rule of Faith and Practice, and ſtedfaſtly refuſing to teach for Doctrines the Com- 
mandments of Men.—ln this Charge he continued till his death, loving his people, and by 


them beloved; explaining, with manly fortitude, ſuch Truths as he found contained in the 


Bible, however difcountenanced ; efteeming the approbation of his Father in heaven far 
before the applauſe of the world, conſtantly inculcating by his preaching and conduct the 
doctrines of grace, as he thought them delivered by our Saviour and his apoſtles, and that 


Religion which is from above, and is ſull of mercy and good fruits; without partiality and 
without hy pocriſy. N | 


In 


| 
| 
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In his early productions, his uncommon talents, and generous independeney of ſpirit, are 
eminently conſpicuous ; and though, for his declared enmity to every prieſtly uſurpation of 
authority over the conſciences of men, he had very ſoon to encounter the whole force of 
enthuſiaſm and bigotry ; yet his ſtrength of mind, integrity of ſoul, and unconquerable 
reſolution in his Maſter's ſervice, ſupported him under every femporal diſcouragement, and 
enabled him to triumph over all his adverſaries; while his reſpe& for, and obſervance of, 
the precepts of the Goſpel, at length convinced the world of the ſincerity and uprightneſs of 
his heart, 


His works already publiſhed will tranſmit his name to poſterity, under the endearing 
character of a ſteady and able advocate for religious and civil liberty, and of a firm Believer 


as well as conſtant Practiſer of pure and undefiled Religion, as contained in the Scriptures z 
of which, as he left every one to judge for himſelf, ſo he always inſiſted on the ſame indul- 
gence ; never preſuming to force his doctrines further than their Truth and the Goſpel would 
carry them. | 

If at any time, through the warmth of his imagination, his earneſtneſs in the cauſe of Re- 
ligion and Truth, and his fixed averſion to eſtabliſhments of men in the Church of CHRIST, 
he may, in ſome few inſtances, have been hurried beyond the bounds of moderation, his 
many virtues and great ſervices towards eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity on the moſt enlarged foun- 
dation abundantly atone for ſuch foibles : indeed, the natural keenneſs and poignancy of his 
wit, whetted often by cruel and unchriſtian uſage, mult palliate his ſevereſt ſtrokes of ſatire. 
Nor will theſe light objections depreciate his general reputation, if it be remembered, that 
in his moſt ſocial hours he invariably ſuſtained the united character of the Chriſtian and the 
Gentleman. 

From the influence of his extenſive correſpondence with ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt men in 
the Engliſh nation, that Seminary of learning in which he was educated received many and 
conſiderable donations; and if in him that ſeat of literature has not loſt a wealthy benefactor, 
it is deprived of one who virtually by his influence might have been ſuch, and one who was 
a ſincere friend to that freedom of education which is eſſentially neceſſary to the well-being 
of any academy deſigned for the education of youth and the benefit of mankind. 

In him, it may be truly ſaid, his diſconſolate widow has loſt a kind and affectionate huſ- 
band, his children a tender and faithful parent, his family a humane and indulgent maſter ; 
the poor of all denominations a charitable and conſtant friend ; his church a worthy, learn- 
ed, ſocial, virtuous, and re'igious paſtor ; this continent a reſolute a: d ſtrong defender of its 
religious independency ; and mankind a bold and nervous affertor of their rights, and that 
liberty wherewith CAI has made them free. 

His funeral, which was attended on Friday laſt by all ranks of people of every deno- 
mination, was at once a ſtriking inſtance of hat univerſal eſteem he juſtly merited, and that 
charity he was remarkable fo: when alive, being in all reſpects worthy ſo great and bene- 
volcnt a character, and as numerous and melancho'y a proceſſion as was ever known in 
this town. 
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Wrapt in His arms who bled on Calv'ry's plain, 
We murmur not, bleſt Shade ! nor dare complain: 
Fled to thoſe ſeats where perfect ſpirits ſhine, 
We mourn our lot, yet {till rejoice in thine ; 
Taught by thy tongue, by thy example led, 
We bleſt Thee living, and revere Thee dead. 
Paſs'd from our view, our eyes no more ſhall ſee, 
Or Truth our ears again receive from thee. 

Yet long our hearts thy precepts ſhall retain, 
Deep in our memory thy love remain z 

Our care be ſtill in virtuous deeds to vie, 

Our conſtant pray'r, like Thee to live and die. 


Another Character of Dr. MAY HE w. 


By Harrison Gray, Eſq. 


ON Wedneſday the gth of July died, univerſally lamented; and on Friday following 
was very decently interred, the remains of that learned, faithful, and laborious ſervant of 
Ixsus CHRIST, the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, in the 46th year of his age, and in the 20th 
year of his miniſtry. 

We have abundant reaſon to think that the grace of Gop took poſſeſſion of him in early 
life, When at College, his religious conduct (no ways inconſiſtent with a cloſe application 
to his ſtudies) was obſerved by all his contemporaries : how often has he reproved them for 
indulging to thoſe vices which are too common to a collegiate life! When he entered into the 
miniſtry, I have reaſon to think that he had paſſed from death to life; and that he had the 
full aſſurance of the love of Gop to his ſou]. He was allowed by all to be a gentleman of 
ſuperior natural abilities ; to which was added an uncommon ſtock of acquired learning, which 
he amaſſed together with unwearied pains and diligence, eſteemed by all men of ſenſe that 
knew him, or that were acquainted with his writings, to be as brilliant a genius as ever 
this country produced. He has left but few equals, and not one ſuperior behind him, It 
would have been an houour, even to Oxford, to have it ſaid, that this man was educated 
there. His miniſterial qualifications muſt be acknowledged by thoſe that are competent 
judges to have ſurpriſingly exceeded the common rate. He was a great and a ſound divine, 
making the Holy Scriptures his only rule of faith and practice, deſpiſing the ſhackles of 
Creeds and Confeſſions. 

Dr. Mayhew was a great advocate for primitive Chriſtianity, a zealous contender for the 
faith once delivered to the ſaints; a true believer of the doctrines of grace, as revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures ; and a gentleman of an unſpotted life and converſation. By his cloſe ap- 
plication to the ſtudy of the Scriptures he heaped up an immenle treaſure of Scripture» 
knowledge; out of which, as a ſcribe well inſtructed to the kingdom of heaven, Je brought 
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forth things new and eld. The Doctor had a ſerious argumentative and pathetic way of 


preaching, calculated (with the divine bleſſing) to reach the conſcience, as well as inform 
the underſtanding 3 when he was preaching, the congregation was all attention; he ſtruck 
their minds, captivated their hearts: when explaining any of the great doctrines of the 
goſpel, he would do it in ſo clear and familiar a manner that perſons of the loweſt capacity 
could not but underſtand him. He had a warm imagination, and a lively fancy, and ſeemed 
to have a deep impreſſion of all the great ſubjects of religion upon his own heart; and when 
he ſpake of them, he did it with ſuch clearneſs and elevation, with ſuch force and power of 
perſuaſion, as was not in the power of his hearers to reſiſt. He had an uncommon concern 
for the youth of his congregation, many of his ſermons were particularly adapted to them, 


ꝛn excellent volume of which, at their deſire, was made public; ſo that, although he is 


dead, he yet ſpeaketh to them. The Doctor always ſpoke his mind with great freedom, 
being an utter ſtranger to that curſed fear af man that bringeth a ſnare. If he had too 
much ſimplicity for this world, it was an error of the right fide; better ſo than not have 
enough for the other. He was a hearty lover of all good men, let their peculiar ſentiments 
in ſome points of deArine be ever ſo different from his. He was a fair diſputant, never 
argued for the ſake of victory, but for the ſake of truth; this being the principle upon 
which he acted, both in his private diſputations, and public performances; he ſcorned to 
make uſe of any arguments that he himſelf did not look upon as weighty, though he knew 
they mult gravet his opponents. He forced his own ſentiments upon no man, but allowed 
all the enjoyment of that liberty wherewith the Son of Gop has made them free. His be- 
nevolence was diffuſive to perſons of all perſuaſions. He had a great averſion to diſſimulation 
in every ſhape; a ſincere and hearty lover of truth. He was far, very far, from allowing 
himſelf to practiſe any little arts of deceit : He would, with a generous indignation, forego 
the faireſt opportunity of promoting his own intereſt, if the way to it was not open and 
direct. He was of a frank, open, and generous mind. However deep his capacity reached 
in matters of ſcience, yet, in ſocial life, he was ſo void of all reſerve that you might ſee 
through him. He affirmed, and you believed him: He promiſed, and you truſted him: 
you knew him, and you loved him. But, alas, he is gone, and we ſhall ſee his face no more 

It is one of the intricacies of Divine Providence that men of ſuch bright parts and ſhining 
geniuſes, endowed with ſuch great talents, and being ſanctified by divine grace, ſo eminent- 
ly ſerviceable to mankind, ſhould be taken ont of the world in the midſt of their days and 
uſefulneſs ; while others, of a quite contrary character, ſhould be ſuffered to live even to old 
age: How unſcarchable are thy ways, O Lord, and thy judgments paſt finding out ! This is 
certainly an argument in favour of a future ſtate, when all the ſeeming inequalities of this 
world will be rectiſied, and men ſhall be fully rewarded according to the deeds done in the 


body. However, to uſe the Doctor's words upon another occaſion, © Not he that draws and 


'< reſpires this vital air the ofteneſt; not he that ſleeps the moſt nights, or wakes the moſt 
&« days; not he that paſſes through the moſt ſummers and winters; in fine, not he that ſees 
« the moſt ſuns and ſeaſons rolling over him in ſucceſſion, this is not he that liveth the 


{© longeſt, 
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* Jongeſt, or that dies the moſt maturely : there is another, a far juſter, ſtandard of age, 
e of life, and death; and he who lives the moſt uſefully, the moſt to the proper ends and 
* purpoſes of life, lives both the moſt honourably and the longeſt, and makes the wok 
© mature as well as glorious exit. Honourable age is not that which ſtandeth in length of 
< time, or that is meaſured by number of years. But 2i/dom is the grey hair unto nen, and 
© an unſpotted life is old age. OT, 
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Scaliger's Opinion of the Original Manner of PRINTING. 


* Writers are not agreed about the year in which the art of printing was invented. Every 
© one Who has a book printed above 140 years ago, thinks it the firſt that ever was printed. 
& Volateranus is wont to throw into that heap of his Commentaries many things raſhly, and 
* without ſelecting; among the reſt he ſays, that two brothers, who were Germans, pub- 
© liſhed at Rome, St. Auſtin de Civitate Dei, and Lactantius, and that theſe were the firſt 
„printed books that ever appeared in the year 1465, ſignifying hereby, that the art of 
«© printing had its nativity at Rome that year. Others produce the books of Cicero de Of- 
* ficiis, printed by John Fuſt in the year 1466. Whence others dream that Fuſt was the 
© inyentor of the art, and that no book was ever printed before this of Cicero. Others think 
ce that the Doctrinal of Alexander the Grammarian was the firſt that was ever printed by 
« Fuſt at Mentz. Rabbi Joſeph, a Jewiſh prieſt, affirms, in his Chronicle, that the oldeſt 
“ printed book of all (whoſe name however he does not mention) was executed at Venice, in 
e the year 5188 of the Jewiſh æra, of the Chriſtian 1468. Of this account no perſon hi- 
* therto has been aware; certainly nobody has mentioned it. Hence the Jew concludes, 
te that the art of printing took its riſe from this book. But they are all miſtaken ; for the 
© work of Cicero de Officiis is not the firſt of books that were printed; but the firſt book of 
“ Cicero de Officiis. But theſe books are printed in the ſame manner as thoſe we now have, 
* namely, from leaden letters packed together, and ranged in ſquare forms or frames. But 
te the rudiments of the art aroſe differently. For they began to print, not from diſtin& and 
* ſingle types, joined together as at this time, but from wooden pages, in which the letters 
© were carved; which manner of printing was firſt invented at Harlagm, in cur Holland, 
& where at this day the houſe is ſhewa where the inventor of the art made his firſt trial. Of 
&© theſe wooden pages Accuriius Mariangelus makes mention in his copy of Donatus, printed 
© on vellum ; which book afterwards came into the hands of Aldus Manutius the younger. 
4 Mariangelus's words are theſe: This Donatus and the Confeſſionals were printed f.rft of all in 


* the year 1450. The hint was certainly taken from the Donatus fir/l printed in Holland from 
412 « enzrated 
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« engraved tables, The rudiments therefore of the typographical art took their riſe in-Hol- 
cc land, from this edition of Donatus, not executed with types, but with a carved tablet. 
© The moſt learned Hadrian Junius witneſſes that printing was firſt invented at Haerlem ; but 
* while he was doing rhis juſtice to his country, and bringing to light many things worthy to 
* be known, from the very infancy of the art, he did not know that it began from this edi- 
ce tion of Donatus, imprinted from wooden-tablets. The moſt illuſtrious Veronica Lodronia 
« (Scaliger's great-grandmother) had in her poſſeſſion an Horologium Bᷣeatæ Marie (vulgarly 
ce called mattins, or morning-hours), imprinted from carved wooden pages upon vellum, the 
© letters of which are connected one with another, and chained together, like the hand-writ- 
&* jing of merchants or their clerks who write in haſte, eſpecially thoſe of Holland and Ger- 
te many, ſo that you would take it to be the manuſcript of a German; nor could it have been 
cc eaſily diſtinguiſhed at firſt ſight by any one who had not been adviſed of it beforehand, or 
* who did not read it with attention and deliberation. The place where, or the year when, 
© the book was printed, are not marked. It was of an oblong form, bound in a wooden 
&« cover, over which was glued or paſted another of velvet, much worn by conſtant uſe, and 
© cloſed with ſilver claſps. Upon opening the book there appeared on the inſide of the wooden 
* cover, which was thick enough to admit of it, a kind of round receptacle, hollowed out, 
covered with chryſtal plate, under which were the figures of a crucifix of the virgin 
« Mary, and of John the Evangeliſt, in ſilver. Below, not far from the feet of the crucifix, 
te theſe words appeared in the hand-writing of a woman, VERONICA DI LVDRONE DELLA 
© SCALA, With ſome German letters, wretchedly delineated, but ſuch: as were eaſily diſ- 
© covered to be written by a woman; but though they were ſullied with long handling, 
© not one of them was defaced, nor ſo disfigured but that it might be eaſily read. This 
© book, which Julius Cæſar Scaliger kept thirty-ſix years after the death of his mother, was 
ce torn to pieces by a grey-hound, to the great mortification of Julius, who would have re- 
© Jeemed it at any price. All this Joſeph Scaliger, who was then a boy, ſaw and remem- 
ce bered, and as he related it we have faithfully given it; his brother Silvius, who has report- 
« ed theſe particulars to his friends a thouſand times, would confirm the ſame, were he 

« living.” | 
This narrative ſuggeſts ſome remarks. Mr. Nichols ſays, Origin of Printing, p. 66, that 
Scriverius was led into an error by Scaliger; meaning, we ſuppoſe, in affirming, that the 
firſt typographical impreſſions were from wooden blocks, whereon the letters were cut, and 
not from ſingle letters in a frame. We preſume, Meſſrs. Bowyer and Nichols had never 
ſeen this detail of Scaliger, which is taken from his Confutatio fabulæ Burdonum ; but had 
only met with what Scaliger fays, or is made to ſay, in the Scaligerana Secunda, motte Im- 
primerie. Scaliger, we find, founds his opinion on a book he had ſeen, which, though not 
perhaps the firſt that was printed, was ſurely early enough to ſupport his opinion, if his 
inſerences from the appearance of the print were good. For we take it for granted, no 
artiſt would go back to block printing, who had found the ſuperior convenience and ex- 
pedition of printing from the changeable arrangement of ſingle letters. Was Scaliger's ac- 
count 


on 


count of this book true or not ? If it was not, it ſhould ſeem there would be no dim̃culty 
in confuting the fact. If it was a true repreſentation, how ſhall this running of one leiter 
into another be accounted for otherwiſe than by admitting that they muſt have been from 
the impreſſion of an engraved tablet? The firſt printers would naturally endeavour to imi- 
tate the ſorts of handwriting in uſe in their own country. The fac miles at the end of Dr. 
Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, and of Bower's ſuppoſed letters, ſhew the poſſibility of doing it; 
and the latter inſtance, by the way, has been brought to ſhew how eaſy it was for the jeſuits 
to have Bower's handwriting counterfeited. No doubt but the firſt eſſays of this block 
printing would be rude and inaccurate ; but ſo muſt all early ſpecimens of firſt inventions be. 
It is admitted by Mr. Mecrman, © that the deſcendants of Laurentius reprinted the Speculum 
ce partly on wooden blocks, and partly on wooden ſeparate types.” Whence had they the 
art of block printing, if their anceſtors had never uſed it? Laurentius is ſaid “ to have 
cc printed his firſt works on ſeparate moveable types, faſtened together by threads.” But 
the thing to be accounted for, to invalidate Scaliger's teſtimony is, how the letters in his 
great grandmother's horarium came to be fo connected; and, as it were, run one into ano- 
ther, if printed only on ſingle wooden types, faſtened as above? Will it be ſaid, that the 
threads by which theſe ſingle letters were faſtened, eſſected this connexion in the print? 
But we leave the ſubject, as a matter of mere cutioſity, thankful that ſo uſcful an art has 
come down to us, by whatever means it was firſt invented. We need hardly mention, that 


the Confutatio fabule Burdonum was the work of Joſeph Scaliger. See late generale dun. 
collection d'eſtampes; a Leipfic, 1711. 


No V. 
D' Acoſta's Genuine Letter. 


« To the noble, ingenuous, and learned Truſtees of that magnificent repoſitory called 
The Britiſh Muſeum, health and proſperity. Amen. 


Thus faith Solomon, ſon of the humble, pious, and honoured Iſaac da Coſta, ſurnamed 
“ Athias, late of the city of Amſterdam, deceaſed, one of the people called Jews, which 
* are ſcattered among the nations, and from among that part of the captives of Jeruſalem 
* which ſettled in Spain, who hath ſojourned ſifty- four years and upwards, with ſecurity, 
* advantage, and caſe of mind, in this renowned metropolis, eminent above all others for 
© the number, valour, freedom, commerce, knowledge, ingenuity, politeneſs, and huma- 
„ nity, of its inhabitants. 

„ Whereas a molt ſtately monument hath been lately erected and endowed by the wil- 
dom and munificence of the Britiſh legiſlature ; render unto them a recompence, O LonDy, 
according to the work of their hands! an houſe abounding in books, old and new, writ- 
* ten and printed, and in the choiccit curioſities, both natural and artificial, with intent to 


«preſerve 
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e preſerve the ſme to ſucceeding generations, in benefit to the people of theſe nations, and 
« of the whole earch, may it increaſe, and may it multiply! Lo, therefore, I bring unto you 
« my mite, that is, a roll containing the law of Moſes, written upon parchment, after the 
© manner in uſe among the Jews, in their ſynagogues ; and à very antient manuſcript, con- 
«© taining Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, which is likewiſe 
upon parchment ; and another manuſcript, containing the law of Moſes, The Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, Eſther, Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, and the Aphtaroth, 
« alſo upon parchment; and one hundred and fourſcore printed books in the Hebrew 
language, of old editions, which were bound by order of Charles the Second King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and marked with his cypher, and were purchaſed by 
me in the days of my youth; the particulars, are they not written in the book that will be 
ce found herewith ? requeſting you beniguly to accept the ſame, and to cauſe them to be 
&« depoſited in the Muſeum, for inſpection and ſervice of the public, as a ſmall token of my 
c eſteem, love, reverence, and gratitude, to this moſt magnanimous nation; and as a thankſ- 
giving offering, in part, for the generous protection and numberleſs bleſſings which I have 
enjoyed under it. 

And now my prayer is unto thee, O Lorp, that this great nation may cry, yea roar, 
© and be exalted over all its enemies! and that peace may ſuddenly flow in upon it like the 
e rapid current of a mighty river; ſo that our eyes may behold the King in his beauty, 
« upon the higheſt pinnacle of glory, in fulneſs of ſucceſs and joy, and that by him and 
his poſterity the liberties and felicity of this people may be preſerved and increaſed, as 
e hitherto, till time ſhall have an end! London, the 5th day of the week, and 5th day of 
the month Sivan, in the year 5519 from the formation.“ 

This Solomon da Coſta is no other than a broker; but a man of knowledge and virtue; 
and of ſuch rare ability in his own profeſſion, that he hath acquired by it, during the courſe 
of his life, one hundred thouſand pounds : and this without public ſcandal or private fraud 
or meanneſs. Much of this has been nobly ſcattered, from time to time, in deeds of piety 
and beneficence, as well to his own ſtraggled beggar nation as to ours. For many years he 
has ſpent annually among the latter, of my own knowledge, in the counties of Surry and 
Kent alone, above one thouſand pounds. This has been done in a diſtrict of about thirty 
contiguous pariſhes, to which he rode and rides by diviſions weekly; and where he relieves 
the aged and dilabled worthy poor with clothes, and food, and money ; and cauſes the in- 
duſtrious but neceſſitous young to be clothed, inſtructed, and placed out with farmers, and 
ſuch like laborious honeſt men. To which ought not to be forgotten, that the whole is con- 
duRed without buſtle or affectation. Benevolence like this, well-planned, large, extenſive, 
conſtant, humble, and without by-views, is truly uſeful to ſociety, and does honor to human 
nature. To this ſame gentleman ſeveral of our leaders in the Houſe of Commons have 
been in no ſmall degree indebted for their fame there in funds and money-matters, which no 
one underſtands more clearly, deeply, than himſelf, nor probably ſo well; and by his cre- 
d.t with them he has been enabled to effect, at times, even national good offices, - So much 
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for my Hebrew friend Solomon da Coſta, whoſe character I have been drawn into by de- 
grees, and at unawares; but it is ſo ſingularly excellent, that I have even found a pleaſure 
in ſketching of it. 

You will wonder, it is like, how ſuch a number of books, and Hebrew books, ſhould 
have been bound by that man-hating riot-king Charles the Second. It is my own opinion, 
that they were collected during the Commonwealth, when men of differcnt ſpirit bore fway, 
(I mean not Cromwell, or his ſoldiers, who yet, as far as tyranny dared ſuffer, promoted 
learning), and when ingenuous male purſuits of every kind were patronized throughout, 
and high in mode; to be beſtowed, like other ſimilar donations, on one of the univerſities, 
(then under admirable regulation, and full of thoſe extraordinary youths who figured after- 
wards with ſuch eminence in all profeſſions, down to, and beyond the Revolution) but which 
fell before beſtowed, with the nation, to Charles the Second, at the Reſtoration. But nei— 
ther did that King give them to any learned body, or perſon, nor take them into his own 
library, though they were magnificently bound in morocco, with his cypher and the crown, 
by his own order, and there they lay unnoticed farther, and unpaid for at the bookſeller's 
his whole reign 3 with three thouſand other volumes in various languages, alike curious, bound 
with like elegance, and alike neglected and unclaimed. The ſame being the caſe during the 
reigns of James the Second, king William, and queen Anne, they were ſold, at length, by 
the bookſeller, to other bookſellers, at loſs, towards indemnifying himſelf for the binding 
and intereſt-money ; and the Hebrew books preſerved intire, and bought ſome time in the 
reign of George the Firſt by the excellent Solomon da Coſta, then a young man greedy of 
knowledge, and purſuing it as keenly as moſt others of that age do their pleaſures, for four- 
ſcore pounds, though now invaluable. News of the day.—Tired and almoſt blind, I gladly 
leave off with you, after reiterated aſſurance, that I am, with unfeigned reſpect and eſteem, 


DzaAr SIR, | 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant and friend, 
. 


P. S. About the premium medal at Soc. for promoting arts, and the inventor of it. 
Alſo the flouriſhing ſtate of that ſociety. Alſo about paper made of ſilk rags. 


In the account of the Britiſh Muſeum, no notice taken of the Hebrew MSS. and books 
given by Solomon Da Coſta, by far the nobleſt donation yet. preſented. =No notice taken 
of the noble donation of the Homer's head, in bronze, given by the Earl of Exeter; con. 
cerning which ſee Muſeum Meadianum. 


Ne VI. 
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Milton's Characters of a good and bad Miniſter of State. 
(From his Tract of Reformation, touching Church-diſcipline. At the end.) 


THEN, amidſt the hymns and hallelujahs of ſaints, ſome one may perhaps be heard 
offering at high ſtrains, in new and lofty meafures, to ſing and celebrate thy divine mercies 
and marvellous judgments in this land throughout all ages; whereby this great and warlike 
nation, inſtructed and inured to the fervent and continual practice of truth and righteouſ- 
neſs, and caſting far from her the rags of her old vices, may preſs on hard to that high and 
happy emulation to be found the ſobereſt, wiſeſt, and moſt Chriſtian people ar that day, 
when thou, the eternal and ſhortly expected King, ſhalt open the clouds to judge the ſeve- 
Tal kingdoms of the world, and diſtributing national honours and rewards to religious and 
juſt Commonwealths, ſhalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming the univerſal and 
mild monarchy through heaven and earth. Where they undoubtedly, that by their la- 
bours, counſels, and prayers, have been earneſt for the common good of religion and their 
country, ſhall receive above the inferior orders of the bleſſed, the regal addition of princi- 
Palities, legions, and thrones, into their glorious titles, and in ſuper-eminence of bearific 
viſion, progreſſing the dateleſs and irrevoluble circle of eternity, ſhall claſp inſeparable 
hands with joy and bliſs, in over-meaſure for ever. 

But they contrary, that by the impairing and diminution of the true faith, the diſtreſſes 


and ſervitude of their country, aſpire to high dignity, rule, and promotion here, after a 


ſhameful end in this life, (which Gop grant them?) ſhall be thrown down eternally into 
the darkeſt and deepeſt gulph of hell, where under the deſpightful controul, the trample 
and ſpurne of all the other damned, that in the anguiſh of their torture ſhall have no other 
eaſe than to exerciſe a raving and beſtial tyranny over them as their ſlaves and negroes, they 


ſhall remain in that plight for ever, the baſeſt, the lowermoſt, the moſt dejected, moſt under- 
foot and down-trodden vaſſals of perdition. | 


1 TY 
Ne VII. 
A Paſſage from Milton: 


Recommended by Mr. Hollis to be inſerted by Mr. Martinelli in his preface to a new edition 
of Boccacio's works. Taken from Milton's tract, intituled, * The Reaſon of Church- 
Government.” Book II. The Introduction. 


LASTLY, 1 ſhould not chooſe this manner of writing, wherein, knowing myſelf infe- 
rior to myſelf, led by the genial power of nature to another taſk, I have the uſe, as I may 
account, 
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account, but of my left hand. And though I ſhall be fooliſh in ſaying more to this purpoſe, 
yet, ſince it will be ſuch a folly as wiſeſt men go about to commit, having only confefled, 
and ſo committed, I may truſt with more reaſon, becauſe with more folly, to have cour— 
tcous pardon. For although a poet, ſoaring in the high region of his fancies, with his 
garland and ſinging robes about him, might, without apology, ſpeak more of himſelf than 
I mean to do; yet for me, fitting here below in the cool clement of proſe, a mortal thiog, 
among many readers of no empyreal conceit, to venture and divulge unuſual things of my- 
ſelf, I ſhall petition to the gentler ſort, it nay not be envy to me. I muſt ſay therefore, 
that after I had, for my firſt years, by the 1 diligence and care of my father (whom 
Gop recompence!) been exerciſed to the tongues, and ſome ſciences, as my age would 
ſuffer, by ſundry maſters and teachers, both at Th and at the ſchools, it was found, that 
whether aught was impoſed me by them that had the overlooking, or betaken to of mine 
own choice in engliſh, or other tongue, proſing or derſing, but chiefly this latter, the 
ſtile, by certain vital. figns it had, was likely to live. But much latelier in the private 
academies of Italy, whither I was favoured to reſort, perceiving that ſome trifles which I 
had in memory, compoſed at under twenty or thereabout (for the manner is, that every one 
mult give ſome proof of his wit and reading there) met with acceptance above what was 
looked for; and other things which I had ſhifted, in ſcarcity of books and conveniences, 
to patch up among them, were received. with. written encomiums, which thetalian is not 
forward to beſtow on men of this ſide the Alps, I began thus far t aflent boi to them 
and divers of my friends here at home, and not leſe w an inward prompting 8 now 
grew daily upon me, that by labour and intent ſtudy (which I take to be my portion in his 
life) joined with the ſtrong propenſity of nature, I might perhaps leave ſomething fv writ- 
ten to aftertimes, as they ſhould not willingly let it dic; 

Theſe thoughts at once poſſeſſed me, and theſe other, that if I were certain to wehe az 
men buy 1-aſes, for three lives and downward, therc onght no regard to be ſooner nad 
rhn to GoD's glory, by the honour and inſtruction of my country. For which cauſe, and 
not only for that IT knew it would be hard to arrive at the ſecond rank among the Lains, 1 
applyed myſelf to that reſolution which Arioſto followed againſt the perſuaſiuns of Bembo, 
to fix all the induſtry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue; nat to macs 
verbal curioſities the end (that were a toilſome vanity); but to be an mtcrpierer and relate 
of the beſt and ſageſt things among my own citizens throughout this iland in the mother 
dialet, 3 

That what the greateſt and choiceſt wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, and taole 
Hebrews of old did for their country, I, in my proportion, with this over and above, of 
being a chriſtian, might do for mine; not caring to be once named abroad though perhaps 
I could attain to that, but content with theſe Britiſh iſlands as my world ; whoic fortune hath 


hitherto been, that if the Athenians, as ſome ſay, made their ſmall deeds great and renowned 


by their eloquent writers, England hath had her noble atchievements made finall by the un- 
ſkilful handling of monks and mechanics. 
4 K Ne, VIII. 
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No VIII. 


Notes for Milton's proſe-works. 


Pref. 42. THERE are ſeveral curious tracts by Mr. Owen. 
P. 172. This matchleſs ſpeech, compoſed of nobleſt learning, wit, and argument, was 
republiſhed in 1738, with an excellent preface by Thomſon, author of Liberty, 

a poem, and other works. 

440. It appears, though not in Clarendon, or Writers of his party, that upward of 
1000 men entered themſelves voluntarily into. the trained-bands of London, in 
one day, to defend the liberty of their country, then attacked, and of Parlia- 
ment, —Vicars' Parliamentary Chronicle, quoted by Hume. 

P. to Eikon. All hiſtory inſinuates the ſame, 

The ruin of the Parliament cauſe, till then ſo nobly conducted, was the ſpecious 
yet ridiculous ſelf-denying ordinance, which changed the power from them 
to their own army. 

From that time all was violence and conſtraint, nor did the former ſpirit any £ 
longer appear, except faintly at times, when the army was engaged in wars 
at a diſtance, or was diſturbed itſelf by internal commotions. 

Mercurius Politicus, n. 55 p. 886. 
„ The time was,” &c. 
Ditto, n. 108. p. 1690; and, 
The Excellency of a Free State, p. 205. 
The regulation of affairs by reaſon of State.“ 
Welwood's memoirs, p. 57. See Iconoclaſtes. 
„During the whole courſe of this unnatural war.” 
Neville's Diſcourſes concerning Government. edit. 1698. p. 158, 9, 60, Is 
«© But before I leave Spain,“ &c. 
The Senate of Sueden's Journal. See Iconoclaſt es. 
No free people ever yet exiſted,” 
Biſhop Kenner's hiſt. regiſter, p. 434. 
The Extract of Mr. Sancroft's conſecration ſermon, Dec. 1660. 
Biſhop Kennet's hiſt. regiſter, p. 658. 
The extract from Mr. Robert South's ſermon before the King. 
The end of Toland's life of Milton. 
The Rev. L. Bradbury, his receipt for a thirtieth of January ſermon. 
Q. The labour of the nation for a day? 
Some years ago a bookſeller of eminence in this town received a commiſſion from Ruſlia, 
for books on Engliſh hiſtory and government, with injunction not to ſend Sydney's Diſ- 
courſes concerning government, nor Milton's proſe works.—* Why not from all the bar- 


* barous governments?“ 
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1DEA. Heads of families, Senators, uſed to diſtinguiſh themſelves by civil, not military, 

accompliſhments. 

The Remark in the“ Continuation of the Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon,” That the 
clergy are improper perſons to engage in politics from the meanneſs of their families and 
narrowneſs of their education. 

The Rehearſal tranſproſed, v. 1. p. 4, 5, 6, 7+ 

© The preſs, that villanous engine,” &c. 
The Rehearſal tranſproſed, v. 2, p. 377—B0. quarto edit. 177%, vol. II. p. 496499. 
quarto edit. 1776. 
« You do three times at leaſt,” &c. 
Biſhop Kennet's hiſt. reg. p. 154 and p. 731. 
Concerning The King's gift of healing.“ 
Biſhop Kennet's hiſt. reg. p. 7 30. 
The matter relating to the marginal note, © The ſad effects of diviſion, when no reigning 
King nor eſtabliſhed Church.“ 
A letter in the Gazetteer, June 16, 1763, among my old ncws papers. 
Concerning, Eating the King's bread.” 


Ne IX. 
Effigies of John Milton. 


1. APORTRAIT in oil, painted by Cornelius Johnſon, in the year 1618, when Milton 


was a boy of ten years of age, now in the poſſeſſion of "Thomas Hollis of Lincoln's-Inn; 
which was bought June 3, 1760, at the ſale of the effects of the late Charles Stanhope, 
Eſq. who purchaſed it of the executors of the widow of Milton, 

2. Another, the painter unknown, executed when Milton was a youth of about twenty-one 
years of age; now in the collection of Arthur Onflow, late Speaker of the Commons houſe 
of Parliament, who purchaſed it of the executors of the widow of Milton. 

3. A Print by William Marſhal, prefixed to a ſmall octavo, intituled, “ Poems of Mr. John 
« Milton, both Engliſh and Latin, compoſed at ſeveral times, London, printed 1645 ;” 
with which print Milton was juſtly diſpleaſed, as appears by the Greek epigram underneath 
it, it being a very bad one, and unlike him, 

4. A Buſt in plaiſter, modelled from and big as the life, in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Hollis; 
executed ſoon after Milton had written his“ Defenſio pro Populo Anglicano,” as ſome 
think, by one Pierce, a ſculptor of good reputation in thoſe times, or by Abraham or 
Thomas Simon, | 
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5. A proof. impreſſion in wax, from a portrait ſeal of Thomas Simon, now with divers other 
impreſſions of eminent perſons of that age in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Hollis; which im- 
preflion agrees with the preceding buſt in character and manner, and probably was copied 
after it. 

6. A ſmall ſteel puncheon of the buſt of Milton, in full front, by Thomas Simon, which 
ſerved for ſeals or rings, according to the uſage of thoſe times, eſpecially among the friends 
of liberty and the parliament, now in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Hollis. 

7. A drawing in crayons, by William Faithorne, now in the hands of Meſſrs. Tonſon, book- 
ſellers, in London. 

About the year 1725 Mr. George Vertue, a worthy and eminent Britiſh Antiquary, 
went on purpoſe to ſee Mrs. Deborah Clark, Milton's youngeſt and favourite daugh- 
ter, and ſome time his amanuenſis, who then lodged in a mean little ſtreet near 
Moorfields, where ſhe kept a ſchool for children for her ſupport. He took this 
drawing with him, and divers paintings ſaid to be of Milton; all which were brought 
into the room, by his contrivance, as by accident, whilſt he converſed with her. She 
took no notice of the paintings; but when ſhe perceived the drawing, ſhe cried out, 
* O Lord! that is the picture of my father : how came you by it?” and, ſtroaking the 
hair of her forehead, added,“ Zu/? /o my father wore his hair.” This daughter re- 
fembled Milton greatly. 

8. A print by W. Faithorne, after the drawing in crayons, ki for that end, prefixed to 
Milton's Hift. of Britain, publiſhed 1670, ia quarto. 

9. A Print by W. Dolle, after the print by W. Faithorne, prefixed to a ſmall octavo, inti- 
tuled, Joannis Miltoni Angli, artis logicte plenior inſtitutio. Londini, 1672.“ 


Theſe are the ſeveral eſſigies of the divine Milton, known at this time, and agreed to be 
original; of which the firſt, ſecond, fourth, ſifth, fixth, and ſeventh, are excellent in their 
kinds; and fome arc of an opinion, that all other effigies are copied from them, wholly or 


in part, or elſe are ſpurious, 
The medal of Milton, ſtruck by Tanner, for the late auditor Benſon, is after the buſt in 


plaiſter, N 4, and the drawing in crayons, N' 7. but chiefly the latter. 
The marble buſt in Weſtminſter Abbey, by Ryſback, is likewiſe after Ne 4 and Ne. 


but chielly the latter. 
The buſt in marble, made by Scheemaker for Dr. Mead, and ſold at his ſale to Mr. Dun- 


combe for C. 11. 11s. Was copied exactly, it is ſaid, from N“ 4. 
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No X. 
An Anſwer to ſome Criticiſms on Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


London Chronicle, April 28, 1764. 


Pudet hac opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelli, 
SIR, 
A Correſpondent of yours, who ſigns Z. in N' 1075, after quoting a ſevere reflection or 
two thrown out on Milton's political character, makes a mock-defence of him, and * con- 
« ſiders his poem as a confutation of the error of his pen, and a confeſſion of the guilt of 


£ ce his own actions:“ adding, * How could he better refute the good c/d cauſe he was ſuch an 
f &« advocate for, than by making the rebellion in the poem reſemble it, and giving the ſame 
7 &« characters to the apoſtate angels as were applicable to his rebel-brethren.” While thus, 


by a ſuper-ſubrile refinement in criticiſm, he makes the poet ſing his own Palinodia, he pre- 
tends to diſcover, in the ſentiments and ſpeeches of Satan and his affociatcs, the principles 
of the modern Whigs. At the ſame time he expreſſes his hopes to extinguiſh the party, by 
deriving it from ſo odious an original; and © that henceforth the ſtauncheſt Whigs will 
C chuſe to aſſociate rather with Tories than with Devils.“ 

The cenſure referred to, as well as this pretended vindication, might be excuſed, and 
even juſtified, had the authors of them, not content with canonizing the royal Martyr, ac- 
tually deified him; and were the divine indefeaſible right they aſcribe to kings always ac- 
companied with god-like wiſdom and goodneſs, This would be a rational foundation for 
unlimitcd obedience, and non-reſfiſting ſubmiſhon ; in the ſame manner as the blind and 
implicit faith required from the votaries of the church of Rome is wiſely and couſiſtently 
enough founded on the pretended infallibility of her decifions. One is juſtly ſurpriſed to 
hear choſe abſurd and exploded doctrines aſferted and publiſhed in an age and country 
where the principles of government, as well as the meaſures of ſubmiſſion, are ſo thoroughly 
underſtood, and legally citabliſhed ; and where the liberties and privileges of the ſubject 
are no leſs ſecured than the royal power and prerogative of the ſovereign. With reſpect to 
the different character of the Whigs and Tories, it may be obſerved, that if the one party 
reſiſt the illegal abuſe of power, and the exorbitant exerciſe of prerogative, they act in 
conformity to their diſtinguiſhing principles, and in defence of the conſtitution. If the other 
oppole the meaſures of government, they act in direct contradiction to their peculiar tenets 
of unlimited non-· reſiſtance and paſſire-obedience. And yet, in a caſe of extreme neceſſity, 
they have, from an inſtin& of nature, or the force of common ſenſe, deſerted their prin- 
ciples, and joined with the oppoſite party in defence of our laws, religion, and liberties, 
Thus at the Revolution, when the conſtitution was threatened with imminent danger, thoſe 


laviſh poſitive doctrines wherewith they had bound themſclyes became like a thread of tow 
bs 
when 


1 | 1 

1 zwhen it toucheth the fire. I] ſhall leave the ſticklers for hereditary indefeaſible right to tell 
| | | Who were the authors and abettors of the two rebellions that have happened ſince, unpro- 
|} voked by any illegal impoſition, or arbitrary encroachment on the liberty or property of 
1 the ſubject: and ſhall only add, that the invidious appellation of Rebels is, with as little 
| truth or juſtice, given to the Whigs, as Mr. Z. diſcovers of moderation, or good-manners, 
| in transforming them into Devils. This charitable expedient he has found out for extin- 
|. guiſbing 1h: party too much reſembles the cruel device of the Court of Inquiſition, who, in 
| order to leſſen the horror of their fiery acts of faith, and ſtifle the humanity and compaſ- 


| | ſion of the ſpectators, diſguiſe the unhappy victims in cloaks beſpangled with flames and 
4 | ends. 
| 
| 


To give my letter a leſs ſerious turn, and to ſhew Mr. Z. he may be anſwered in his own 
ſtyle, and defeated with his own weapons, I have tranſcribed, for his ſatis faction, and the 
8 entertainment of your readers, a paſſage from Mr. Upton's Critical Obſervations on Shake- 
18 ſpear, Book II. Sect. II. for which I would beſpeak a place in your Chronicle. Yours, 

4 ; | | A. S. F. 
[1 Of all the various tribes of critics and commentators, there are none who are ſo apt to be 
led into errors, as thoſe who, quitting the plain road of common ſenſe, will be continually 
hunting after paradoxes, and ſpinning cobwebs out of their own brains.—I knew an inge- 
nious man, who, having thoroughly perſuaded himſelf that Virgil's Eneid was a hiſtory of 
| the times, applied the ſeveral characters there drawn to perſons of the Auguſtan age. Who 
can Drances repreſent but Cicero ? | 
Lingua melior, ſed frigida bello 
1 Dextera : 
Genus huic materna ſuperbum 
Nobilitas dabat, incertum de patre ferebat.—xi. 338— 341. 
Nor con!d any thing be more like than Sergeſthus and Catiline of the Sergian family. In 
the deſcription of the games he daſhes his ſhip through over-cagerneſs againſt the rock. 
And the rock that Catiline ſplit on was his unbridled, licentious temper. Theſe, and ſome 
| | other obſervations, too numerous to be mentioned here, paſſed off very well; they carried 
an air of ingenuity with them, if not of truth. But when Iopas was Virgil, Dido Cleopatra, 
Achatcs Maccenas or Agrippa, Iapis Antonius Muſa, &c. what was this but playing the 
Procruſtes with hiſtorical facts? | 

Suppoſe, in like manner, one had a mind to try the ſame experiment on Milton, and to 
[11k imagine that frequently he hinted at thoſe times, in which he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare, 
1 both as a writer and an actor. Thus, for inſtance, Abdiel may be the Poet himſelf: 

1 Nor number nor example with him wrought 
i} To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant mind, 
Tho' ſingle. 


Thus was all thy care, 
To ſtand approv'd ia fight of God, tho' worlds 


judg'd thee perverſe, 
2 | It 
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It is not to be ſuppoſed that the commonwealthſman, Milton, could bear to ſee an earthly 
monarch idolized, deified, called the Lord, the Anointed, the Repreſentative of Gop : No, 
that ſight he endured not; he drew his pen, and anſwered himſelf the royal writer, thus 
exploring his undaunted heart: 

O heay'n, that ſuch reſemblance of the Higheſt 
« Should yet remain, where faith and reality 
* Remain not!“ 
Who cannot ſee whom he meant, and what particular facts he pointed at in theſe lines? 
« So ſpake the fiend, and with neceſſity, r 
&« The Tyrant's plea, excus'd his dey'liſh deeds. 
Nor can any one want an interpretation for Nimrod, on whoſe character he dwells fo long: 
Till one ſhall riſe, 
« Of proud ambitious heart, who (not content 
«© With fair equality, fraternal ſtate) 
«© Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 
« ver his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 
« Concord, and law of nature from the earth; 
“ Hunting (and men, not beaſts, ſhall be his game) 
With war and hoſtile ſnare, ſuch as refuſe 
« Subjection to his empire tyrannous. 
A mighty hunter thence he fhall be ſtil'd 
« Before the Lok p, as in deſpite of heav'n, 
Or of heav'n claiming ſecond ſov'reignty ; 
«© And from rebellion ſhall derive his name, 
« Though of rebellion others he accuſe.” 
Could the character of Charles the Second, with his rabble ront of riotous courtiers, or 
the cavalier ſpirit and party juſt after the Reſtoration, be marked ſtronger and plainer than 
in the beginning of the ſeventh book ? 
* But drive far off the barbarous diſſonance 
* Of Bacchus and his Revellers,” &c, 
It needs not be told what nation he points at in the twelſth book. 

Vet ſometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue (which is reaſon) that no wrong, 

12 * But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex'd, 
* Peprives them of their outward liberty, 

t © Their inward loſt.” 

Again, how plain are the civil wars imagined in the ſixth book? The Michaels and 
Gabriels, &c. would have lengthened out the battles endleſs ; nor would any ſolution have 
been found, had not Cromwell, putting on celeſtial armour (for this was Milton's opinion) 
like the Mefſiah all armed in heavenly panoply, and aſcending his fiery chariot, driven over 
the malignant heads of thoſc who would maintain tyrannic ſway. 


Let 
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Let us conſider his tragedy in this allegorical view. Samſon impriſoned, and blind, and 
the captive ſtate of Iſracl, lively repreſents our blind poet, with the republican party after 
the Reſtoration, afllited and perſecuted, But theſe revelling idolators will ſoon pull an old, 
houſe on their heads; and Gop will ſend his people a deliverer, How would it have rejoiced 
the heart of the blind ſeer, had he lived to have ſeen with his mind's eye the accompliſhment 
of his prophetic prediQtions ! when a deliverer came and reſcued us from the Philiſtine op- 
preſſors. And had he known the ſobriety, the toleration, and decency of the church, with 
a Tillotſon at its head, our laws, our liberties, and our conſtitution aſcertained, and had 
conſidered too the wildneſs of fanaticiſm and enthuſiaſm, doubtleſs he would never have been 
an enemy to ſuch a church, and ſuch a king. 

However, theſe myſtical and allegorical reveries have more amuſement in them, than ſolid 
truth, and ſavour but little of cool criticiſm, where the head is required to be free from fumes 
and vapours, and rather ſceptical than dogmatical. 

Veri ſpeciem digugſcere calles, 
Ne qua ſubaerato mendoſum tinniat auro ? 


PzRS1US, v. 105. 


Ne XI. 


Another Anſwer to ſome Criticiſms on Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


June 7, 1764. 


þ 
li | B Þ © 
| 1 « IF the king hath one part of the ſupreme power, and that the other part is in the Se- 
« nate or people, when ſach a king ſhall invade that part that doth not belong to him, it 
<« ſhall be lawful to oppoſe a juſt force to him, becauſe his power doth not extend ſo far: 
| & which poſition I hold to be true, even though the power of making war ſhould be veſted 

Þ | * only in the king; which muſt be underſtood to relate only to foreign war; for as for 
| 4 Home, it is impoſhble for any to have a ſhare of the ſupreme power, and not to have 
1 * likcwiſe a right to defend that ſhare.” This paſſage from Grotius (de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
1 Lib. I. cap. 4. § 13+) was quoted on the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, and ſaid to be exactly 
| adapted to the conſtitution of England. Art a ſimilar period, when it is apparent that an 
Wi imperious miniſter will perſevere in his concerted plan of reducing the exploded Principles 
1 | of the Tories into this unhappy country, too many hands, I preſume, cannot be employed 
| | to counteract ſuch unconſtitutional machination ; and I ſhall not derogate ſo much from the 
| juſtice of my cauſe as to apologiſe for enliſting in the public ſervice. The buſineſs of this 

Th | eſlay is to retrieve the glory of our great Milton, which by your correſpondent, who ſigns Z. 
(p. 508) is ſhamefully abuſed ; and to reſcue the perſuaſions of the Whigs from every at- 
tack, waich muſt be prejudicial ro Liberty, © That principle (as it was ſaid by a moſt able 
« and 
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© and upright lawyer) which caſts out of us a ſelfiſh regard to ourſelves, and introduces a 
© diffuſive benevolence to others; and againſt this principle it is that this writer has offend- 
« ed.” His deſign was to caſt odious colours on free maxims of government, and to invali- 
date the authority of Milton in particular, by imputing Whig principles to the chief devil. 
This, ſays he, I have proved. He has, at leaſt, omitted the only regular method of proof, 
which was, firſt to define Whiggiſm, then to ſhew its correſpondence with the character of 
Satan, and ſo draw an inevitable conſequence, To be ſure, he has had the ſagacity to per- 
ceive, that, according to Milton, the devil uſed ſpecious pretences to convert inferior ſpirits 
to his party; but this is taken from an improper part; he has omitted the true motive of the 
infernal ſerpent, which was not to level but controul, not to create a democracy in heaven, 
(which however would have proved him a Republican and no Whig) but to ſet himſelf 
bigheſt on the eternal throne. This appears from his private meditation (B. iv.) and this is 
therefore to be depended on. Does this approach nearer to the ſyſtem of the Tories or of 
the Whigs? For if indeed to. be innovators, diſturbers of the peace of heaven, contume— 
lious dictators of right and wrong, created them Whigs; we may, by the ſame reaſoning, 
honour the new miniſtry of queen Anne, the rebel Jacobites, and the preſent abettors of 
toryiſm, by that reſpectable name. By the ſame reaſoning, wherever two potentates are 
contending for abſolute dominion, this candid critick may ſtigmatize the Whigs, by imput- 
ing their principles to the moſt worthleſs and diabolical party. The ſenſe of Milton was 
widely difterent : and that I may clearly evince this, I refer my impotent antagoniſt to the 
paſſage relating to Nimrod, at the beginning of the twelfth book, which has always been 
ſuppoſed to allude to his own times. Bur if Milton was this tory in his heart, and wrote his 
poem to calumniate his own party, and as this writer vainly ſurmiſes, why did he ſufſer 
contempt and perſecution after the Reſtoration, and not rather pull off the maſk? There is 
that quality, Sir, in obloquy, and ſuch is the frailty of our human nature, that an accuſation 
once ſolemnly charged, cannot be purged clean out of our minds by ſubſequent demonſtra- 
tion; and for this reaſon it grieves me, that your correſpondent ſhould chooſe Milton ſor 
the object of his venom ; in other reſpects, I make this oppoſition for the advantage of ſuch 
weaker readers as were liable to imbibe ſuch groundleſs error: men of ſuperior ſenſe will 
readily treat it with ſpontaneous contempt. It is impoſſible to command a zealous temper 
when mer, void of knowledge, and incapable of reaſoning, aſſert the boldeſt fiction in 
the groſſeſt manner. But ſince I am not ſure that the wri.er who has raiſed my indignation 
did not mean to be humourous as well as ſevere, I muft beg bis compaſſion (perhaps the 
Abdiel of his own ſyſtem, vide firſt letter) for thoſe Grecian ſtates, who were ſo wicked 
as to form themſelves into democracies, and continued many ages in that miſerable ſtate of 
reprobation, When he has ſo clearly proved that Whigs are Devils, and Devils Whigs *, 

* This, ſays he (zd Letter), is the very reverſe to what I proved; he means converſe, for the reverſe it 
is not. But he has proved this poſition in the ſame degree as the other, although without deſign ; for we 
know it was their apoſtaſy which converted angels into devils, and, according to this writer, it is the apol- 
taſy of both which forms the ſimilarity. Well then, if the devils are whigs, becauſe they agree in that 


point which conſtitutes them devils, then whigs (quatenzs whigs) are devils, becauſe they agree in that 
Point. But the Gentleman could not diſcern the tendency of his own reaſoning ! 
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what are the Republicans of Athens, Thebes, and Rome? Epaminondas muſt be Satan, 
L. J. Brutus Moloch (though Moloch was a king), and Ariſtides Beelzebub. Had not thoſe 
States oppoſed, the Perſian would have met with no barrier in the ſtretching of his con- 
queſts, and diſtant England might have had the glory of being enſlaved by a monarch robed 
in diamonds. Greece he might ſtile the earthly Pandemonium. But does he not perceive 


yet the indecency, the inbumanity, of likening his adverfaries to devils > Much greater is the 


atrocity of comparing his mortal favourites to the adorable Godhead. We ought to avoid 
perhaps the appearance of ſuch impiety ; elſe we might inſiſt that our triform legiſlature, 
conſtituting one indiviſible power, and called (by too bold a figure indeed) the omniportence 
of parhament, is a poor unworthy emblem, but the worthieſt upon earth of the triune 
divinity: That the attributes of goodneſs in the popular aſſembly, of wiſdom in the ariſto- 
cratical ſelect, and of power in the King, are ſuch as form the perfections of Gop himſelf ;. 
and that thefe collated excellencies remove the inconvenience and danger of conferring ſuch 
amplitude of dominion on a ſingle perſon, who, if an upright prince, would adſorb his ſub- 
jects glory in his own capacity, if a tyrant would render them unhappy. A ſtrange infa- 
tuation of ſetting up one man in oppoſition to this ſcheme hath ſo far blinded the under- 
ſtandings of many to their own intereſt, to reaſon, to benevolence, that they imagine, I 
believe, as little can be ſaid in favour of their opponents as in defence of the exciſe. How- 
ever, before they make fo free with the characters of the Whigs, among the abettors of 
which ſyſtem may be reckoned the moſt conſpicuous men in every age and nation, it would 
become them to inform themſelves what thoſe Whigs profeſs, of which they ſeem alto- 
gcther ignorant, that is, of the conſtitution. Let them ſtudy the exordium of Engliſh hiſ- 
tory ; they will find our primogenitors did not bequeath us flavery, but freedom: that par- 
liaments, under another name, exerciſed authority before the creation of a ſole executive 
magiſtrate : that the founders of our conſtitution might have modelled the government as 
they pleaſed, an abſolute democracy or monarchy, no natural or revealed law of Gop pre- 
ſcribing the peculiar form to any ſtare, except the Jews: that the original compact is the 
foundation of authority: they will find, laſtly, the right of reſiſtance nor granted, but pro- 
mulgated, and inſiſted on, a right of man, which, as the dernier reſource from oppreſſion, was 
not reſigned when he entered into ſociety. Where then is the command, to make to our- 
ſclves a king, and fall down and worſhip him? Is it diſcoverable by the light of reaſon ? 
Aſk Mr. Locke, the ſcourge of that opinion. Is it enjoined in Scripture ? We confeſs no ab- 
folute maxims of government can be drawn from the Jewiſh theocracy, the revolutions in 
which ſtate were the immediate work of Providence, but otherwiſe the paſſages which ſeem 
to favour liberty are the more numerous, the more material. Is it the doctrine of the New 
Teſtament then? The very reverſe is there preſcribed, nor can the words which command 
obedience be in any wiſe confined to monarchies Obey to whatever hands the ſupreme right 
of legiſlation is confided. It is indeed of the Divine will that power ſhould be, that we 
ſhould not live lawleſs and without controul, but the molding of that power 1s configned to 
man. Be ſubject to the higher powers, whether they be ſuch as are ordained in France or 

| | Spit- 


1 


Switzerland, n «wry Klee (1 Pet. ii. 13.) to every created form of government, 
created by man. I hope, Sir, you will think there is a ſufficient connection between my ſub- 
ject and this digreſſion, to prevent its being thought miſapplied; J am ſure it is not unſea- 
ſonable. I have been the more particular, becauſe I always underſtood theſe things in the 
oppolite light; I thought the rebellion of the apoſtate angels was ſo far from being ana- 
logous to the caſe of men ſtriving for liberty againſt men, that the general reaſon given 
againſt conferring ſuch might, majeſty, and power, on a weak mortal, was the frailty of 
human nature, and a diſpoſition the reverſe of thoſe attributes which in their infinite degree 
conſtitute divinity. I humbly conceived the Tory plan, where man aſſumes a right of domi- 
nion over man, was nearer related to Satan's aim of ſetting himſelf in glory above his peers. 
How different the caſe of abſolute perfection united with abſolute dominion ! Such was Mil- 
ton's ſenſe; nor have I found occaſion to alter my opinion of the poet, or of the principles 
in diſpute. Laſtly, as prejudice is blind, I muſt advertiſe my opponent, who ſeems to thirſt 
after an opportunity of wrangling, that in this eſſay I have only ſtood on the defenſive, and 
avoided all reproachful terms on ſuch high provocation: if he reaſſerts ſuch principles of 
ſlavery, I ſhall conſider him as guilty of wilful and high treaſon againſt the public; for it 
naturally occurs, that in this debate writers on the one ſide muſt be actuated by ſpleen, ſelf- 
intereſt, or infatuation ; on the other, by a diffuſive benevolence to mankind. After all, he 
will be leſs criminal than the wretch who would drown a nation's cries with the torrent of 
corruption; in vain ; the voice of an injured people, like the ſword of Michael, will hunt 
him from his feat of bliſs, and then atleaſt we may attribute to him the words of the infer- 


nal ſerpent, 


| I am to haſte, 
And all who under me their banners wave, f 
Homeward with flying march, where we poſſeſs | 
The quarters of the north. 


Milt. Par, Loſt, B. V. v. 688. 
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Extracted from the Regiſtry of the Prerogative-Court of Canterbury. 


Menſe Februarii, 167. 

JOHANNES MIL TON, Viceſimo quinto die) 

Emanavit Commiſſio Elizabethæ Milton Relictæ Jo- | ult, Julii.. 

hannis Milton nuper Parochiæ Sti. Agidii Cripple- j 

Per Decre- gate in Comitatu Middleſexiæ defuncti habentis | 
tum verbo ge, ad adminiſtrandum bona jura et credita dicti f 
8 defuncti de bene & c. Jurat. Teſtamento nuncupativo 
dicti defuncti alias per antedictam Elizabetham Mil- 


adminiſtrati- 
one omiſſo. ton allegato nondum probato. J ult. Decembris. 


W. LEGAR PD, 
PE r. Sr. bon pero Regiſters. 
HEN. STEVENS. 


| 


Ne XIII. 
Some remarkable Certificates, given by Sir T. Fairfax, 
in favour of Mr. John Sharp. | 


Communicated June 25, 1770, by Mr. Benjamin Bartlet to T. H. 


The Seal in I DO acknowledge, that John Sharp hath deſervedly received a medall 


wafer. from the Parliament and city of London, in remembrance of his faith- 
hs General's ful ſervice under my command in the year 1645. 
Arms. | | 
FAIRFAR, 


The Seal in SIR THOMAS FAIRFAX, Knight, Commander in Chief of all 
Wax, the land forces under the pay of the Parliament, within the kingdom 
Arms. of England, dominion of Wales, and in the iſlands of Guernſey and 

Jerſey, in order to the ſecurity and peace of the kingdom, reducing of 
Ireland, and diſbanding of ſuch as ſhall be thought fit by both 
Houſes. 

I do hereby acknowledge, that Mr. John Sharp hath deſervedly received 
a medall from the Parliament and City of London, in remembrance of 
his faithful ſervice under my command. 

Given under my hand and ſeal, at Kingſton, the 3oth day of Auguſt, 1647. 

FAIRF AX. 


The 
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The above-mentioned John Sharp lived at Horton, in the pariſh of Bradford, in Yorkſhire. 
One of the medals was the ſilver one, with the General's titles, which I have formerly ſeen 
at the houſe, but now cannot be found. The other, the ſmall gold, without the titles, now 
in the poſſeſſion of Charles Swain Booth Sharp, Eſq. the preſent owner of the aboveſaid 
John Sharp's eſtate. 1770. 

N. B. The certificates are printed upon parchment, and both filled up by the General. 


Mr. Abraham Sharp of Horton, near Bradford, Yorkſhire, an excellent perſon, an ac- 
compliſhed mathematician and antiquary, lived at Horton; but whether the immediate pre- 
deceſſor to Charles Swain Booth Sharp, Eſq. we know not. 


* * The article intended for N* XIV. is omitted, 


N* XV. 
rn ar 


Taken from the Common Council Book of the Republic of Bern, in 
Switzerland, by Mr. Stettler, Clerk of the Chancery, in June, 1758. 


7 To the Bailliff of Lauſanne. 


THEIR Graces, having been informed, by way of a common report, that one of the 
Engliſhmen, reſiding at Lauſanne, had been murdered and ſhot to death ; defire and bid Mr. S. 
to procure all the intelligence neceſſary : therefore order him to enquire, how it happened? 
what zeal and diſpoſitions the city had manifeſted ? - what particulars had been obtained by 
enquiries? and to communicate to their Graces every circumſtance. 

And, to ſhew to the other remaining Engliſhmen their Graces compaſſion, order the 
Bailiff to condole with them in their Graces name, and friendly to warn them to be upon 
their guard. 

Actum 18 Augulti, 1664. 


To Mr. Polier, at Lauſanne. 


THEIR Graces hear, by an ample information received about the death-ſhot, and 
aſſaſſinate, committed on a certain Engliſhman, named Philt, of the city's zeal and diligence 
in their enquiries after the truth, of which they declare their thankful ſatisfaction; judging 
Mr. Polier quite free of all ſuſpicion, in regard of the known letter, and bidding him to con- 
tinue in his aſſiduity. 


To 


„„ 


To the Bailliff of Lauſanne; 


THEIR Graces being inſormed, by the circumſtantial information, tranſmitted to them, 
of the unfortunate murder of a certain Engliſh gentleman, by the name of Philt, that his 
Lieutenant was ſtanding hard by him when he was ſhot, and had been near the criminal, 
when the fact was committed; ſo that he might have ſhewn more diligence and zeal in ap- 
prehending him : Order to upbraid him for it. 

Actum 22 Auguſti, 1664. 


« ] underwritten, who have tranſlated theſe extracts from their original German 
© language into Engliſh, atteſt their authenticity; having been extracted out 
& of the Common-Council-Book of the Senate of Bern, during my ſtay in that 
* city, and by my perſonal application to Mr. Stettler, one of the keepers of 
& the Records in Chancery. Witneſs my hand, 
IIis Seal. © RO PDOLPH DE VALTRAVERS, F. R. and A. S. S.“ 
From Vevay, in the canton of Bern, in Switzerland. 


To the Bailliff of Chitton. 


IN anſwer to his petition for advice how to conduct himſelf, and what to do about a 
ſealed box, which the lately murdered Engliſh Chancery-Clerk had depoſited into the 
hands of the curate of Blonay, with orders to tranſmit the ſame, after his deceaſe, to his 
wife, or to his brother-in-law : their Graces commands and intentions are, that he ſhould 
adviſe the curate to keep the ſaid box ſtill ſome time longer under his cuſtody, and apprize 
all his countrymen of it that are yet preſent, ſo that they might give ſecret and ſecure intel- 
ligence of it to his wife, and get ſomebody charged with authentic and ſufficient atteſta- 
tions to fetch and receive the ſaid box. It being moreover their Graces opinion, that even 
then the curate ſhould not deliver his truſt, without the Bailliff's knowledge, that he might 
examine with certainty how far there is any reality in the power, and whether he might truſt 
to the widow's deputy or commiſſionary. | 

Dated Aug. 27, 1664. 


Inſtruction to the Hon. Treaſurer Steiger. 


HAVING deliberated to-day, as it was referred to us, upon the ſubject of thoſe Eng- 
liſnmen which reſide at Vevay :. their Graces have not found proper, at preſent, to deſire 
their further retreat, ſeeing no reaſon for it; but to let things remain as they are, in expec- 
taticn of what events time may produce. That nevertheleſs he might, after harveſt-time, 
occaſionally endeavour to make them ſenſible, how little they are in ſafety, where they re- 

| fide at preſent; leaving it to their own judgment to ſeek for ſhelter ſomewhere elſe, and to 
watch for their ſecurity. And their Graces being informed, though they can hardly believe 
it, that they have armed ſome men in their delenſe: he ſhould enquire into the truth of it; 
and 
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and if the report ſhould be found true, diſſuade them from ſuch illegal practices, as a thing 
of bad conſequence. 


Dated Aug. 21, 1665. 


Inſt ruction to the Dean Hummel. 


IT having been reported to their Graces, that thoſe Engliſhmen reſiding at Lauſane and 
at Bern, though they are aſſiduous in hearing of ſermons, do not conform themſelves how- 
ever in our practice, in the uſe of the ſacraments, which they do not receive publicly before 
the congregation, but in private at home: Their Graces deſire to know his advice there- 
upon, and to hear whether or no he had any ſcruples about it; if he had any ſcruple about 
it, what were his objegions ? and entreat him for a ſpeedy anſwer. 

Dated Aug. 12, 1668. 


To the Bailliff of Nyon. 


THEIR Graces hearing, with great diſpleaſure, by his letter of advice, that on Sunday 
laſt a party of French troopers, commanded for the purpoſe, had attacked, in the narrow 
paſſage at St. Cergue, an Engliſhman, who had reſided a long time at St. Claude, calling 
himſelf de Marſilly, or Roux, with violence, and conducted the ſame to France; and that in 
this occaſion a ſervant of Mr. de Ragny, a Fryar of the convent of St. Claude, has, by 
miſtake, been mortally wounded by a piſtol or muſket-ſhot, and brought before him; as 
this is an attempt, which cannot be ſuffered, nor be paſſed over, without due reſentment 
and revenge: Their Graces find it neceſſary to order him to ſend his Lieutenant to the 
Bailliff of Gex, to complain to him of ſo. ſenſible an offence; to aſk Lieutenant General 
Balthaſar, whether and what particulars he knows of the matter; and to inſiſt upon the 
Bailiff's of Gex ſtrict enquiries into the inſolences of theſe troopers, to whom he has allowed 
quarters in a village oppoſite to Nyon, taking what meaſures are neceſſary to obtain a com- 
pleat ſatisfaction for ſuch puniſhable miſdemeanors : Ordering him, in the mean while, to 
take proper care of the wounded ſervant, till the time of his recovery, to prevent his eſcape, 
and afterwards to aſk him ſeriouſly whoſe ſervant he is? and how his maſter came in com- 
pany with the beforementioned Roux? as alſo how the whole affair happened? Of all 


which particulars - he is ordered to ſend their Graces an authentic and. circumſtantial 
account. 


Dated May 7, 1669. 


Ne XVI, 


E 

No XVI. (I.) | 

A Proclamation of Charles II. to ſummon the perſons who ſat and gave 
judgment, &c. on his Royal Father of bleſſed memory. 


By the KING. 
A FRN AAN. 


To ſummon the perſons therein named, who ſat, gave judgment, and aſſiſted in that horrid 
and deteſtable murder of His Majeſty's Royal Father of bleſſed memory, to appear and 
render themſelves within fourteen days, under pain of being excepted from pardon. 


CnaRrLEs R. 


CHARLES, by the Grace of GOD, king of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all our loving ſubjects of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, Greeting. We, taking notice, by the information of our Lords and Commons 
now aſſembled in Parliament, of the moſt horrid and execrable treaſon and murder commit- 
ted upon the perſon, and againſt the life, crown, and dignity, of our late Royal Father 
Charles the Firſt, of bleſſed memory: and that John Liſle, William Say, Efquires ; 
Sir Hardreſs Waller; Valentine Wanton, Edward Whalley, efquires ; Sir John Bourchier 
knight; William Heveningham eſq. Iſaac Pennington alderman of London, Henry Mar- 
tin, John Barkſtead, Gilbert Millington, Edmund Ludlow, John Hutchinſon, eſquires; 
Sir Michael Liveſay Baronet; Robert Tichborne, Owen Roe, Robert Lilburn, Adrian 
Scroope, John Okey, John Hewſon, William Goffe, Cornelius Holland, John Carew, 
Miles Corbet, Henry Smith, Thomas Wogan, Edmund Harvey, Thomas Scot, William 
Cawley, John Downes, Nicholas Love, Vincent Potter, Auguſtine Garland, John Dixwell, 
George Fleetwood, Simon Meyne, James Temple, Peter Temple, Daniel Blagrave, and 
Thomas Wayte, eſquires ; being deeply guilty of that moſt deteſtable and bloody treaſon, 
in ſitting upon, and giving judgment againſt the life of our Royal Father; and alſo John 
Cooke, who was employed therein as ſolicitor, Andrew Broughton, and John Phelps, who 
were employed under the ſaid perſons as clerks, and Edward Dendy, who attended them as 
ſerjeant at arms, have out of the ſenſe of their own guilt, lately fled and obſcured them- 
ſelves, whereby they cannot be apprehended and brought to a perſonal and legal trial for 
their ſaid treaſons according to law. We do therefore, by the advice of our ſaid Lords and 
Commons, command, publiſh, and declare, by this our proclamation, that all and every the 
perſons before named, ſhall, within fourteen days next after the publiſhing of this our Royal 
Proclamation, perſonally appear and render themſelves to the Speaker or Speakers of our 
Houſe of Peers and Commons, or unto the Lord Mayor of our City of London, or to the 
Sheriffs of our reſpective counties of England and Wales, under pain of being excepted from 
any perdon or ind mnity, both for their reſpective lives and eſtates : and that no perſon or 
perſons ſhall preſume to harbour or conceal any the perſons aforeſaid, under pain of miſ- 
priſion of high treaſon. | £ 

Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 6th day of June, 1660, in the 12th year of our reign, 

Ne XVI. 
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Ne XVI. (2.) 
By the K IN G. 


A PN OGL A MATT O N. 


For the apprehenſion of Edmund Ludlow eſquire, commonly called Colonel Ludlow. 
CHARLES R. 


WHEREAS we, by our Proclamation, bearing date the ſixth day of June laſt paſt, 
taking notice, by the information of the Lords and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, of 
the moſt horrid and execrable treaſon and murther, committed againſt the perſon, and 
againſt the life, crown, and dignity, of our late Royal Father of bleſſed memory. And 
that the perſons therein named were deeply guilty thereof, did thereby command, that all 
and every of them ſhould, within fourteen days next after, perſonally appear and render 
themſelves, as therein is appointed, under the pain therein alſo expreſſed. 

And whereas Edmund Ludlow eſquire, being one of the perſons therein named, did 
therenpon, render himſelf ; nevertheleſs hath, ſince, eſcaped from out of the cuſtody of 
the Serjeant at Arms attending on the Houſe of Commons, and is fled, or doth obſcure him- 
ſelf, to evade the juſtice of a legal trial. 

We therefore have thought fit, by and with the advice of our privy council, to publiſh the 
ſame to all our loving ſubje&s, not doubting of their care and forwardneſs in his apprehen- 
ſion. And we do hereby require and command, as well all and ſingular our judges, juſtices of 
the peace, mayors, ſheriffs, bayliffs, conſtables, and headboroughs, as alſo the officers and 
miniſters-of our ports, and other our ſubjects whatfoever, within our realms of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or dominion of Wales, and all other our dominions and tetritories, to be 
diligent in enquiring and ſearching for the ſaid Edmund Ludlow, in all places whatſoever, 
as well within liberties as without ; whom if they ſhall happen to take, our further will and 
pleaſure is, that they cauſe him ſo apprehended to be ſafely carried before the next juſtice 
of the peace to the place where he ſhall be arreſted, whom we ſtreightly command to commit 
him to priſon, and preſently inform us, or our privy council, of his faid apprehenſion, 

And we do hereby further declare and publiſh, that if any perſon or perſons, after this 
our proclamation publiſhed, ſhall, directly or indiredly, conceal, harbour, keep, retain, or 
maintain, the ſaid Edmund Ludlow, or ſhall contrive or connive at any means whereby he 
may eſcape from being taken or arreſted, or ſhall not uſe their beſt endeavours for his ap- 
prehenſion, as well by giving due adveriiſement thereof to our officers, as by all other good 
means, we will (as there is juſt cauſe) proceed againſt them that ſhall ſo peglect ckis our cum- 
mandment with all ſeverity, 

And laſtly, we do declare, that whoſcever ſhall diſcover the ſaid Edmund Ludlow, either 
within our kingdoms of England, Scotland, Ireland, or dominion of Wales, or in any other our 
dominions and territories or elſewhere beyond the ſeas, and ſhall cauſe him to be appre— 
hended, and brought in as aforeſaid, ſhall have a reward of three hundred pounds in money, 
to Le paid unto him, in recompence of ſuch his ſervice. 


Given at our court at Whitehall, the 1ſt day of September, 1662, in the 12th year of our 
reign. 


4M Nꝰ 
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Ne XVI. (3) 
By the KIN G. 
A PROCLAMATION, 
For apprehenſion of Edward Whalley and William Goffe. 


CHARLES R. 


FORASMUCH as Edward Whalley, commonly, known by the name of, Colonel 
Whalley, and William Goffe, commonly called Colonel Goffe, are, amongſt others, by an 
act of this preſent parliament, intituled, “ An Act of Free and General Pardon, Indem- 
ce nity, and oblivion,” wholly excepted from pardon, and left to be proceeded againſt as 
traitors, for their execrable treaſons in ſentencing to death, ſigning the inſtrument for the 
horrid murder, or being inſtrumental in taking away the precious life of our late dear 
Father of bleſſed memory. 

And foraſmuch as they the ſaid Edward Whalley and William Goffe, having abſented and 
withdrawn themſelves, and fled, as we have been informed, to the parts beyond the ſeas, are 
now, as we certainly underſtand, lately returned into our kingdom of England, and do pri- 
vately lurk and obſcure themſelves in places unknown; we therefore have thought fit, by 
and with the advice of our privy council, to publiſh the ſame to all our loving ſubjects, not 
doubting of their care and forwardnefs in their apprehenſion : And we do hereby require 
and command, as well all and ſingular our judges, juſtices of tlie peace, mayors, ſheriffs, 
bailiffs, conſtables, and headboroughs, as alſo the officers and miniſters of our ports, and 
other our ſubjects whatſoever, within our realms of England, Scotland, Ireland, or dominion 
of Wales, and all other our dominions and territories, to be diligent in enquiring, ſearching 
for, ſeizing and apprehending them, the ſaid Edward Whalley and William Goffe, in all 
places whatſoever, as well within liberties as without, whom if they ſhall happen to take 
and apprehend, our further will and pleaſure is, that they cauſe them, and either of them, 
ſo apprehended, to be ſafely carried to the next juſtice of the peace, to the place where 
they, or either of them, ſhall be arreſted, whom we ſtraitly command to commit them and 
either of them to priſon, and preſently inform us, or our privy council, of their or either of: 
their apprehenſions. 

And we do hereby further declare and publiſh, That if any perſon or perſons, after this. 
our proclamation publiſhed, ſhall, directly or indirectly, conceal, harbour, keep, retain, or 
maintain, the ſaid Edward Whalley and William Goffe, of either of them, or ſhall contrive 
or connive at any means whereby they, or either of them, ſhall or may eſcape from being: 
taken or arreſted, or ſhall not uſe their beſt endeavour for their and either of their appre- 
| henſions, as well by giving due advertiſement thereof to our officers, as by all other good 
means; we will (as there is juſt cauſe) proceed againſt them that ſhall ſo neglect this our 
commandment with all ſeverity. 
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And laſtly, we do hereby declare, that whoſoever ſhall diſcover the ſaid Edward Whal- 
ley or William Goffe, either within our kingdoms of Englabd, Scotland, Ireland, or do- 
minions of Wales, or in any other our dominions and territories, or elſewhere; and ſhall 
cauſe them, or either of them, to be apprehended and brought in, alive or dead, if they, 
or either of them, attempting reſiſtance, happen to be flain, ſhall have a reward of one 
hundred pounds in money for each of them ſo-brought in, dead or alive, as aforeſaid, to be 
forthwith paid unto him, in recompence of ſuch his ſervice. 

Given at our court at Whitehall, the two and twentieth day of September, in the evelfth 

year of our reign, 


No XVI. (4) 
A Proteſtation of Charles I. 


That the mouthes of all ſchiſmatical and ſeditious perſons may be ſtopped (who endeavour 
to bring their Sovereign into hatred with his people, by ſcandalizing his ſacred majeſty 
with a purpoſe to alter our religion, and introduce popery) here is publiſhed to the view 
of all the world his majeſty's ſolemne Proteſtation (which he made in the preſence of Gop 

aud the congregation, before he received the bleſſed ſacrament) at Chriſt's-Church, in 
Oxford, 1643, which neither adverſity nor proſperity can ever make him violate. | 


His MAJESTY'S late 
le, 
Before his receiving of the Sacrament. 


His Majeſty being to receive the ſacrament from the hands of the Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
uſed theſe public expreſſions immediately before; he roſe up from his knees, and beckon- 
ing to the Archbiſhop for a ſhort forbearance, made this proteſtation. 


MY Lord, I eſpy here many reſolved proteſtants, who may declare to the world the reſo- 
lation I do now make: I have, to the utmoſt of my power, prepared my ſoule to become 
« a worthy. receiver; and may I ſo receive comfort by this holy communion as I doe intend . 
*« the eſtabliſhment of the true reformed Proteſtant Religion, as it ſtood in its beautie, in the 
% happie dayes of Queene Elizabeth. I bleſſe Gon, in the midſt of the public diſtractions, | 
« I have ſtill libertie to communicate; and may this ſacrament be my damnation if my heart 
doe not joyne with my lips in this proteſtation!“ 


4M 2 A PRAYER 


EOS: 
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A PRAYER for the KING, to be frequently and fervently ſaid of all loyal ſubjects. 


6 MOS gracious and moſt glorious Loxp Gop, we humbly pray thee, for the me- 
e rits of our Lord JESUS CHRIST, to look down, with much pity and compaſſion, upon 
* the fad and ſuffering condition of thy ſervant and our fovereigne the King! O let his life 
* be right deare and precious in thy ſight! Lorp, remember him and all his trouble, 
* how he ſware unto the LorD, and vowed a vow unto the Almighty Gop of Jacob! O 
<« ſave and deliver him, according to thy mercy, that all the world may know that this is 
« thy hand, and that thou, LorD, haſt done it !. though his enemies curſe, yet bleſſe thou! 
« and let them be confounded that riſe up againſt him, but tet thy Servant rejoice! 'O be 
* with him in trouble, deliver him, and bring him to honor! ' ſatisfy him with long life, and 
e ſhew him thy falvationt Remember, LorD, the reproach that thy ſervant hath, and how 
* he doth bear in his boſom the rebukes of many people, wherewith thine enemies have 
ce blaſphemed thee, and flandered the foot-ſteps of thine anointed ! wherefore we beſeech 
* thee to comfort him again now, after the time that thou haſt afflicted him, and. for the 
* years wherein he hath ſuffered adverſity !- ſhew thy. fervant thy work, and his royal chils 
* dren thy glory! and the glorious Majeſty of the Lord our Gop be upon all thoſe that 
* endeavour his re-inthroning ! proſper thou the work of their hands upon them; O proſ 
per thou their handy work! O ſatisfy us with this mercy, and that ſoon, ſo ſhall we be 
* glad and rejoice all the days of our life, and join with our gracious King | in giving praiſe:ta., 
Thee who liveſt and reigneſt world without end! Amen.“ 

Printed in the year 1648. 


_— 


N' XVII. 


A Copy of a Letter to the town of Abingdon. 


JAMES R. 


Truſty and well- beloved, we greet you well, where we have, by our order in councill, 
thought fit to remove James Corderoy from being mayor and one of the aldermen of that 
our towne of Abingdon; John Saunders, Richard Pulſey, James Curtine junior, Thomas 
Saunders, and Jonathan How, from being aldermen; Thomas King, and Thomas Cheney, 
from being bailiffes and common councill-men; Simon Harcourt, eſq. from being recorder; 
and Richard Hart from being towne-clerk, of our ſaid towne; we have thought fit hereby to 


will and require you forthwith to ele& and admit our truſty and well- beloved William Foſter 


to be mayor and one of the aldermen; ; John Tomkins, William Weſton, Arthur Herne, 
William Hawkins, and Philip Lochton, to be aldermen; John Jennings, and George Drew, 
to be bailiffes and common-councillmen z Thomas Medlicott, eſq. to be recorder; and Henry 
Knap, gentleman, to be towne-clerk of our ſaid towne, in the room of the perſons above- 


mentioned, without adminiſtering unto them any oath or oaths, but the uſual oath for the 
| execution: 
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execution of their reſpective places, with which we are pleaſed to diſpenſe in this behalf: 
and for ſo doing this ſhall be your warrant. And ſo we bid you farewell. 


Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 28th day of November, 1687, in the third year of 
our reigne. 


By his. Majeſty's command, 


SUNDERLAND, P. 
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Town of Abingdon. 


Scaled with the privy ſeal. 
Directed on the out fide, 
To our truſty and well-beloved' 
the aldermen. and corporation 
of our town of Abingdon, in. 
our county of Berks. . 


To ſhew to Britons, and their children's children, for ever! 
T. Hollis, Apr. 14, 178 


Ne XVIII. bl 
| 3 Wi 
Character of Buchanan, from Biſhop Burnet. | 


AM ONG thoſe that were at this time in hazard, George Buchanan was one. The 
clergy were reſolved to be revenged on him for the ſharpneſs of the poems he had written 
againſt them. And the king had ſo abſolutely left all men to their mercy, that he had died 
with the reſt if he had not made his eſcape out of priſon: then he went beyond ſea, and 
lived 20 years in that exile, and was forced to teach a ſchool moſt part of the time: yet the 4 
greatneſs of his mind was not oppreſſed with that mean employment. In his writings there | 
appears, not only all the beauty and graces'of the Latin tongue, but a vigor of mind and | 
quickneſs of thought, far beyond Bembo, or the other Italians, who at that time affected to F 
revive the purity of the Roman ſtile. It was but a feeble imitation of Tully in them; but 
his tile is ſo natural and nervous, and his reflections on things are ſo ſolid (beſides his im- 
mortal poems, in which he ſhews how well he could imitate all the Roman poets in their 
ſeveral ways of writing, that he who compares them will be often tempted to prefer the 


copy to the original) that he is juſtly reckoned the greateſt and beſt of our modern 
authors. 


Ne XIX. 
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Ne XIX. 
Oharacter of Buchanan from Thuanus. 


GEORGIUS BUCHANAN US, vir ingenii felicitate et ſeribendi facultate, quod 
jus ſeripta ad omnem aeternitatem victura vel fatente invidia teſtantur, noſtra aetate incom- 
parabilis, in Levinia Scotiae provincia ad Blanum amnem natus, ſed adoptione noſtras, qualis 
Antonius Goveanus Luſitanus, fammus et ipſe Buchanani amicus, dici et exiſtimari volebat, 
nam poſt prima utriuſque linguae tirocinia apud ſuos facta, omnem fere aetatem in Gallia 
exegit, Lutetiae literas humaniores primum profeſſus, et poſtea Burdegalae in Gymnaſio 
Aquitano; unde ab Andrea Goveano in Luſitaniam, cum Nicolao Gruchio, Gulielmo Gue- 
rentaro, ſacobo Tevio, Elia Vineto, et Patricio fratre abquftus*Conimbricae juventuti eru- 
diendae operam dedit; toto eo tempore inſignem illam poeticam Pſalmorum Paraphraſim 
commentatus. Dum in Luſitania eſſet, ob liberius carmen in Franciſcanos ſcriptum exagita- 
tus eſt, quamvis Jacobi V. Scotorum Regis juſſu id feciſſet, ultionem contra eos quaerentis, 
quod in conjuratione a quibuſdam e Nobilitate contra ſe inita minus ſincere verſatos illos per- 


ſuaſum haberet. Inde in Galliam reverſus operam ſuam Fimoleonti Coſſaeo Briſſaci equitum 


tribuni filio addixit, cum quo quinquennium totum haeſit, & ad annum uſque 1560, quo 
bellorum civilium apud nos ardente incendio, ad patriam antiquam, alumna et nutrice Gallia 
relicta, reverſus eſt. Ibi Proteſtantium doctrinam palam amplexus, tandemque poſt regno 
exutam Mariam Reginam, erudiendo Jacobo VI. ejus filio appoſitus, in ſenili otio patriam hiſ- 
toriam aggreſſus eſt ; quam tanta puritate, prudentia et acumine ſcripſit, quamvis interdum 
libertate gent innata, contra Regium faſtigium acerbior, ut ea ſcriptio non hominem in pul- 
vere literario verſatum, ſed in media hominum luce et in tractandis reipublicae negotiis tota 
vita exercitatum redoleat: adeo ingenii felicitas et animi magnitudo omnia obſcurae et hu- 
milis fortuna eimpedimenta ab eo removerant, ut propterea non minus recte de maximis rebus 
judicare et ſcribere prudenter poſſet. Et ſane memini Petrum Bonſardum, virum acerrimi 
judicii, qui licet in diſpari fortuna conſtitutus tota vita ſcholaſtico otio oblectatus fuerat, cum. 
de Buchanano, Hadriano Turnebo, Antonio Goveano, M. Antonio Mureto, quibuſcum arcta 
amicitia conjunctus fuerat, verba faceret, dicere ſolitum, illos homines nihil paedagogicas 
praeter togam et pileum habuiſſe, et tamen de vulgo paedagogorum ſic cenſere, nunquam 


incorrigibilis ineptiae ex paedagogica contractae characterem vel longiſſimi aevi curriculo 
deleri poſſe. | 
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£ The Scotch Act prohibiting Buchanan's hiſtory and dialogue 
De jure regni apud Scotos. 


The following AQ, &c. is tranſcribed from an entry- in a blank. leaf of Mr. Hollis's copy 
of Buchanan's Treatiſe De jure regni apud Scotos. 


INTER Ada Parliamenti tenti ſub regno Jacobi Sexti Scotorum Regis Edinburgi, 
22 die Maii, Anno Domini 1584. Lex lata fuit, cui titulus: 
“Ane Act for puniſment of the authoris of the ſlanderus and untrew calumnieſs fookin 
ce aganis the Kingis Majeſtic, his counſell and proceedingis or to the diſhonour and pre- 
« judice of his Hienes, his parentis, projenituris, crown, and eſtate, Cap. VIII.“ 


In parte hujus legis-poſteriore ſtatutum eſt ut ſequitur; vis; 

c Attoure, becauſe it is underſtand to his Hienes, and to his thrie eſtatis, that the bukis 
ce of the chronicle de jure regni apud Scotos made be umquhile Maier George. Bucha- 
© nane, and imprentit ſenſyne contenis ſyndrie offenſive mattris worthie to be delet, it is 
ce thairfoir ſtatute and ordinit, That the havearis of the ſadis twa volumis in thair handis 
« imbring and delyver the ſame to my Lord Secretare, or his deputtis, within fourty dayes 
« efter the publicatioun heirof, to the effect that the ſaidis volumis may be peruſit and 
e purgit of the offenſive and extraordinare materis ſpecifiit theirin, not mete to remane as 
e recordis of treuth to the poſteritie, under the pane of tua hundreth poundis of euerie 

4 perſoun failzing heirin and quhair ony ar not reſponſall to pay the ſaid ſoume, to be pu- 
© niſfit in thair perſounis at our ſouerane Lordis will. And to the effect that this ordinance 
* may cum to the knawlege of all our ſouerane Lordis Liegis, ordinis publicatioun to be 

© maid thairof, at the-marcat-croces of the heid burrowis of the ſchyris, and utheris places 

e neidful, that nane pretend ignorance thairof. And the penaltie contenit thairin to be 
* execute with all rigour againis the haverris of the ſaidis bukis the faid ſpace of fourtie 


« ſchyre, as ſaid is.“ 


| 12 die Martii, 1716. 
Hanc partem ſtatuti exſcripſi ex libro actorum, apud Arbuthnetum, Edinburgi impreſſo 
eodem anno, viz. 1584, quo lata fuerunt. In editione Moraviana, 168 , .reperienda eſt ad 


pag. 239, in capite cui titulus 134, Anent flanderers of the king, his progenitours, eſtait, 
and realm. 


Ne XXI.. 


© dayis being bypaſt efter the publicatioun and proclamatioun of the ſaid Act in everie 
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N' XXI. 
Character of Buchanan, from Archbiſhop Spotſwood. 


BEFORE I enter upon the accidents of the next year, the death of Mr. George Bucha- 
nan, which happened in the end of September, muſt not be paſſed ; a man ſo well deſerving 
of his country, as none more: he was of an excellent wit, and learning incomparable, born 
nigh to the Highlands, within the pariſh of Killern, and of the houſe of Drunmakill. His 
uncle by the mother, called Herriot, took care to have him trained up in letters, perceiving 
his. inclination to be ſet that way ; wherein he proficed ſo much as he went beyond all his in- 
ſtructors; nature, it ſeems, having formed him thereunto. In the year 1539, being called 
in queſtion by the Franciſcan Friers, upon the malice they bare him for ſome bitter verſes 
written againſt them and their profeſſion, which he did to pleaſe king James the Fifth, whom 
they had in ſome things offended ; he was committed, as ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, but made 
an eſcape to France, where he lived a long time, and became acquainted with many learned 
men, with which that country did then abound. His paraphraſe of the Pſalms, a rare work 
and other poems, he wrote, for moſt part, whilſt he ſtayed abroad ; and for his learning and 
quick ingeny was admired of all men. Returning into Scotland about the year 1 560, after 
he had profeſſed philoſophy ſome years in S. Leonard's College, within the univerſity of 
S. Andrew's, he was choſen to attend the king, and bring him up in letters. In his age he 
applied himſelf to write the Scotiſh, Hiſtory, which he penned with fuch judgment and 
eloquence as no country can ſhew a better. Only in this is he juſtly blamed, that with the 
factions of the time, and to juſtify the proceedings of the noblemen againſt the queen, he 
went too far in depreſſing the royal authority of princes, and allowing their controlment by 
fubjects: his bitterneſs alſo in writing of the queen, and troubles of the time, all wiſe men 
have diſliked. But otherwiſe, no man did merit better of his nation for learning, nor 
thereby did bring to it more glory. He died in a great age, at Edinburgh; and was buried in 
the common place, though worthy to have been laid in marble, and have had ſome ſtatue 
erected for his memory. But ſuch pompous monuments in his life he was wont to ſcorn 
and deſpiſe, eſteeming it a greater credit, as it was ſaid of the Roman Cato, to have 
it aſked, why he doth lack a ſtatue, than to have had one, though never ſo glorious, 
erccd, 
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Ne XXII. 


A DECRE x of Starre-Chamber, concerning PRIN TING, 


Made the eleventh day of July laſt paſt. 1637. 


Imprinted at London, by Robert Barker, Printer to the King's moſt Excellent Majeſtie: 
| And by the Aſſignes of John Bill. 1637. 


In Camera Stellata coram Concilio ibidem, undecimo die Julii, anno decimo tertio 
CARoOL1 Regis. 


THIS day Sir John Bankes, Knight, his Majeſties Attourney Generall, produced in court 
a decree, drawn and penned by the aduice of the Right Honourable the Lord Keeper of 


the Great Seale of England, the moſt Reverend Father in Gop the Lord Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, his Grace the Right Honourable and Right Reverend Father in Gop the Lord 
Biſhop of London Lord High Treaſurer of England, the Lord Chiefe Juſtices, and the 


Lord Chiefe Baron, touching the regulating of printers and founders of letters, whereof 
the court having conſideration, the ſaid decree was directed, and ordered to be here record- 
ed, and to the end the ſame may be publique, and that every one whom it may concerne 
may .ake notice thereof, the court hath now alſo ordered, that the ſaid decree ſhall ſpeedily 
be priated, and that the ſame be ſent to his Majeſties printer for that purpoſe. Whereas the 
three and twentieth day of Tune, in the eight and twentieth yere of the reigne of the late 


Queene Elizabeth, and before, diuers decrees and ordinances haue been made, for the bet- 


ter gouernment and regulating of printers and printing ; which orders and decrees haue 
beene found by experience to be defectiue in ſome particulars ; and divers abuſes haue 


ſithence ariſen, and been practiſed by the craft and malice of wicked and euill diſpoſed per- 


ſons, to the preiudice of the publike; and divers libellous, ſeditious, and mutinous bookes 


haue been vnduly printed, and other bookes' and papers without licence, to the diſturbance 


of the peace of the church and ſtate, For preuention whereof in time to come, It is now 


Ordered and Decreed, That the ſaid former Decrees and Ordinances ſhall ſtand in force, 


with theſe additions, explanations, and alterations, following; viz, 


In Camera Stellata-coram Concilio ibidem, vndecimo die Tulii, anno decimo tertio 
CAROL1L Regis. 


Imprimis, That no perſon or perſons whatſocuer ſhall preſume to print, or canſe to bee 


printed, either in the parts beyond the ſeas, or in this realme, or other his Maicſties domi- 
nions, any ſeditious, ſciſmaticall, or offenſive bookes or pamphleis, to the ſcandall of reli- 
gion or the church, or the government, or governours of the church or ſtate, or common- 
wealth, or of any corporation, or particular perſon or perſons whatſoever, nor ſhall import 
any ſuch booke or bookes, nor ſell or diſpoſe of them, or any of them, nor-cauſe any ſuch 
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to be bound, ſtitched, or ſowed, vpon paine that he or they ſo offending ſhall looſe all ſuch 
bookes and pamphlets, and alſo haue, and ſuffer ſuch correction, and ſevere puniſhment, either 
by fine, impriſonment, or other corporall puniſhment, or otherwiſe, as by this court, or by 
his Maieſties commiſſioners for cauſes ecelgſiaſticall in the high commiſſion court, reſpectiuely, as 
the ſeveral cauſes ſhall require, hall be thought fit to be inflifted upon bim or them, for ſuch 
their offence and contempt. 

II. Lem, That no perſon or perſons whatſoeuer, ſhall at any time print, or cauſe to be 
imprinted, any booke or pamphlet whatfoever, vnleſſe the ſame booke or pamphlet, and 
alſo all and every the titles, epiſtles, prefaces, proems, preambles, introductions, tables, de- 
dications, and other matters and things whatſoeuer thereunto annexed, or therewith im- 
printed, ſhall be firſt lawfully licenced and authorized onely by ſuch perſon and perſons as are 
thereafter expreſſed, and by no other, and ſhall be alſo firſt entred into the regiſter's booke of 
-the company of ſtationers; vpon paine that euery printer offending therein, ſhall be for 
euer hereafter diſabled to uſe or exerciſe the art or myſterie of printing, and receive ſuch 
further puniſhment as by this court, or the high commiſſion court reſpectiuely, as the ſeverall 
cauſes ihall require, hall be thought fitting. 

* III. Item, That all bookes concerning the common lawes of this realme ſhall be printed 
by the eſpeciall allowance of the Lords Chiefe Iuſtices, and the Lord Chiefe Baron for the 
time being, or one or more of them, or by their appointment : and that all books of hiſtory 


belonging to this ſtate and preſent times, or any other booke of ſtate affaires, ſhall be 


licenced by the principall ſecretaries of ſtate, or one of them, or by their appointment; 
and that all bookes concerning heraldry, titles of honour and armes, :or otherwiſe, concern- 
ing the office of Earle Marſhall, ſhall be licenced by the Earle Marſhall, or by his appoint- 
ment; and further, that all other books, whether of diuinitie, phiſicke, philoſophie, poetry, 
or whatſoeuer, ſhall be allowed by the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or biſhop of Lon- 
don for the time being, or by their appointment, or the Chancellours, or Vice-Chancellors 
of either of the Vniuerſities of this realme for the time being. 

Alwayes prouided, that the Chancellour or Vice-Chancellour, of either of the Vniuer- 
ſities, ſhall licence onely ſuch booke or bookes that are to be printed within the limits of 
the vniuerſities reſpectiuely, but not in London, or elſewhere, not medling either with bookes 
of the common law, or matters of ſtate. 

IV. Item, That euery perſon and perſons which by any decree of this court are, or ſhall 
be, appointed or authorized to licence bookes, or giue warrant for imprinting thereof, as is 
aforeſaid, ſhall haue two ſeuerall written copies of the ſame booke or bookes with the titles, 
epiſtles, prefaces, proems, preambles, introductions, tables, dedications, and other things 
whatſoeuer thereunto annexed. One of which ſaid copies ſhall be kept in the publike regiſ- 
tries of the ſaid Lord Archbiſhop, and Biſhop of London reſpectiuely, or in the office of 
the Chancellour, or Vice-Chancellour of either of the vniuerſities, or with the Earle Mar- 
{hall, or Principall Secretaries of State, or with the Lords Chiefe Iuſtices, or Chiefe Baron, 


* Obſerve well this third ſection, 
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of all ſuch bookes as ſhall be licenſed by them reſpectiuely, to the end that he or they may 
be ſecure, that the copy ſo licenſed by him or them ſhall not bee altered without his or their 


priuitie, and the other ſhall remain with him whoſe copy it is, and vpon both the ſaid copies 


he or they that ſhall allow the ſaid booke, ſhall teſtifie vnder his or their hand or hands, 


that there is nothing in that booke or books contained, that 7s contrary to Chriſtian faith, 


and the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of England, nor againſt the ſtate or gouernment, 
nor contrary to good life, or good manners, or otherwiſe, as the nature and ſubie& of the 
work ſhall require; which licenſe or approbation ſhall be imprinted in the beginning of the 
ſame booke, with the name or names of him or them that ſhall authorize or licenſe the 
ſame, for a teſtimonie of the allowance thereof. 

V. Item, That euery merchant of bookes, and perſon and perſons whatſoever, which 
doth, or hereafter ſhall buy, import, or bring any booke or bookes into this realme, . from 


any parts beyond the ſeas, ſhall], before ſuch time as the ſame book or books, or any of 


them be deliuered forth, or out of his or their hand or hands, or expoſed to ſale, giue and 
preſent a true catalogue in writing of all and every ſuch boote and bookes vnto the Lord Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, or Lord Biſhop of London for the time being, vpon paine to haue and 


Suffer ſuch puniſhment for offending herein, as by this court, or by the ſaid high commiſſion court 


reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, ſhall be thought fitting. 

VI. Item, That no merchant, or other perſon or perſons whatſoeuer, which ſhall import, 
or bring any book or books into the kingdome, from any parts beyond the ſeas, hall pre- 
fume to open any dry-fats, bales, packs, maunds, or other fardals of books, or wherein books 
are; nor ſhall any ſearcher, wayter, or other officer belonging to the cuſtomehouſe, vpon 
pain of looſing his or their place or places, ſuffer the ſame to paſſe, or to be delivered cut of 
their hands or cuſtody, before ſuch time as the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or Lord Biſhop 
of London, or one of them for the time being, haue appointed one of their chaplains, or ſome. 
other learned man, with the maſter and wardens of the company of ſtationers, or one of them, 
and ſuch others as they ſhall call to their aſſiſtance zo be preſent at the opening thereof, and 
to view the ſame : and if there ſhall happen to be feund any ſeditious, ſchiſmaticall, or offenſiuc 
booke or bookes, they ſhall forthwith be brought vnto the ſaid Lard Archbiſhop ef Canterbury, 
Lord Biſhop of London for the time being, or one of them, or to the high commiſſion office, to the 
end that as well the offendor or offenders may be puniſhed by the Court of Star-chamber, or the 
high Commiſſion-court reſpectiuely, as the ſeueral cauſes ſhall require, according to his or 


their demerit ; as alſo that ſuch further courſe and order may be taken concerning the ſame 


booke or bookes as /hall bee thought fitting. 
VII. Item, That no perſon or perſons ſpall, within this kingdome, or elſewhere, imprint, or 


cauſe to be imprinted, nor ſhall import or bring in, or cauſe to be imported or brought into 


this kingdome, from or out of any other his Maieſties dominions,. nor from other, or any 


parts beyond the ſeas, any copy, book or beoks, or any part of any booke or bookes, printed 


beyond the ſeas, or elſewhcre, which the ſaid Company of Stationers, or any other perſon or 
perſons haue, or ſhall, by any letters patents, order, or entrance in their regiſter-book, or 
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otherwiſe, haue the right, priuiledge, authoritie, or allowance ſoly to print, nor ſhall bind, 
ſtitch, or put to ſale, any ſuch booke or bookes, vpon paine of loſſe and forfeiture of all 
the ſaid bookes, and ef ſuch fine or other puniſhment, for euery booke or part of a booke ſo 
imprinted, or imported, bound, ſtitched, or put to ſale, to be leuyed of the party ſo offend- 
ing, as by the power of this court, or the high Comm ſſion-court ' reſpeBinely, as the ſeveral 
cauſes ſhall require, hall be thought fit. 

* VIII. Item, Eyery perſon and perſons that ſhall hereafter print, or cauſe to be printed, 
any bookes, ballads, charts, portraiture, or any other thing or things whatſoeuer, ſhall 
thereunto or theron print and ſet his and their owne name or names, as alſo the name or 
names of the author or authors, maker or makers of the fame, and by or for whom any 
ſuch booke, or other thing, is or ſhall be printed, vpon pain of forfiture of all ſuch books, 
ballads, chartes, portraitures, and other thing or things, printed contrary to this article; 
and the preſſes, letters, and other inſtruments for printing, wherewith ſuch books, ballads, 
chartes, portraitures, and other thing or things, ſhall be printed, to be defaced and made 
vnſeruiceable, and the party and parties ſo offending, to be fined, impriſoned, and baue ſuch 
other corporall puniſhment, or otherwiſe, as by this honourable court, or the ſaid high. commiſſion 
reſpettiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, all be thought fit. 

IX. Item, That no perſon or perſons whatſocuer ſhall hereafter print, or cauſe to be 
printed, or ſhall forge, put, or counterfeit, in, or vpon any booke or books, the name, 
title, marke, or vinnet, of the company or ſociety of ſtationers, or of any particular-perſon 
or perſons, which hath or ſhall haue lawfull priuiledge, authoritie, or allowance, to print. 
the ſame, withour the conſent of the ſaid company, or party or parties, that are or ſhall be 
ſo priuiledged, authorized, or allowed to print the ſame booke or books, thing or things, 
firſt had and obtained, vpon paine that euery perſon or perſons ſo offending ſhall not onely 
loſe all ſuch books and other things, but ſhall alſo haue, and /ffer ſuch puniſhment, by 
impriſonment of his body, fine, or otherwiſe, as by this honourable court, or high com- 
miſſion-court reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, it ſhall be to him or them li- 
mited or adiudged, 

X. Item, That no haberdaſher of ſmall wares, ironmonger, chandler, ſhopkeeper, or 
any other perſon or perſons whatſoever, not hauing beene ſeuen yeeres apprentice to the 

trade of a bookſeller, printer, or book-binder, ſhall, within the citie or ſuburbs of London, 
or in any other corporation, market-towne, or elſewhere, receive, take, or buy, to barter, 
ſell againe, change, or do away, any bibles, teſtaments, pſalm-books, primers, abcees, 
almanackes, or other booke or books whatſoever, vpon pain of forfeiture of all ſuch books 
ſo receiued, bought or taken as aforeſaid, and ſuch other puniſhment of the parties ſo of- 
tending, as by this court, or the ſaid high commiſſion-court reſpectiuely, as the ſeverall 
cauſes ſhall require, ſhall be thought meet. 

XI. Item, For that printing is, and for many yeers hath been, an art and manufacture of 
this kingdome t, for the better incouraging of printers in their honeſt and iuſt endeauours in 
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their profeſſion, and prevention of diuers libels, pamphlets, and ſeditious books printed be- 
yond the ſeas in Engliſh, and thence tranſported hither : | 

It is further Ordered and Decreed, That no merchant, bookſeller, or other perſon or 
perſons whatſoeuer, ſhall imprint, or cauſe to be imprinted, in the parts beyond the ſeas, or 
elſwhere, nor ſhall import or bring, nor willingly aſſiſt or conſent to the importution or 
bringing from beyond the ſeas into this realme, any Engliſh bookes, or part of bool: cs, 
or bookes whatſoeuer, which are or ſhall be, or the greater, or more part whereof, is or ſhall 
be Engliſh, or of the Engliſh tongue, whether the ſame book or bookes haue been here 
formerly printed, or not, vpon pain of the forfeiture of all ſuch Engliſh bookes ſo im- 
printed or imported, and ſuch further cenſure and puniſhment as by this court, or the ſaid 
high commiſſion-court reſpectiuely, as the ſevera!l cauſes ſhall require, ſhall be thought 
meet. 

XII. Tem, That no ſtranger or foreigner whatſoeuer be ſuffered to bring in, or vent 
here, any booke or bookes printed beyond the ſeas, in any language whatſocuer, either by 
themſelues or their ſecret factors, except ſuch onely as bee free ſtationers of London, and 
ſuch as haue beene brought vp in that profeſſion, and haue their whole meanes of ſubſiſtance 
and liuelihood depending thereupon, vpon paine of confiſcation of all ſuch books ſo im- 
ported, and ſuch further penalties, as by this court, or the high commiſſion- court reſpectiuely, 
as the ſeverall cauſes ſhall require, ſhall be thought fit to be impoſed. 

XIII. Item, That no perſon or perſons within the citie of London, or the liberties there- 

of, or elſewhere, ſhall ere, or cauſe to be erected, any preſſe or printing-houſe, nor ſhall 
demiſe or let, or ſuffer to be held or vſed, any houſe, vault, ſeller, or other roome what- 
ſoeuer, to, or by any perſon or perſons, for a printing-houſe, or place to print in, vnleſſe 
he or they which ſhall ſo demiſe or let the ſame, or ſuffer the ſame to be fo vied, ſhall firſt 
giue notice to the ſaid: maſter and wardens of the company of ſtationers for the time being, of 
ſuch demiſe, or ſuffering, to worke or print there, vpon paine of impriſonment, and ſuch 
other puniſhment as by this court, or the ſaid high- W court reſpectiuely, as the 
ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, ſhall bee thought fit. 
XIV. Item, That no ioyner or carpenter, or other perſon, ſhall make any printing preſſe, 
no ſmith ſhall forge any iron worke for a printing: preſſe, and no founder ſhall caſt any letters 
for any perſon or perſons whatſoeuer, neither ſhall any perſon or perſons bring, or cauſe to 
be brought in from any parts beyond the ſeas, any letters founded or caſt, nor buy any 
ſuch letters for printing; vnleſſe he or they reſpectively ſhall firſt acquaint the ſaid maſter 
and wardens, or ſome of them, for whom the ſame preſſe, iron-works, or letters, are to be 
made, forged, or caſt, vpon paine of ſuch fine and puniſhment as this court, or the high- 
commiſſion court reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, ſhall thinke fit. 

XV. Item, The court doth declare, that as formerly, jo zo, there ſhall be but Teventie 
Maſter Printers allowed to have the uſe of one preſſe or more, as is after ſpecified, and doth 
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hereby nominate, allow, and admit, theſe perſons whoſe names hereafter follow, to the 
number of twenty, to have the vſe of a preſſe, or preſſes and printing-houſe, for the time 
being; viz. Felix Kingſton, Adam Iflip, Thomas Purfoot, Miles Fleſher, Thomas Harper, 
John Beale, John Legat, Robert Young, John Haviland, George Miller, Richard Badger, 
Thomas Cotes, Bernard Alſop, Richard Biſhop, Edward Griffin, Thomas Purſlow, Richard 
Hodgkinſonne, John Dawſon, John Raworth, Marmaduke Parſons. And further, the 
court doth order and decree, That it ſhall be lawful for the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
the Lord Biſhop of London, for the time being, taking to him or them fix other high com- 


miſſioners, to ſupply tne place or places of thoſe, which are now already printers by this court, 


as they ſhall fall void by death, or cenſure, or otherwiſe: provided that they exceed not the- 
number of Twentie, befides his Maieſties printers, and the printers allowed for the 
vniuerſities. 

XVI. Iten, That every perſon or perſons, now allowed or admitted to haue the vſe of a 
preſſe and printing-houſe, ſhall, within ten dayes after the date hereof, become bound with 
ſureties to his Maieſlie in the high commiſſion court, in the ſum of three hundred pounds, not 
to print, or ſuffer to be printed in his houſe or preſſe, any booke, or bookes whatſoeuer, 
but ſuch as ſhall from time to time be lawfully licenſed, and that the like bond ſhall be en- 
tered into by all, and every perſon and perſons that hereafter ſhall be admitted, or allowed: 
to print, before he or they be ſuffered to haue the w/e of a preſſe. 

XVII. 7tem, That no allowed printer ſhall keepe aboue two preſſes, vnleſſe he hath been 
maſter or vpper warden of his company, zvbo. are thereby allowed to keep three preſſes and no 
more, vnder paine of being diſabled for euer after to-keepe or vie any preſſe at all, vnleſſe 
for ſome great and ſpeciall occaſion for the publique, he or they haue for a time leaue of the 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or Lord Biſhop of London for the time being, to have or vſe one 
or more aboue the foreſaid number, as their Lordſhips, or either of them, ſhall thinke fit. 


And whereas there are ſome maſter printers that haue at this preſent one or more preſſes 
allowed them by this decree, the court doth further order and declare, that the maſter and. 


wardens of the company of ſtationers doe foortbwith certifie the Lord Archbiſhop of Can- 
rerbury, or the Lord biſhop of London, what number of preſſes each maſter printer hath 
that their Lordſhips, or either of them, taking vnto them fix other high commiſſioners, may 


take ſuch preſent order for the ſuppreſſing of the ſupernumerarie preſſes, as to their Lordſhips, 


or to either of them, /hali ſeem beſt. 


XVIII. Item, That no perſon or perſons do hereafter reprint, or 3 to. bee reprinted, 


any booke or bookes whatſoeuer (though formerly printed with licence) without being reutewed,. 


and a new licence obtained for the reprinting thereof. Alwayes prouided, that the ſtationer: 


or printer bee put to no other: charge hereby, but the bringing and leauing of two printed. 
copies of the book to be printed, as is before. expreſſed of written copies, with all ſuch ad- 
ditions as the author hath made. 

XIX. Item, The court doth declare, as formerly, ſo now, that no apprentices be taken 
into any Prgring ons, otherwiſe than according to this proportion following; viz. euery 


maſter 
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maſter printer that is or hath beene maſter or upper warden of his company, may haue 
three apprentices at one time, and no more, and euery maſter printer that is of the liuerie 
of his company may haue two apprentices at one time and no more, and euery maſter printer 
of the yeomanry of the company may have one apprentice at one time and no more, neither 
by copartnerſhip, binding at the {criueners, nor any other way whatſoeuer; neither ſhall it 
be lawfull for any maſter printer when any apprentice or apprentices ſhall run or be put 
away, to take another apprentice, or other apprentices in his or their place or places, vn- 
leſſe the name or names of him or them ſo gone away be raced out of the hall-booke, and 
never admitted again, vpon paine of being for euer diſabled of the vſe of a preſſe or print- 
ing houſe, and of ſuch further puniſhment, as by this court, or the high commiſſion- court 
reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, ſhall be thought fit to be impoſed, 

* XX. Item, The court doth likewiſe declare, that becauſe a great part of the ſecret 
printing in corners hath been cauſed for want of orderly imployment for iourneymen print- 
ers, therefore the court doth hereby require the maſter and wardens of the company of 


ſtationers, to take eſpeciall care that all iourneymen printers, who are free of the company 


of ſtationers, ſhall be ſet to worke, and employed within their owne company of ſtationers; 
for which purpoſe the court doth alſo order and declare, that if any journeyman printer, 
and free of the company of ſtationers, who is of honeſt and good behaviour, and able in his 
trade, do want imployment, he ſhall repaire to the maſter and wardens of the companie of 
ſtationers, and they or one of them, taking with him or them one or two of the maſter 
printers, ſhall go along with the ſaid journeyman printer, and ſhall offer his ſeruice in the 
firſt place to the maſter printer vnder whom he ſerued his apprentiſhip, if he be living, and 
do continue an allowed printer, or otherwiſe to any other maſter printer, whom the maſter 
and wardens of the ſaid company ſhall thinke fit. And euery maſter printer ſhall bee bound 
to imploy one iourneyman, being ſo offered to him, and more, if need ſhall ſo require, and 
it ſhall be fo adiudged to come to his ſhare, according to the proportion of his appren— 
tices and imployments, by the maſter and wardens of the company of ſtationers, although 
he the ſaid maſter printer, with his apprentice or apprentices, be able, without the helpe 
of the ſaid iourneyman or iourneymen to diſcharge his owne worke, vpon paine of ſuch 


puniſhment, as by this court, or the high commiſſion court reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall 


cauſes ſhall require, ſhall be thought fit. 


XXI. Lem, The court doth declare, That if the maſter and wardens of the companie of 
ſtationers, or any of them, ſhall refuſe or neglect to go along with any honeſt and ſufficien, 
iourneyman printer, ſo deſiring their aſſiſtance, to finde him imployment, vpon complaint 
and proofe made thereof, he or they ſo offending ſhall ſuffer impriſonment, and ſuch other 
puniſhment as by this court, or the high commiſſion court reſpectiuely, as the ſeucrall cauſes ſhall 
require, ſhall bee thought fit to bee impoſed. But in caſe any maſter printer hath more employ- 
ment than he is able to diſcharge with helpe of his apprentice or apprentices, it ſhall be 


* A very extraordinary Section, 
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lawfull for him. to require the helpe of any iourncyman or iourneymen printers, who are not 
employed; and if the ſaid journeyman or journeymen printers ſo required ſhall refuſe im- 
ployment, or negle& it when hee or they haue vndertaken it, be or they ſhall ſuffer impri- 
ſonment, and vndergo ſuch puniſhment as this court ſhall thinke fit. 

XXII. Item, The court doth hereby declare, that it doth not hereby reſtraine the printers 
of either of the yniverſities from taking what number of apprentices for their ſeruice in 
printing there they themſelues ſhall thinke fit. Prouided alwayes, that the faid printers in 
the vnĩuerſities ſhall imploy all their owne iourneymen within themſelues, and not ſuffer any 
of their. ſaid iourneymen to go abroad for imployment to the printers of London (vnleſſe 
vpon occaſion ſome printers of London deſire to imploy ſome extraordinary workman or 
workmen among(t them, without preiudice to their owne iourneymen, who are freemen) 
vpon ſuch penalty as the chancellor of either of the yniuerſities for the time being ſhall thinke 
fit to inflict vpon the delinquents herein. 

XXIII. Jem, That no maſter printer ſhall imploy, either to worke at the caſe or the preſſe, 
or otherwiſe about his printing, any other perſon or perſons, then ſuch onely as are free- 
men or apprentices to the trade or myſtery of printing, vnder paine of being diſabled for 
euer after to keep or vſe any preſſe or printing-houſe, and ſuch further puniſhment as by 
this court, or the high commiſſion court reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, 
ſhall bee thought fit to bee impoſed. 

XXIV. Item, The court doth hereby declare their firme reſolution, that if any perſon or 
perſons, that is not allowed printer, ſhall hereafter preſume to ſet vp any preſſe for print- 
ing, or ſhall worke at any ſuch preſſe, or ſet or compoſe any letters to bee wrought by any 
ſuch preſſe z hee or they fo offending ſhall, from time to time, by the order of this court, bee 
ſet in the pillorie, and whipt through the citie of London, and ſuffer ſuch other puniſhment as 
this court all order or thinke fit to inflict upon them, vpon complaint or proofe of ſuch of- 
fence or offences, or ſhal be otherwiſe puniſhed, as the court of high commiſſion ſhall think 
fir, and is agreeable to their commiſſion. 

XXV. Item, That for the better diſcouery of printing in corners without licence, the 
maſter and wardens of the company of ſtationers for the time being, or any two licenſed 
maſter-printers, which ſhall be appointed by the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or Lord 
B. of London for the time being, ſhall haue power and authority to take vnto themſelues ſuch 
aſſiſtance as they ſhall think needful, and to ſearch what houſes. and ſhops (and at what time 
they ſhall think fit ) eſpecially printing-houſes, and to view what is in printing, and to call 


for the licence to ſee whether it be licenſed or no, and if not, to ſeize vpon ſo much as is 
printed, together with the ſeuerall offenders, and to bring them before the Lord Archbiſhop | 


of Canterbury, or the Lord Biſhop of London for the time being, that they, or either of 
them, may take ſuch further order therein as ſhall appertaine to juſtice. 
XXVI. Item, The court doth declare, that it ſhall be lawfull alſo for the ſaid ſearchers, 


if vpon ſearch they find any book or bookes, or part of booke or books which they ſuſpect 


to containe matter in it or them, contrary to the dodtrine and diſcipline of the church of 


England, 
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England, or againſt the ſtate and gouernment, vpon ſuch ſuſpition to ſeize upon ſuch book 
or books, or part of booke or books, and to bring it, or them, to the Lord Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, or the Lord biſhop of London, for the time being, who ſhall take ſuch further 
courſe therein as to their Lordſhips, or either of them, ſhall ſeeme fit. 

XXVII. ten, The court doth order and declare, that there ſhall be foure founders of 
letters for printing allowed, and no more; and doth hereby nominate, allow, and admit, 
theſe perſons whoſe names hereafter follow, to the number of foure, to be letter-founders 
for the time being; viz. Tohn Griſmand, Thomas Wright, Arthur Nichols, Alexander 
Fifeild. And further, the court doth order and decree, that it ſhall be lawfull for the Lord- 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the Lord Biſhop of London for the time being, [taking unto 
him or them ſix other high commiſſioners, to ſupply the place or places of thoſe who are 
now allowed founders of letters by this court, as they ſhall fall void by death, cenſure, or 
otherwiſe. | ; 

Prouided, That they exceede not the number of foure, ſet downe by this court. And if 
any perſon or-perſons, not being an allowed founder, ſhall, notwithſtanding, take vpon him 
or them, to found or caſt letters for printing, vpon complaint and proofe made of ſuch of- 
fence, or offences, he or they ſo offending ſhal ſuffer ſuch puniſhment, as this court, or the 
high commiſſion court reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, ſhall think fit to in- 
fit vpon them. 

XXVII. Item, That no maſter-founder whatſocuer ſhall keepe aboue two apprentices at 
one time, neither by copartnerſhip, binding at the ſcriveners, nor any other way what- 
ſoeuer, neither ſhall it be lawfull for any maſter founder, when any apprentice or appren- 
tices ſhall run or be put away, to take anotheFapprentice, or other apprentices, in his or 
their place or places, vnleſſe the name or names of him or them ſo gone away, be raſed 
out of the hall-booke of the company, whereof the maſter- founder is free, and neuer ad- 
mitted again, vpon pain of ſuch puniſhment as by this court, or the high commiſſion re- 
ſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, fhall be thought fit to bee impoſed. 

XXIX. Lem, That all iourneymen founders be imployed by the maſter-founders of the 
ſaid trade, and that idle iourneymen be compelled to worke after the ſame manner, and vpon 
the ſame penalties, as in caſe of the iourneymen-printers is before ſpecified, 

XXX. [tem, That no maſter-founder of letters ſhall imploy any other perſon or perſons in 


any worke belonging to the caſting or founding of letters, then ſuch onely as are freemen 


or apprentices to the trade of founding letters, ſaue onely in the pulling off the knots of 
mettle hanging at the ends of the letters when they are firſt caſt, in which work it ſhall be 
lawfull for euery maſter-founder to imploy one boy only that is not, nor hath beene bound 
to the trade of founding letters, but not otherwiſe, upon pain of being for euer diſabled 
to vic or exerciſe that art, and ſuch further puniſhment as by this court, or the high com- 


miſſion court reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, be thought fit to be im- 
poſed. 
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XXXI. Item, That euery perſon or perſons whatſoeuer, which ſhall at any time or times 
hereafter, by his or their confeſſion, cr otherwiſe, by proof, be conuicted of any of the of- 
ſences, by this or any other decree of this court made, ſhal before ſuch time as he or they ſhall 
be diſcharged, and ouer and aboue their fine and puniſhment, as aforeſaid, be bound with good 
ſureties, neuer after to tranſgreſſe, or offend in that or the like kinde, for which he or they 
ſhall be ſo conuicted and puniſhed as aforeſaid ; and that all and euery the forfeitures afore- 
ſaid (excepting all ſeditious ſchiſmaticall bookes or pamphlets, which this court doth hereby 
order to bee preſently burnt); and except ſuch bookes as the forfeitures are already granted by 
letters patents, ſhall be diuided and diſpoſed of, as the high commiſſion court ſhall find fit *. 
Alwaies prouiding, that one moitie be to the king, 

XXXII. tem, That no merchant, maſter, or owner, of any ſhip or veſſell, or any other 
perſon or perſons whatſoeuer ſhall hercafter preſume to land, or put on ſhore any booke or 
bookes, or the part of any booke or books, to be imported from beyond the ſeas, in any 
port, hauen, creek, or other place whatſoeuer within the realme of England, but only in 
the port of the city of London, to the end the ſaid bookes may there be viewed, as afore- 
ſaid : and the ſeuerall offices of his maieſties ports are hereby required to take notice 
thereof. | 

XXXIII. Item, That whereas there is an agreement betwixt Sir Thomas Bodley, knight, 


founder of the vniuerſity library at Oxford, and the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of the 


company of ſtationers ; viz. That one booke of euery ſort that is new printed, or reprinted 
with additions, be ſent to the vniuerſitie of Oxford for the vſe of the publique librarie there; 
the court doth hereby order and declare, That every printer ſhall reſerue one book new 


printed, or reprinted by him, with additions, and ſhall before any publique venting of the 


ſaid bouk, bring it to the. common hall of the companie of ſtationers, and deliuer it to the 
officer thereof, to be ſent to the librarie at Oxford accordingly, vpon paine of impriſonment, 
and ſuch further order and direction therein, as to this court, or the high commiſſion court 
reſpectiuely, as the ſeuerall cauſes ſhall require, ſhall be thought fit. 


P. S. The foregoing Decree is printed according to the copy in Mr, Hollis's poſſeſſion; 
and with his notes and marks, : 


* Judge then how high the fines, 
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No XXIII. 


Charles Say, printer of the Gazetteer, was fined L. 100, by the H. of L. 
for having publiſhed the letter ſigned Epiſcopus | written, probably, 
by Archrepi/copus, Leviathan himſelf. ]—He was told likewiſe by 
them, that he was an old impudent offender, and had recently in- 


ſerted in that paper, like other printers in their papers, an advertiſc-- 


ment relating to A. B's and B's.“ which was an affront to that whole 
bench.“ 


To the Printer of the Gazetteer. 


THE ſpirit and intention of acts of parliament being their true interpretation, how con- 
trary ſoever the letter may appear, as well as in the caſe of wills; the diſpute between the 
city and diſſenters ſeems to turn upon this ſingle queſtion : Whether the ſpirit and intention 


of the corporation act was not to give all poſſible encouragement and benefit to church-men, . 


and all poſſible diſcouragement, but no ſort of benefit whatſoever, to diſſenters? and there- 
fore not any exemption from being fined for not ſerving offices of burden ; which would 


put them, in that reſpect, on a better foot than church-men, and be a very great encou- 


ragement and benefit indeed, by way of contra credit, for depriving them of power and 
profit. If the hiſtory of the times will ſcarce ſuffer this to be ſeriouſly any queſtion at all, 
then diſſenters cannot claim this benefit under it: But how ſtrong ſoever the letter may be 
in declaring the election of them void, the ſpirit and intention, on the contrary, declares it 
not void, but valid, as to them, ſo as to ſubje& them to fine inſtead of ſerving in common 
with their fellow citizens, church-men, even although it renders them incapable of ſerving ; 
becauſe the act intended them no ſort of benefit whatſoever, which a real exemption from 
fines would moſt certainly be; juſt as in the caſe of the Biſhops' act for regulating their 
leaſes, for the benefit of their ſucceſſors, but not for any fort of benefit whatſoever to 
themſelves. How ſtrong ſoever the letter is in declaring all their other leaſes abſolutely 
void, yet the ſpirit and intention, on the contrary, declares them not to be void, but valid, 
as to the biſhops themſelves ; becauſe the act intended them no fort ct benefit whatſoever, 
which an arbitrary voiding their own leaſes would moſt certainly be. 


Jan. 26, 1767. 


EPISCOPUS. 
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Ne XXIV. 
A Paper, alluſive, as ſuppoſed, to the foregoing. 


To the Printer of the Public Advertiſer. 


Quid Mithridatem teneat unice 
Securus. Hor. 
SIR, | 

THE liberty of the preſs, to which we owe, in ſome meaſure, the Revolution, has ever 
been the ſcourge, and terror of pride and tyranny. When therefore this ſacred right is in- 
vaded, we may be ſure that the political Lent of f#ty days tyranny: is not far removed. We 
may with certainty likewiſe know, that whenever the attempt is made by an ac of power, 
the unenvied praiſe of it will be reſerved only for the profligate, ſervile tools of deſpotiſm, 
ambition, and lucre, for men, who are as flagrantly inconſiſtent with themſelves, as they are 
eſtranged to the genuine principles of true virtue, liberty, and patriotiſm: 

Having ſaid thus much of the liberty of the preſs in general, I will now proceed to deli- 
neate the characters of Trotby, Penſion, and Antique,. the three diſtinguiſhed friends and. 
patrons of this invaluable right. 

Trothy, who piques himſelf upon his knowledge of the law without any of it, being na- 
turally violent, ſet out in life as a republican, but afterwards turned a bigoted confirmed 
tory, in whom every miniſter is ſure to find an impudent, though odious, ſupporter of ar- 
bitrary meaſures. Frothy, with a barbarous accent, is fond of ſtarting a ſubject, in order 
to diſplay his eloquence, eſpecially. when it will feed the natural malignity of his heart, and. 
ſap the foundations of public liberty. But whenever vanity, and inſolence induce: him to 
diſplay his florid impotence, he never fails to remind us of the familiar. toad at the ear of 
Eve, which, according to Pope, 

Half froth, half venom, ſpits himſelf abroad. 

Penſion is an abſurd, ridiculous, preciſe, formal dunce, who having all his life diſtin-- 
guiſhed himſelf by declaiming againſt the grant of penſions, at the end of it courted and ac- 
cepted a large penſion, without any merit, either public or private. He had talked much in 
favour of liberty, but really loved power, and the moſt violent and arbitrary exerciſe of it. 
Penſion at one time affected a knowledge of the finances, but the attempts at this knowledge 
ſerved only to render him ridiculous and contemptible, till he was driven to relinquiſh it. 

It remains only to ſpeak of Antique, who affects much wit, and a deep knowledge of ma- 
thematics and natural philoſophy. It is, however, well known, that his talents lie only in 
low buffoonery, rudeneſs, and brutality. Whenever he attempts to ſpeak he is ſo dull and 
redious, that his audience immediately wiſh for night caps. It muſt be owned, however, that 
Antique has given one extraordinary proof of his abilities, by getting near J. 4000 per an- 
num in places, without the leaſt capacity for public buſineſs. His figure and manner are 


indeed truly engaging, and his accent broad Scotch. I am, 


Feb. 3, 1767. Your humble Servant, o1CTOR 


** We do not know the above characters delineated by Pictor. 
+ Cc do not kno e above char a y Ne XXV. 
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Another, in favour of reſtrictions on the preſs, ſigned Serious, and 
ſenſibly anſwered by the proprietors of the paper, and plainly allud- 
ing to the cenſure and fine impoſed on Mr. Say. 


To the Printer of the Gazetteer. 


Feb. 4, 1767. 
T O recapitulate the notorious evils that the liberty of the preſs hath involved us in are 
paſt enumeration. | 
It is the beaten path that gradually and gently leads us to deſtruction. It hath ſwollen us 
with arrogance, and made us big in ſelf-conceitedneſs. And by theſe means we are pri- 
vately contemned, deſpiſed, and hated, by good and ſenſible people in every country, where 


letters are known, It hath not only inſulted, but hath almoſt rooted out religion from 


among us, by ſubſtituting licentiouſneſs for liberty; and now habit hath made us thought- 
leſs of the conſequence, and hath inſenſibly hardened our hearts againſt conſcious virtue 
juſt as much as habit hath inſenſibly hardened the heart of a Whitechapel butcher, who 
can ſkin a living lamb, for ſport and diverſion ;—this is habit; for the innate ideas of the 


incorrigible, unfeeling wretch were not inferior to a philoſopher's; no! nor to a noble peer's; 


which Mr. Locke has abundantly proved. 

The liberty of the preſs ſubverts juſtice, by the firſt impreſſion made on the minds of ju- 
ries, and may be judges. It deprives us of right reaſon, by the ſubtilty of ſophiſm. It 
provokes malice, and cauſes diſcontent. Ir invents ways and means to throw forth invectives 
and ſcandal on our friends, our neighbours, and ourſelves, as well as on our enemies. It 
was the principal and ſole cauſe of raiſing a ferment in the nation, which rendered the ut- 
moſt ſeverity of puniſhment neceſſary ; it precluded clemency.—Mercy' is an eſſential attribute 


in the Godhead; but was by the Stoicks reckoned baſeneſs in man, becauſe it regardeth not 


the cauſe, but: the condition. 


The liberty of the preſs keeps us in continual fear, and makes us tenacious and opinionative; 
but the abettors of licentiouſneſs, the admirers of anarchy, and our republicans, will argue 
otherwiſe ; though you may perceive melancholy in their aſpe&t ; they now begin to be ſen- 
ſible of their folly, and are afraid that they cannot reſume their element, but muſt act and 
think like men who mult anſwer for the deeds done in the body. 

Sober-thinking men are afraid that the liberty of the preſs will be continued till it ter- 
minate in the total forfeiture of our liberties, civil and religious, as a juſt puniſhment from 
heaven for our impudence, in exalting ourſelves above the degree of ſhort-lived rational 
animals. | 

The ſituation of England, together with her other numerous gifts of nature, hath ren- 
dered her at all times more conſpicuous in improvements than her neighbouring nations; 
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which we modeſtiy impute to our own natural pre- eminence and ſuperiority above others; 
and for theſe good reaſons we adopt but the vanities of other nations, and deſpiſe an example 
of gcod order and ſound policy from them, who are mere tools and ſlaves, but not in them- 


ſelves, but in our eyes. Theſe are our notions, and we owe them to the liberty of 


the preſs. We wallow in wealth, nay, in ſuperfluity ; we are rich in all that nature can 
beſtow, or that art hath brought to perfection; yet we are the moſt unhappy and diſſatiſ- 
fied people under the canopy of heaven, and conſequently guilty of the enormous fin Ingra- 
titude. Theſe great truths bring a heavy charge againſt our rulers, and are ſerious ſubjects 
for their contemplation. 
SERIOUS. 

THUS far our correſpondent—who here avails himſelf of that very liberty which he ſo 
vehemently condemns, and which the moſt ſenſible men of this nation eſteem as one of the 
palladiums of Britiſh liberty.—We have ſeldom preſumed to enter the liſts with any of our 
correſpondents ; but this general attack on the liberty of the preſs (which, if it is degene- 
rated into abſolute licentiouſneſs makes us parties therein) is an accuſation to which, we 
think, the duty we owe to ourſelves, to our readers, and our country, obliges us to give 
ſome anſwer; and we hope this correſpondent, and our readers, will permit us to defend 
ourſelves.— To argue againſt the uſe of any thing from its being ſometimes abuſed, is mere 
ſophiſtry : the ſame parity of reaſoning would interdict the uſe of food, becauſe there are 
gluttons; and the uſe of drink, becauſe there are drunkards. It is well known that every 
thing may be abuſed; religion may be perverted into bigotry and ſuperſtition ; government 


into tyranny and oppreſſion; law into chicanery, and freedom into anarchy ; but the man 


who would reaſon from thence that there ſhould be no religion, government, law, or free- 
dom, becauſe they have been ſometimes, and may again be, abuſed, would act ſo very ab- 
ſurdly as ſcarce to deſerve an anſwer. If the liberty of the preſs ever becomes licentiouſ- 
neſs, there are ſuſſicient laws in being to curb and puniſh it; but the whole houſe need not 
be deſtroyed becauſe a chimney ſmokes ſometimes: though indeed it is much to be wiſhed 
that a proper line was fixed to divide the one from the other, and aſcertain what is, and 
what is not, the legal and conſtitutional liberty of the preſs. For want of this criterion, 
men are frequently drawn into great inconveniencies, and have 7gnorantly, nay, we may ſay, 
7naocently, incurred the diſpleaſure of their ſuperiors, whom they have not had the moſt dif- 
rant intention to offend. To the liberty of the preſs we owe the molt valuable bleſſings we 
enjoy, both in church and ſtate. To it we owe the Reformation and the Revolution. To 
it, we owe, that we are not the ſpiritleſs ſlaves which we ſee ſome of other nations are. To 
it, the prince and the miniſter owe that neceſſary information of the wants, hopes, and 
fears of a people. Without it, the ſovereign may be told all is well, when his ſubjects are 
oppreſſed in the moſt grieyous degree. Without it, we ſhould be tortured on the rack, 
and forbidden to utter one groan, Without it, we ſhould be ſubject to every wrong, every 
oppreſſion ; and not being able to vent or utter our griefs, they would rankle in the breaſt 


till they burit out into flames. The geutleman ſays, © Our liberty of the preſs has made us 
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ee deſpiſed and hated by the good and ſenſible people in every country where letters are 
« known.” That gentleman ſurely is miſtaken in his phraſe, and means that we are envied 
by them. In other countries, where news-papers cannot be printed without being firſt pe- 
ruſed by a miniſter, can we expect truth in them? Are not the people lulled into a ſecurity 
by ſuch opiates? For we have known when bonfires have been made and Te Deum ſung 
in Paris, as for a victory, though they have been defeated. In other countries, where not 
even a ſhop-bill or adyertiſement can be printed without an imprimatur, can we ſuppoſe they 
deſpiſe us for the liberty we enjoy, or that they do not envy it? This gentleman ſays, “ t' 
« liberty of the preſs ſubverts juſtice, by prejudicing the minds of juries, &c.“ - They - 

be very weak men indeed who are thus prejudiced, and totally unfit to decide between man 
and man, Does not every juryman ſwear to try according to the evidence produced ? How 
then can any honeſt thinking man dare to judge from any thing elſe? This liberty, he ſays, 
© was the principal and ſole cauſe of the late riots.” How can this be? can a principal cauſe 
be the ſole cauſe? Whatever is called principal, we conceive to mean the chief or moſt 
prevailing of any other; and there muſt be other cauſes in the train to make any one the 
principal; ſo he confounds terms together: and we cannot think the liberty of the preſs 
was either the ole or the principal cauſe of them. The firſt cauſe was certainly dure; 
that produced diſcontent ; and we much doubt, whether one in ten of theſe rioters was able 


to read. It has been remarked by ſome judicious writers, that none have been ever ſo 


ſtrenuous againſt the liberty of the preſs as thoſe who have been afraid that their vices, their 
follies, their injuſtice, miſ-deeds and oppreſſions, would be thereby laid open; and that ob- 


ſervation holds good in the general. Thoſe who would correct the licentiou/ne/ſ5 of the prefs - | 


may be good men; but thoſe who would entirely deſtroy its liberty, and ſubject it to a licen- 


ſer, are demonſtrably bad men. We plead only for the liberty —not the abuſe of it... We 


have ſrequently-entreated our correſpondents, in their diſcuſſion of any point, to avoid per- 
ſonal reflections, and we have frequently diſmiſſed letters of that tendency. If any ſuch have 
been admitted, it was unwittingly, and entirely owing to that fallibility of judgmenr in- 
herent in man; for we can truly ſay, that though we may have ſometimes given offence, 
that offence was not intentional ; as we could not imagine that diſcuſſing meaſures, in which 


every individual was concerned, could be blameable, while the private characters of thoſe 
who planned them, as men, were unattacked. . 


N* XXVI, 
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On the Swedifh Edict, concerning the Liberty of the Preſs. 


Suppoſed to have been inſerted by Mr. HoLLrs himſelf. 


THE new Edict, publiſhed at Stockholm, for-enlarging the Liberty of the preſs, con- 
ſiſts of the following clauſes : That every perſon ſhall have permiſſion to write and reaſon 
on all. ſuhjects in. general; on all the laws of the kingdom, with reſpect to their uulity or 
bad effects; on all alliances in which the kingdom is engaged, whether long ſubſiſting or 
modern, with foreign powers; on their good or ill effects; on propoſitions that ſhall here- 
after be made for concluding new ones, and on the publication of the alliances themſelves, 


the ſecret articles alone excepted. Liberty is granted by this edict to treat of the ſituation - 


of affairs in other nations, their political conſtitutions, their internal police, their trade, their 
ſtrength or weakneſs. The character and manners of any people may be deſcribed; their 
progrels, their errors, and their vices, may be examined; and compariſons, in relation to 
Sweden, may be drawn. The edict allows every perſon to demand of all the calle es eſtab- 
liſhed for the adminiſtration of public buſineſs, from the ſenate to the courts of the ſmalleſt 
juriſdiction, a communication of their regiſters or journals, wherein the deciſion of cauſes is 
entered, and oblige them to print the ſame, either entire or by abridgment, together with 
the opinion which each perſon delivered in the debate, and in particular the deciſion of the 
judges; and af any perſon ſhall refuſe to communicate ſuch regiſters, or journals, he ſhall 
be put out of his place. The ſenate alone is to have the excluſive privilege of not commu- 
nicating thoſe debates concerning foreign affairs, which it is expedient ſhould be kept ſecret 
for ſome time. During the ſeſſion of the dyet, every perſon is to have liberty to make ob- 
ſeryations on the debates and reſolutions of each deputation of the ſtates, concerning any 
buſineſs, whether general or particular, except ſuch as concerns the adminiſtration of 
government; and to print any ſuch debate. In conſequence whereof, the King, before the 
calling of any dyet, is to give orders for making out, from the journals of the colleges, and 
other departments of the public adminiſtration, an exact account of the ſituation of the ſtate 
in every part, and to cauſe ſuch account to be printed. This edict, while it gives full liberty 
for writing any remarks on the Swediſh hiſtory, antient or modern, and for publiſhing any 
memoirs or anecdotes concerning foreign countries, forbids the publication of any thing 
againſt the eſtabliſhed religion of Sweden, or the fundamental political conſtitution, or 
the rights and privileges of the different orders of the ſtate. Perſonal ſatires and paſqui- 
nades, contrary to the reſpect which is due to crowned heads, or injurious to the reputation 


of private perſons, are likewiſe forbidden by this ordinance. | Let the brave worthy Swedes . 


read the Areopagitica, or ſpeech for the liberty of unlicenſed printing of John Milton—and 
get franker, ] 
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N* XXII. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Berch of Stockholm, dated March 31, 1769, 
to Mr. Valtravers, at Hammerſmith. 


POUR PINGO j'en fais beaucoup de cas. 1 a eu le bonheur de travailler dans une 
epoque bien brillante pour la nation, pendant la derniere guerre: encore d'executer des idées 
ſages. eſſieurs les Frangois ne pourront plus ſe prevaloir de leurs medailles, comme des 
ſeules noblement inventẽes. Que je ſouhaite qu'on ſupprimat ces plattitudes de Birmingham 
qui font deſhonneur au gout du pays, tant par les deviſes que par la gravure. Il m'eſt 
venu une medaille ſur ce turbulent John Wilkes. La phyfiognomie de Voriginal, et la main 
de Vouvrier ſont faites Pune pour l'autre: c'eſt dommage qu'on abuſe pour un boutefeux, et 
le rebut d'un reſpectable parlement, le ſacre nom de genius of liberty. 

Nous avons retrouve un jeune Suedois, nomme Liungberger, qui a voyage en France et 
Italie, et fait des medailles admirables, fierement deſſinces et executces avec delicateſſe. Pen- 
dant ſon ſejour en Italie, il fut menè dans les meilleurs cabinets et Ateliers par le malheu— 
reux abbe Winckelmann, et en France, par feu le Comte Caylus. Dans ce dernier pays, il 
modela auſſi le portrait de voſtre illuſtre Monſieur Hume. Tous ceux qui ont eu Payantage 
de le connoitre perſonellement diſent, que c'eſt parlant. 

Que rat je pas le plaiſir de connoitre anſſi en effigie, votre ami, The citizen of the world, 
qui, par votre canal, Monſieur, m' a comble de politeſſes. En reconnoiſſance, lors qu'on 
imprima Pannce paſſẽe le catalogue du petit cabinet des livres, que notre Academie des 
Sciences poſſede, j'eus ſoin qu'on n'omit pas, parmi les Bienfaiteurs, un Anonyme Angles, 
d'un caractere bien rare et eſtimable, à ne pas tirer vanite de ſes preſents. Mr. Le Comte 
Caylus l'avoit admire avant moi, dans un de ſes derniers volumes. The Monthly Review 
nomme quelque part un homme a qui je ſuppoſe qu'il reſſemble. Le ſort de pſyche arrete 
ma curioſitẽ. 

Seroit ce bien pour le Muſeum Britannicum, ou pour quelque particulier, qu'on mar- 
chande le fameux cabinet de Monſieur Poulhariés a Marſeille. Tout va donc en Angleterre, 
et le jour viendra, qu'on n'ira plus à Rome, mais à Londres, pour ſatisſaire la curioſite, 

Apoſtile. J'ai reconnu votre main ſur l' enveloppe d'un petit imprime qui m'eſt venu, ou il 
eſt fait mention des deux medailles ſuedoiſes ſur Vemeute de 1756, et de la derniere decla- 
ration de notre Bourgue Maitre. Ce morceau fait il partie de quelque journal politique? 
[A letter inſerted in the L. C. Jan. 21, 1769, ſigned svvm c VI E. ] Meſheurs les Anglois 


prennent done pour un grand phenomene, qu'il fe trouve hors de leur Ille des Citoyens, qui 
oſent dire hardiment leurs ſentiments! 


Mem, The ugſtion inſerted in the L. C. Feb. 7, 1769. 
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A Letter mentioned by Mr. Berch in the preceding Letter. 
For the London Chronicle. 


«© WHO among us,” wrote an anonymous perſon in the Public Advertiſer, Aug. 13,1756, 
hath loſt a night's reſt or a meal's meat, for the court plot for overturning the civil conſti- 
tution of Sueden, which, by ſome unlucky accident miſcarried the other day ? If one imper- 


tinent corporal, a cobler by trade, had, by any pious hand, been ſtabbed or ſtrangled, and 


a few ſatal hours ſilently revolved; the righteous king of Sueden, by making himſelf, in- 
ſtead of an elective limited monarch, a deſpotic tyrant, with a divine hereditary right, had 
freed his people of the intolerable burthen of aſſemblies of the ſtates, diets, ſenates, and 
diſburthened them as effectually of all notions of freedom and rights, as his worthy brother 
of Denmark had before him eaſed his vaſſals“ 

The Suediſh exiles for that plot, having been permitted to return to Sueden in the year 
1765, and all remembrance of the plot being now, probably, ſtifled there; it may not be im- 
proper, for information of the ingenuous and preſervation of the fact, to give ſome account 
of two medals, which were ſtricken by order of the ſenate of Sueden, on their deliverance 
from that plot, eſpecially, as, it is probable, the dies of them, with moſt of the medals which 
were ſtricken from thoſe dies that were in Sueden, are at this time deſtroyed. 

1. The figure of Liberty, with her cap and wand, reſting upon a column, on which are 

placed the charters of Sueden, and pointing to this inſcription, Libertas manens. 

Reverſe. Deo O. M. Averrunco malorum Sueciae, Grates Publicae cum Supplicationibus An- 
niverſariis, indictae, 1756. 

2. The ſign Cancer. Inſcription, Retragradus. In the Exergue, Seditioſorum Conatus. 

Reverſe. Junius menſis vergens, Suecis ſaepe fauſius, ex decreto Ord. Regn. ab A. 1156, 

ſemper feſlus e ſto. 

The diameter of the firſt medal is three inches; of the ſecond, one inch and three eighths. 

To ſhew further the turn and ſpirit of that Suediſh ſenate, I ſhall, likewiſe, give an ex- 
tract from their Journal of Nov. 7, 1755, as it appeared not long after in an Engliſh tranſſa- 
tion, © No free people ever yet exiſted, that left its fate to the conſcience of a Ruler ; and, 
ce with us it is a maxim, that the kingdom ſhall be ruled, not by the King's conſcience, but 
by the known laws.” 

One Addiel, “ faithful only he,” hath, it ſeems, been found in Sueden at this time, szBALD : 
the Burgomaſter of Stockhol.v, who, upon the preſent trying occaſion there, hath had firm- 
neſs to declare, that he diſſented from his colleagues, becauſe he deemed the proceedings 
« of the kirg to be contrary to the form of government.” 

Praiſe him, ye aſſertors of liberty, throughout all countries; nor omit the memory of him, 
for cxamp'e, in your feſtivals, | | 

Lcndon, Jan, 28, 1769. | | SVVM CVIQYE. 
No 
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Ne XXIX. 


Liſt of Books for the uſe of the Swedes; publiſhed by Mr. HoLLIS, 
in 1772, the year of the laſt Revolution in that country. 


I. © A ſhort treatiſe of politike pouuer; and of the true obedience which ſubjectes owe 
c to Kynges and other civil governours. Compiled by D. 1. P. B. R. W.“ [i. e. Dr. John 
Ponnet, Biſhop, Rocheſter, Wincheſter.] Printed 1556, and again 1642, to ſerve the cauſe 
of libertie and the parlament. 

11. How ſuperior powers ought to be obeyed of their ſubjectes, and wherein they may 
cc Jawfully by Gop's worde be diſobeyed and reſiſted. By Chriſtopher Goodman.” Printed, 
Geneva, 1558, in duod. 

111. © Vindiciae contra Tyrannos. Sive, de Principis in Populum, Populique in Princi- 
cc pem legitima Poteſtate. Stephano Junio Bruto, Celta, Auctore.“ Suppoſed to have been 
written by Theodore Beza, or Hubert Languet. Printed, Edinburgh, 1579, in octavo. 

1111. De Jure Regni apud Scotos, Dialogus.” Written by George Buchanan—the firſt 
of all Scottiſnmen. Printed in the ſame place and year with the © Vindiciae,” cum privilegio 
regali, in quarto. 

v. © Franco-Gallia.” Shewing the origin of the free-governments of Europe; and of the 
French-government in particular, with the abuſe of it, By Francis Hottoman. 

This very learned treatiſe was tranflated from the Latin into Engliſh, by Mr. Moleſworth, 
during the latter and doubtful part of the reign of Queen Anne, and an excellent preface was 
written by him for it; but the preface did not appear till after the death of the 9 and 
the elevation of that juſt and beneficent prince King George I. 

VI. © Areopagitica. A Speech for the libertie of unlicenſed printing. Addreſſed to the 
< Parliament of England.“ 

VII. “ The tenure of kings and magiſtrates. Prouing, that it is lawful, and hath been 
ce held ſo, through all ages, for any who have power, to call to account a tyrant or wicked 
« king; and, after due conviction, to depoſe and put him to death, if the ordinary magiſ- 
<« trate have neglected or denied to do it,” &c. 

vIit. © Defenſio pro Populo Anglicano.” Or a defence of the People of England, __ 
Claudius Salmaſius, his defence of King Charles I. 

The three laſt tracts were written by John Milton, and may be met with ſeparate, or col- 
* in his proſe- works. 

x. The Oceana.” By James Harrington. Printed, London, 165 56, in thin folio, and 
a ſince with his works. 

x. * The Excellencie of a Free State.“ By Marchamont Nedham. Printed, Londos, 

1656; and again, lately, in octavo. 


4r 2 xi. Two 
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x1, © Two Treatiſes of Government.” By John Locke. Shewing the nature and end of 
Civil Government. Written in behalf of Liberty and the Revolution. Motto to the Two 
&«& Treatiſes, Salus Populi ſuprema lex eſto ! 

X11. An Account of Denmark”—with ſome pieces, of late years, not unfrequently 
bound with it. Written by Mr. Moleſworth, created afrerward Lord Moleſworth, who went 
Envoy from King William III. to the court of Denmark. 

The Preface to the Account” is an admirable one 

XIII.“ A ſhort Hiſtory of Standing Armies in England.“ By John Trenchard—the laſt 


great — 
1 Of the above noticed books, it ſhould ſeem, the fifth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, are | | 
| particularly expedient to be tranſlated into Suediſh, ar this time; and, it is probable, they : 


will, by ſome among the bands of nobles, clergy, lawyers, or others, of that free re- 
nowned country, who, knowing well the Rights of Human- nature, and their own Rights, | 
[ prize them above all things. 5 
| | eos Mor. | 


In England, under Liberty, Oct. 5, 1772. 


| )) this I hold firm, 
Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never hurt, 
| Surpriz'd by unjuſt force, but not enthrall'd; 
| Yea, even that, which miſchief meant moſt harm, 
| Shall, in the happy trial, prove moſt glory : 
| But evil on itſelf ſhall back recoyl, 
| Sc. Sc. Oc. 
| | «© MAsk, of J. M. 
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Ne XXX. 
A Paper relating to the Colonies. 


IF any man doubts of the evils that ariſe to a ſtate from granting vaſt tracts of land to in- 
dividuals, let him only think of Ruſſia and Poland, where the people, having no property 
in the lands, are abſolutely ſlaves: or of Germany, France, and Denmark, where they are 
in the loweſt ſtate of vaſſalage to their lords, who permit them juſt to exiſt. 

Unhappily for England, William the Conqueror ſeized upon and granted the lands to his 
favourites and followers, in the deſcendants of whoſe hands great part of it remains to this 
day, ſuch only excepted as belonged to the church; great part of which, at the Reforma- 
tion, Harry the Eighth confiſcated, and which he gave to the nobles; leaving however ſome 
in the hands of the clergy. From theſe and other cauſes, the titles and tenors of lands are 
very perplexed. We have freehold, copyhold, leaſchold, college- lands, church- land: 
ſome are held by lives, others pay fines, &c. But very few hold a ſpot abſolutely free and 
independant; and therefore the people muſt ever remain poor whilſt their landlords are 
princes. 'Thofe evils have been long ſeen and felt, but never reformed. . 

But when the people who were perſecuted in this country fled to New England, they 
run the three colonies of Boſton, Connecticut, and Rhode-Iſland, out into lots of ten miles 
ſquare; theſe they called Townſhips, and granted them to forty or fifty perſons jointly, their 
heirs and aſſigns, for ever, and obliged them in feven years to build a church and ſchool : 
Thoſe ſettlers ſubdivided to their children, and they again to their's ; ſo that every man in 
thoſe colonies is a freeholder, and thereby actually enjoys more liberty than any people in 
Europe or America: the colony is alfo better cultivated, and mfinitely more populous than 
any other of our colonies. 

But in the very next colony to theſe, I mean New-York, the caſe is very different ; for 
there many enormous grants were made by the crown to individuals, of 20 miles ſquare: theſe 
are not one fourth part ſettled at this time, and ſuch people who are ſeated on thoſe lands 
are all tenants at will, New Jerſey was diſpoſed of much inthe ſame manner, and therefore 
endleſs perplexities and law-ſuits, As to Pennſylvania, it is, perhaps, the moſt enormous 
grant that was ever made to a ſubject, and where millions of acres pay a quit-rent to the 
ſole preprietor. But the people of Maryland are all vaſſals. In Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, as alſo Georgia, are many immenſe grants to individuals, and therefore the latter 
three colonies are very thinly inhabited, whilſt New England has ſeveral hundred as fine 
towns as any in England, and their lands carried to the higheſt cultivation, becaule they are 
freeholders. Nor do I think there is a man in thoſe colonies of . 300. a year; nor are 
there any without ſome ſhare in the ſoil, and therefore no ſlaves, vaſſals, or beggars; and 
on their example, it is ſaid, Lord Egmont's petition for the whole iſland of St. John's, for 
himſelf and family, was juſtly rejected. | 


But 
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But notwithſtanding we have the amazing progreſs and population of New England before 
our eyes, and which was eſſected without the aid or ſuccour of Great Britain of half a 
crown, whilſt the greater part of the ſouthern colonies, who have coſt this kingdom ſeveral 
hundred thouſand pounds, remain a deſert; I ſay, notwithſtanding this, we are purſuing 
that method in Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, which tends to diſcourage population; I 
mean, by granting enormous tracts of land to favourites and their favourites, who never in- 
tend to ſee that country, but who, perhaps, will obtain votes for immenſe ſums from this 
nation to encourage and improve.their lands; but even in that they will be diſappointed; 
for ſuch public money has been, and may be again, miſapplied. 

The only right method, Sir, to ſettle theſe immenſe foreſts is by adopting the plan of New 
England ; I mean, by comprehending great numbers of perſons in every grant made out to 
them, their heirs and aſſigns, for ever, and to be tied down to apply to the ſettlement of 
ſuch grant in a given time, or to be vacated: by this means there will be but one tenor 
frechold, and that alone will inſpire the planter with induſtry, without any ſuccour from the 
Public, and we ſhould ſoon ſee thoſe regions as populous as New England, 


J am, yours, &c. 
Jan. 23, 1767. MARCUS AURELIUS, 


N' XXXNI. 


Trenchard's Paper on the Colonies, republiſhed from Cato's letter, 
dated Dec. 8, 1722, in the St. James's Chronicle, Oct. 1765, 
by Mr. HoLLIs's means. 


IWe have been defired, in the preſent melancholy ſituation of affairs with reſpect to the American 
Colonies and the Mother-Country, to republiſh the following letter, written by that excellent 
Engliſhman John Trenchard, Ei. And Gop direct a happy iſſue! 


SIR, | Saturday, Dec. 8, 1722. 


I INTEND, in this letter, to give my opinion about plantations ; a ſubject which ſeems 
to me to be underſtood but by few, and little uſe is made of it where it is. It is moſt certain, 
that the riches of a nation conſiſt in the number of its inhabitants, when thoſe inhabitants are 
uſefully employed, and no more of them live upon the induſtry of others {like drones in a 
hive) than are neceſſary to preſerve the œconomy of the whole: for the reſt, ſuch as game- 
ſters, cheats, thieves, ſharpers, and abby-lubbers, with ſome of their betters, waſte and 
deſtroy the public wealth, without adding any thing to it. Therefore, 'if any nation drive, 


either by violence, or by ill uſage and diſtreſs, any of its ſubjects out of their country, or 
6 ſend 
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ſend any of them out in fooliſh wars, or uſeleſs expeditions, or for any other cauſes, which 
do not return more advantage than bring loſs, they ſo far enervate their ſtate, and let out 
part of their beſt heart's blood. 

Now, in many inſtances, men add more to the public ſtock by being out of their country 
than in it; as ambaſſadors, public miniſters, and their retinues, who tranſact the affairs of a 
nation; merchants and tradeſmen, who carry on its traffick; ſoldiers in neceſſary wars; and 
fometimes travellers, who teach us the cuſtoms, manners, and politicks, of diſtant countries, 
whereby we may regulate and improve our own. All, or moſt of theſe, return to us again 
with advantage. But, in other inſtances, a man leaves his country, never, or very rarely, to 


return again; and then the ſtate will ſuffer loſs, if the perſon ſo leaving it be not employed 
abroad in ſuch induſtry, in raiſing ſuch commodities, or in performing ſuch ſervices, as will 
return more benefit to his native country, than they ſuffer prejudice by loſing a uſeful. 


member. 


This- is often done by planting colonies, which are of two ſorts ; one to keep conquered 


countries in ſubjection, and to prevent the neceſſity of conſtant ſtanding- armies; a policy 
which the Romans practiſed, till their conqueſts grew too numerous, the conquered coun- 
tries too diſtant, and their empire too unweildy to be managed by their native force only ; 
and then they became the ſlaves of thoſe whom they conquered. © This policy, for many 


ages, we ourſelves uſed in Ireland, till the faſhion of our neighbours; and the wiſdom of 


modern ages, taught us the-uſe of armies: and I wiſh that thoſe-who come aſter us may 


never learn all their uſes. I muſt confeſs, that I am not wiſe enough to enter into all the 


policy made uſe of formerly in governing that country, and ſhall, in proper time, commu- 
nicate my doubts, in hopes to receive better information. In the mean time, I cannot but 


perſuade myſelf, that when our ſuperiors are at leiſure from greater affairs, it may be poſ- 


- 


kingdom, and to the particular members of them, and vaſtly more conducive to the power 
of the whole Britiſh empire, than the doubtful ſtate which they are now in. But as this is 
not the purpoſe of my preſent letter, I ſhall proceed to conſider the nature of the other ſort 
of Colonies. 2» 

The other ſort of Colonies are for trade, and intended to increaſe the wealth and power 
of the native kingdom; which they will abundantly do, if managed prudently, and put and 
kept under a proper regulation. No nation has, or ever had, all the materials of commerce 
within itſelf : no climate produces all commodities; and yet it is the intereſt, pleaſure, or 
convenience of every people, to uſe or trade in moſt or all of them; and rather to raiſe 
them themſelves, than to purchaſe them from others, unleſs in ſome inſtances, when they 
change their own commodities for them, and employ as many or more people at home, in 
that exchange, ſuch as would loſe their employment by purchaſing them from abroad. Now, 
colonies planted in proper climates, and kept to their proper buſineſs, undoubtedly do this; 
and particularly many of our own colonies in the Weſt Indies employ ten times their own 
number in Old England, by ſending them from hence proviſions, manufactures, utenſils for 


fible to offer them a propoſition more honourable to the crown, more advantageous to each 


L themſelves 
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themſelves and their ſlaves, by navigation, working up the commodities that they fend us, 
by retaining and exporting them afterwards, and in returning again to us filver and gold, 
and materials for new manufactures; and our northern colonies do, or may, if encouraged, 
ſupply us with timber, hemp, iron, and other metals, and, indeed, with moſt or all the 
materials of navigation, and our neighbours too, through our hands; and by that means 
ſettle a ſolid naval power in Great Britain, not precar:ous, and ſubject to diſappointments, 
and the caprices of our neighbours ; which management would make us ſoon maſters of 
moſt. of the trade of the world. | 

I would nor ſuggeſt fo diſtant a thought, as that any of our colonies, when they grow 


ſtronger, ſhould ever attempt to wean themſelves from us; however, I think too much care 
cannot be taken to prevent it, and to preſerve their dependencies-upon their mother-country. 
It is not to be hoped, in the corrupt ſtate of human nature, that any nation will be ſubject 
to another any longer than it finds its own account in it, and cannot help itſelf. Every 


man's firſt thought will be for himſelf and his own intereſt, and he will not be long to ſeek 


for arguments to juſtify his being fo when he knows how to attain what he propoſes. Men 


will think it hard to work, toil, and run hazards, for the advantage of others, any longer 


than they find their own intereſt in it, and eſpecially for thoſe who uſe them ill: All nature 


points out that courſe. No creatures ſuck the teats of their dams longer than they can draw 
milk from thence, or can provide themſelves with better food: Nor will any country con- 
tinue their ſubjection to another, only becauſe their great grand-mothers were ac- 
quainted. 

This is the courſe of human affairs; and all wiſe ſtates will always have it before their 
cyes. They will well conſider, therefore, how to preſerve the advantages ariſing from 
colonics, and avoid the evils. And I conceive, that there can be but two ways in nature 
to hinder them from throwing off their dependance; one to keep it out of their power, and 
the other out of their will. The firſt muſt be by force; and the latter by uſing them well, 
and keeping them employed in ſuch productions, and making ſuch manufactures, as will ſup- 


Port themſelves and families comfortably, and procure them wealth too, or, at leaſt, not 


prejudice their mother-country. 
Force can never be uſed effectually to anſwer the end, without deſtroying the Cotonies 
themſelves. Liberty and encouragement are neceſſary to carry people thither, and to keep 


them together when they are there; and violence will hinder both. Any body of troops 


conſiderable enough to awe them, and keep them in ſubjection, under the direction too of a 
needy governor, often ſent thither to make his fortune, and at ſuch a diſtance from any ap- 
plication for redreſs, will ſoon put an end to all planting, and leave the country to the ſol- 
diers alone; and, if it did not, would eat up all the profit of the colony: for this reaſon, 
arbitrary countries have not been equally ſucceſsful in planting colonies, with free ones; 
and what they have done in that kind has either been by force at a vaſt expence, or by 
departing from the nature of their government, and giving ſuch privileges to planters as 
were denied to their other ſubjects. And I dare ſay that a few prudent Jaws, and a little 


prudent 
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prudent conduct, would ſoon give us far the greateſt ſhare of the riches of all America, per- 
haps drive many of other nations out of it, or into our colonies for ſhelter. 

If violence, or methods tending to violence, be not uſed to prevent it, our northern 
colonies muſt conſtantly increaſe in people, wealth, and power. Men living in healthy 
climates, paying eaſy or no taxes, not moleſted with wars, muſt vaſtly increaſe by natural 
generation; beſides that vaſt numbers every day flow thither from our own dominions, 
and from other -parts of Europe, becaufe they have there ready employment, and lands 
given to them for tilling ; inſomuch that I am told they have doubled their inhabitants 
ſince the Revolution, and in leſs than a century muſt become powerful ſtates ; 
and the more powerful they grow, till the more people will flock thither. And there 
are ſo many exigencies in all ſtates, ſo many foreign wars and domeſtic diſturbances, 
that theſe colonies can never want opportunities, if they watch for them, to do what they 
ſhall find their intereſt to do; and therefore we ought to take all the precautions in our 
power, that it ſhall never be their intereſt to act againſt that of their native country; an 
evil which can no otherwiſe be averted than by keeping them fully employed in ſuch trades 
as will increaſe their own, as well as our wealth; ſor it is much to be feared, if we do not 
find employment for them, they may find it for us. 

No two nations, no two bodies of men, or ſcarce two ſingle men, can long continue in 
friendſhip without having ſome cement of their union; and where relation, acquaintance, or 
mutual pleaſures are wanting, mutual intereſts alone can bind it: But when thoſe intereſts 
ſeparate, each ſide muſt aſſuredly purſue their own. The intereſt of colonies is often to 
gain independency ; and is always ſo when they no longer want protection, and when they 
can employ themſelves more advantageouſly than in ſupplying materials of traffick to others: 
and. the intereſt of the mother-country 1s always to keep them dependent, and ſo employed, 
and it requires all their addreſs to do it; and it is certainly more eaſily and effectually done 
by gentle and inſenſible methods, than by power alone. 

Men will always think that they have a right to air, earth, and water, a right to employ 
themſelves for their own ſupport, to live by their own labours, to apply the gifts of Gop 
to their own benefit; and in order to it, to make the beſt of their ſoil, and to work up their 
own product: and when this cannot be done without detriment to their mother-country, 
there can be but one fair, honeſt, and indeed effectual way, to prevent it, which is, to di- 
vert them upon other employments, as advantageous to themſelves, and more ſo to their 
employers; that is, in raiſing ſuch growth, and making ſuch manufactures as will not pre— 
judice their own, or at leaſt in no degree equal to the advantage which they bring: and 
when ſuch commodities are raiſed or made, they ought to be taken off their hands, and the 
people ought not to be forced to find out other markets by ſtealth, or to throw themſelves 


upon new protectors. Whillt people have full employment, and can maintain themſelves . 
] P | P10) 


comfortably in a way which they have been uſed to, they will never ſeek after a new one, 
eſpecially when they meet encouragement in one, and are diſcountenanced in the other. 


As without this conduct, colonies muſt be miſchievous to their mother-country for the. 
reaſons before given, io with it the greateſt part of the wealth which they acquire centers 
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there; for all their productions are ſo many augmentations of our power and riches, as they 


are returns of the people's labour, the rewards of merchants, or increaſe of navigation; 
without which, all who are ſent abroad are a dead loſs to their country, and as uſeleſs as if 
really dead, and worſe than ſo, if they become enemies; for we can ſend no commodities 


to them, unleſs they have others to exchange for them, and ſuch as we find our intereſt in 


taking 0 


As to our Southern Plantations, we are, in this reſpect, upon a tolerable foot already; 


for the productions there are of ſo different a nature from our own, that they can never in- 
terfere with us; and the climates are ſo unhealthy, that no more people will go or continue 


there, than are neceſſary to raiſe the commodities which we want, and conſequently they can 
never be dangerous to us. But our Northern Colonies are healthy climates, and can raiſe all 
or moſt of the commodities which our own country produces. They conſtantly incyeaſe-in - 
people, and will conſtantly increaſe; and without the former precautions, muſt, by the na- 


tural courſe of human affairs, interfere with moſt branches of our trade, work up our beſt 


manufactures, and at laſt grow too powerful and unruly to be governed for our intereſt only: 
and therefore, ſince the way lies open to us, to prevent ſo much miſchief, to do ſo: much 


good, and add ſo much wealth and power to Great Britain, by making thoſe countries the 
magazines of our naval ſtores, I hope we ſhall not laſe all theſe advantages, in compliment 
to the intereſts of a few private gentlemen, or even to a few counties. I am, &c. 


Ne xXXXII. 
Paper about eating the King's bread. 


To the Printer of the Gazetteer. 


8 I R, 

OF the officers of the fleet and army, ninety-nine in a hundred will tell you they ſerve 
the king, and eat the king's bread. A few days ago an officer of high rank, and a mem- 
ber of parliament, upon my aſking how he had divided, told me, with the majority; add- 
ing, for how could I, who eat the king's bread, oppoſe the king's meaſures? I have been 


many years an officer, but never once thought I ſerved the king only, or that I was myſelf 


indebted to majeſty for a morſel of the bread I eat. Fleets and armies begin and end in par- 
liament, are kept up by a yearly vote in parliament, and ſupplies are raiſed by parliament 
upon the public for their yearly ſubſiſtence. Payed by the public, I conclude myſelf the 


ſervant of the public. The king himſelf, if I am not miſtaken, is miniſter publicus, a ſer» 


vant, or rather magiſtrate, of the whole community. He is made by them and for them; 
he reigns for their good; from them he receives his ſubſiſtence (the civil lift); and all the 
powers or prerogatives of the crown are held for the common ſervice; and, our hiſtory ſhews, 


from abuſe, are all forfeitable, and have been forfeited. 


A people 
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A people indeed who know their true intereft will not raſnly or unadviſedly make alte- 
rations in the regal, or in any part of the political ſyſtem; but no right or privilege of the 
crown can ever be pleaded in oppoſition to what is for the good of the whole community. 
The ſafety of the republic is, and ever ought to be, the ſupreme law. Prerogative is no 


more than a power lodged in the hands of the king for the good of the people. It can, 


therefore be no ſhadow of objection to any neceſſary political meaſure, that it would infringe 
or break in upon the royal prerogative; for the prerogative has been often curtailed and 
enlarged. Here, as in every thing elſe, the leſſer muſt give way to the greater, the means to 
the end. The ſubject is important, and cannot be eaſily underſtood. Let me illuſtrate it by 
example. The power of making peace and war is (and perhaps for very good reaſons roo) 
lodged in the crown. But let there be an improper exertion of either; let a king wantonly, 
and of himſelf, engage the nation in a ruinous war, or with the ſame levity himſelf conclude 
aR-dgnominions peace, who ſo ſtupid as not to ſee the propriety, or to diſpute the right, of 
depriving him of that privilege, and thereby alter the courſe of proceeding? Apply the 
ſame; reaſoning to the prerogatives of pardoning offenders, and of granting of honours. 
Without one favourable circumſtance or reaſonable claim to mercy, pardons ought not to be 
granted to criminals legally and juſtly condemned; nor ſhould titles and honours be proſti- 


tuted to the worthleſs and abandoned. Should this ever hereaſter happen (for which, under 


the reign of our preſent ſovereign, whom Gop long preſerve, there can be no danger) who 
can doubt what would be, what ſhould be the conſequence? That prerogative would un- 


doubtedly be lopped off. © It is not, ſays Monteſquieu, for the ſake of the reigning family, 


that the order of ſucceſſion is eſtabliſhed, but becauſe it is for the intereſt of the ſtate, that 
there be a reigning family. The law which regulates the ſucceſſion of individuals is a civil 
law which has the intereſt of individuals ſor its object. That which regulates the ſucceſſion. 
of monarchies, has for its object the good and preſervation of ſocieties.” When the po- 
litical law, which has eſtabliſhed in the ſtate a certain order of ſucceſſion, becomes deſtruc- 
tive, there is no doubt but another politic law may change that order ; and this ſecond law, 
far from being contradictory to the firſt, is fundamentally the ſame, ſince both depend upon 


the ſame principle, The ſafety of the people is the ſupreme law.” 


As politics are now the conſtant topic in every company, theſe firſt principles of go- 
vernment, it might be expected, were generally underſtood. But underſtood they are not, 
their contraries being but too frequently adopted. In a country of liberty many ſtill adopt 
not the language only, but the ſentiments, of ſlaves. Whether the language even of parlia- 
ment always agrees with the conſtitution might perhaps be doubted. This however I think 
is certain: The difference of Britiſh and French governments is not to be diſcovered in ad- 
dreſſes to the throne, or in the ceremonial of their courts. In ſome points we have out- 
done the French. The kings of Britain,” ſays Voltaire, © are ſerved upon the knee, 
which ſeems to claſh with the high ſpirit of that natiop. Content with real power, the kings 
of France have refuſed to accept of this external ſhew.” 


4 What 


— 
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What the conſtitution of England was before the Revolution may perhaps be difficult 
to determine; like all other governments, probably made up of too many abſurdities and con- 
tradictions. | 

That there was much ſervility in it appears but too evidently from the ceremonial of the 
coronation of their kings, in which there was too much of abje& ſervility mixed with the 
worſt of religious ſuperſtition ; a kind of ſuperſtition introduced to enſlave the minds as well 
as the bodies of men. Pope Stephen the Third,” ſays Voltaire, “called Pepin to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, forged a letter from heaven to Pepin and his ſon, and in the church of St. Dennis 
gave the royal unction to Pepin the firſt anointed king (though at the ſame time an uſurper) 
in Europe, and forbid the French, under the penalty of excommunication, to ele& a king 
of another family.” By virtue of which Hocus Pocus every tyrant became decreed by the 
i Popiſh church the Lord's anointed, the vicegerent of the Almighty, and eternal damnation- 
* was intailed upon the flave who durſt ſay, what doſt thou? Though future popes bave, 
i for their own ends, occaſionally undertaken to unking them, and have abſolved ail thgir' 
ſubjects for rebellion ; the faſhion was too good not to ſpread, and in the fulneſs of time, 
| the Engliſh had their Lord's anointed as well as their neighbours. The idol, it is true, is 
now removed; but part of the worſhip {till remains. Though our kings can no longer: 
impoſe upon us with a light-from heaven, but are modeſtly content to hold their crown from: 
the people, from whom they ſo lately received it, yet the forms of ſlavery, it muſt be owned, 
all remain.” | 
| It may happen (ſays Monteſquieu, ſpeaking of the Britiſh government) That that nation 
having been formerly ſubject to arbitrary power ſhall, on many occaſions, have preſerved 
their old ſtile, ſo that- upon the foundation of a free government we frequently ſee the forms: 
| of an abſolute government.” | 
1 Notwithſtanding our claim and declaration of rights, we have ſtill our court of claims. See 
I all our nobles begging to be ſlaves, . ignorantly and meanly proud of the moſt ſervile offices; 
| here we ſee them fondly claim what ſenſe and ſentiment would teach them nobly to diſclaim. 
In full poſſeſſion of liberty, we have not yet the ſentiments, the language, or the manners 

| of free men. Subjects of the laws, we forget we are the makers of kings, themſelves fubject: 
| to the laws. In other monarchies, the political maxim may be Pro Rege Populus, The peo- 
| | ple is made for the king. With us its oppoſite is immoveably fixed, Pro Populo Rex, The- 
king is made for the people. The Britiſh, different from every other monarchy, has liberty 
Fl for its end, ſays Monteſquieu. He calls it a republic concealed under the form of monarchy. 

Bleſſed with a government peculiar to ourſelves, why do we ſtill preſerve the forms, the ſtile 
of others, and thoſe not the beſt? They lead to their ſentiments. No longer vaſſals and ſlaves, 
why ſtill preſerve the marks of bondage? The coronation of our kings does not, I believe, 
anſwer one legal purpoſe ; he is, to all intents, as much a king before as after; why therefore 
it may be aſked, this immenſe apparatus for a ſcene in many of its parts diſgraceful to hu- 
manity ? 


* — 
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A Letter from Mr. HoLLIS to the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


SIR, 


AT the north-weſt corner of the parade in St. James's Park ſtands a cannon, called, it ſeems 
emphatically, THE GVN. 

It was caſt in the year 1638, and carries this /gnal inſcription, 1 

Carolus Edgari ſceptrum ftabilivit aquarum. N 

The inſcription alludes, manifeſtly, ro the Mare Clauſum of that-MASTER Antiquarie 
John Selden. 

So chary was Charles of this his Dominion of the Seas, that he likewiſe cauſed ſeveral 
medals to be ſtruck in honour of it, which are yet to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious; 
and it is probable he would otherwiſe have. afferted his right to it, had his reign been leſs 
diſturbed and unhappy. 

O that this cannon, this vic, were crowned with garlands on the anniverſary of our 
king, and placed on the terraſſe of his palace, amidſt the ſhoutings of our ſailors and our 
ſoldiers, brethren, gallant above all other, to announce forth his praiſes for ever! I am, 

S I R, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
1764. | 8 PATINA ANTIQUARIOR» 


— — — 
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Another Letter by Mr. HoLL1s to the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


S I R, 


IN the library of the late learned and excellent Dr. Leatherland, Phyſician to the Queen, 
(whoſe election to that office did honor to a miniſter of high rank and a celebrated phyſician 
of this city) now on view for ſale at Mr. Samuel Baker's, bookſeller in Vork- ſtreet, Covent- 


garden, day 18, lot 2844, is a quarto volume of mixed tracts, which were publiſhed during 
the civil wars. 


; On a leaf prefixed to that volume, appear the following lines, ritten by Charles I. and 
: Jgned by that king. 

&* The collection & all the particular papers and paſſages between me and the Engliſh rr. 
1 & BELLES, in the too laſt treatys.” 

y tt. labour for peace, but when I ſpcak to THEM thereof they make them ready to latte!“ 
4 n.“ 


And, 


—— — — 
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. Ard, which is extremely remarkable, there likewiſe appears a winding line, drawn by 
the ſame hand, that begins at the word THEM, turns back, and ends at the word REBELLES, 
| On this occaſion, I ſhall lay before the public, with your leave, a few extracts, of many 
| tha: might be produced, which, it is apprehended, will ſhew the rea! character of that 
Prince; premiſing this anecdote to them. 

James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, not having then forgotten wholly. the precepts 
of his tutor George Buchanan, the nobleſt of all Scottiſhmen, cauſed certain gold coins, 
called ſix pound pieces, current in England for ten ſhillings, and certain other gold coins, 
[ called three pound pieces, to be ſtricken in Scotland, during the years 1601, 2, 3, 4; which 
* coins bore this motto on their reverſe, SALVs POPVLI-SVPREMA LEX [C Es TO), taken, as you 
| know, from a work of one of the moſt accompliſhed excellent men of all antiquity, who bore 
teſtimony to the truth of it with his blood, Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

Charles I. his ſon, not affecting that motto, quibbled with it, repeatedly, on his coins, 
* on his forty penie piece Scottiſh, ſtruck 1625, on two (as is thought, proof) pieces for a 
1 quarter ſhilling, Engliſh, ſtricken 1634, and altered it in the following manner, sALvs 
ly REIPVBLICAE SVPREMA LEX [ESTO]; With what effect as to his conduct, the parliament of 
Nov. 3, 1640, that oppoſed and maſtered him; to the influence of whoſe divine ſpirit we 
are endebted even for the Revolution and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, 
hath, at large, ſhewn us. I am, 


SI R, $ 
March 7, 1765, Your moſt humble ſervant, FT 


| PATINA ANTIQUARIOR., 
| 66 but bycauſe 1 35 [Northumberland] was deſirous to diſcover how 102 [King] ſtood 
« inclined towards 110|[Leyceſter] he took an occation to ſpeake unto him of 121 [Winde- 
tc banke's | place. He anſwered, that 110 [ Leyceſter] was to greate for that place, and 
1 ce that he intended not to have any of that qualitie; but when 135 | Northumberland, Ad- 
| ; ce miral] came to debate that point with him, he could give no other reaſon, but that it was 
| ca rule he had ſet to himſelfe which he reſolved not to allter. 135 replyed, that he did 
6 not fixe upon that place only for 110 | Leyceſter] but that it was probable ſome others 
© would ſhortly be voide, which 102 [King] might think more ſuteable to his qualitie and 
<« merite ; that he would then be pleaſed, rather to preferre a well-deſerving ſervant, who 
c hath taken paines, and ſpent ſome years in his imployments, then one that is a meere 
« ſtrainger to him. To this, my thought, 102 [King] made a very colde returne; but aſ- 
« ſure yourſelfe 135 [Admiral] will not give it over, though it happens a little unluckely, 
ee far at this time, I doubt, 102 is not very well ſatisfied with 135, bycauſe he will not 
P BR I VER VTV 

4 40 97 19 84 65 85 53 21 68 39 58 96 89 76 8022 14 8 13 45 70 82 94 115 I Lord 
& Lieutenant Strafford, &c.] 

| Extract of a Letter from Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, to Robert Sydney, 
| Earl of Leyceſter; dated London, Dec. 10, 1640: taken from the Sydney State Papers, 
ll | printed, London, 1746, in 2 vol. folio. 
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It is evident, that he plaid faft and looſe on all hands, as beſt ſuited with his neceſſary af- 
fairs and worke, as he calls it, all his ends tending to this only centre, to gaine the Iriſh 
Rebels to his aſſiſtance againſt the parlament at any rate, though to the prophanation of 
religion, and his breach of faith with Gop and man; as inſtantly you may ſee fearfully pro- 
teſted, at the receiving the ſacrament at Chriſt Church in Oxford, 1643, at the hands of 


the Archbiſhop of Armagh [Uſher] where, immediately before his communicating, he, 


beckoning to the Archbiſhop for a ſhort forbearance, uſed theſe following expreſſions, viz. 


My Lord, I eſpie here many reſolved Proteſtants, wko may declare to the world the reſolution 1 


do now make. I have, to the utmoſt of my power, prepared my ſoule to become a worthy receiv- 
er; and may I ſo receive comfort by the bleſſed ſacrament, as I do intend the eſtabliſhment of the 
true reformed religion, as it ſtood in its beauty in the happy dayes of Queen Elizabeth, without. 
any connivance at Popery. I bleſſe God, that in the midſt of theſe publ;que diſtractions, I have 


ſtill liberty to communicate; and may this ſacrament be M DAMNATI10N F my heart joine not 


with my lips in this proteſtation. 


The Life and Reigne of King Charles: Or the Pſeudo-Martyr diſcovered. With a late 


reply to an invective remonſtrance againſt the Parlament and preſent government: 


together with ſome animadverſions on the ſtrange contrariety between the late King's 


public declarations, proteſtations, imprecations, and his pourtracture, compared with 
his private letters and other of his expreſſes, not hitherto taken into common obſerva- 
tion, Priuted, London, 1651, in duodecimo. 


But the moſt remarkable letter of the king to him, was written wholly in cypher on the 
twentieth of July the ſame year, which is inſerted in Latin in the Nuncio's Memoirs, and 
in Italian in Vittorio Siri's Mercurio. Glamorgan, I am not ſo ſtrictly guarded, but that 
e if you ſend to me a prudent and ſecret perſon, I can receive a letter, and you may ſignify 
* to me your mind, I having always loved your perſon and converſation, which I ardently 
«with for at preſent more than ever, if it could be bad without prejudice” to you, whoſe 
* ſafety 1s as dear to me as my own. If you can raiſe à large ſum of money by pawning my 
* kingdoms for that purpoſe I am content you ſhould do it; and if I recover them, I will fully 
% repay that money. And tell the Nuncio, that if once I can come into his and your hands, 


which ought to be extremely wiſhed for by you both, as well Fer the fake of England as Ire- 


land, ſince all the reſt, as I ſee, deſpiſe me, I will do it. And if I do not ſay this from my 
* heart, or if in any future time I fail you in ibis, may God never reftore me to my kingdoms in 
* this world, nor give me eternal happineſs in the next, to which I hope this tribulation will 


conduct me at laſt, after I have ſatisfied my obligations to my friends, to none of whom - 
* am ſo much obliged as to yourſelf, whoſe merits towards me exceed all expreſſions that 


* can be uſed by your Conſtant Friend, Charles R. 
From Newcaſtle, July 20, 1646. 


3 A copy 


' 
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A copy of this letter was, ſoon after the receit of it, ſent from Ireland to the pope, who 
received great comfort from the reading it; tut, at the ſame time, ſhed tears of compaſſion fo? 
the king's circumſtances, as the Dean of Fermo wrote four days after his arrival at Rome, viz, 
Nov. 8, to-the Cavalier Rinuccini, the Nuncio's brother, at Florence, to whom he incloſed 
a-copy of that letter. | 

Inquiry into the ſhare which King Charles I. had in the tranſactions of the Earl of Gla- 

morgan, edit. 2. | | 


Beſides, to ſhew his reſpect unto them, I know he oblitterated with his owne hand 


the word Iriſh Rebells, and put in Iriſh ſubjects, in a manuſcript diſcourſe, writ by Sir Ed- 


ward Walker, and preſented unto him, which I have ſeen, of the Iriſh Rebellion. 


Obſervations on the Life and Death of King Charles. By William Lilly, Printed, Lon- 
don, 1651, in quarto. | 


As for my calling thoſe at London a Parlament, I ſhall refer thee to Digby for 
* a particular ſatisfaction; this in generall, if there had been but two, beſides myſelf, of 
© my opinion, I had not done it: and the argument that prevailed with me was, that the 
& calling did no ⁊wayes acknowledge them to be a Parlament, upon which condition and conſtruc- 
© tion [did it, and no otbertvayes, and accordingly it is regiſtred in the Councell books, with 
* the Councel's unanimous approbation.“ | 
Extract of a letter from Charles I. to his Queen; dated Oxford, Jan. 2, 1645 : taken 
from © The King's Cabinet opened: or certain Packetts of ſecret letters and papers, 
&« written with the King's 0:vn hand, taken in his cabinet at Naſby- field, June 14, 
*« 1645, Sc. publiſhed by ſpecial order of Parlament.“ Printed, London, 1645, in 
quarto. 


Mem. The volume was bought for the Right Hon. Charles Townſhend, for three pound 
odd money. 
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Ne XXXV. 
Another Letter from Mr. HoLL1s to the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


S I R, 


HAVING paſſed a day lately, agreeably, at Woolwich, in viewing the Dock and War- 
ren; I could not but take notice in the Warren of one large cannon, among many antient 
curious cannons, which have been preſerved there by care of the Board of Ordnance, for 
the ſimplicity of its form and ſingularity of its Inſcription. 

Although I was in ſome hurry at that time, yer I think T have copied that inſcription ex- 
actly; and, as it is of an highly intereſting nature, I ſhall lay it before the public, in your 
courteous Chronicle, together with a few obſervations which have occurred to me con- 
cerning it. 

« Elizabetha, Dei gratia Anglie, Francie, et Hibernia Regina Fidei Defenſor, et in Terra 

« Ecelgſia Anglicene et Hibernia Sthremum Caput. 
And towards the breech of the cannon, 
« Ambroſe, Earle of Warwicke, was Maiſter of the Ordinaunce when Samuel Owen made ine, 
& anno domini 1588.“ 

On the upper part of it, appear thearms of the Queen, and over them the crown. 

By what accident the Latin inſcription became faulty I gueſs not, unleſs, poſſibly, through 
ignorance of the graver, whoſe buſineſs it was to clear out the letters of it; but it is the 
ftranger, as the Queen was a very learned exact lady; and, of conſequence, her miniſters 
and ſervants muſt have been, and hiſtory informs us they were, learned, exa like her, 

That inſcription, however, alludes manifeſtly to a very valuable ſcarce medal, of 
Henry VIII. and to the as valuable, ſcarce coronation medal, the firſt and nobleſt of 
Engliſh coronation - medals of Edward VI. which medals were ſtricken on the dawn and 
progreſs of the Reformation, and have been engraven among the plates publiſhed by the lau- 
dable Society of Antiquaries of London and elſewhere. 

The medal of Hen. VIII. repreſents the buſt of that King in profile, with the following 
inſcription in Latin on the face of it, and an inſcription to the ſame ſenſe in the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, on the reverſe of it. | | 

Henricus ofa Angliæ, Franci. ct Hib. Rex Fidei Defenſor, et in Terr Eccle Angli et Hibs 

& ſub Chrift. Caput Supremum.” | | 

The medal of Edward VI. exhibits that excellent young prince in armour, with the crown: 
upon his head, the orb in his left, and a drawn ſword in his right hand. The inſcription on 
it runs likewiſe in the three learned languages, and the Latin, as here under: 

« Edwardus VI. D. G. Ang. Fr. et Hi. Rex Fidei Defens et in Terris Ang. et Hib, Keele, 

& Capus Stpremum Coronatus eft MDXLV1, xx Februa Etatis decimo.” 

Much might be added, but I ſhall now clofe with a ſingular note on 26 Hen. VIII. relating 

to the Supremacy, which is copied from the late Bp. Gibſon's Codex, edit. 1, vol. I. p. 28. 


4 R 66. Recognized 
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* [Recognized by the clergy.) This recognition was made upon occafion of the grant 
« of ten thouſand pounds made by the clergy, to obtain from the King a general pardon of 
* all forfeitures by them incurred, upon the ſtatutes of Proviſers and Praemunire; particu- 
* larly by their having ſubmitted to the Legatin authority of Cardinal Wolſey, contrary 
eto the tenor of the ſaid ſtatutes. The grant of the ſubſidy, as to the money, appears to have 
* paſſed the .convocation quietly and eaſily; but the king refuſed to accept the gift, or 
grant the pardon, unleſs after the words Ecelęſiae et Cleri Anglican, in the form of the grant, 
* they would add, cujus Protector ct ſupremum caput is ſolus eſt, &c. 

% This remained under the deliberation of both Houſes of Convocation, who, by their 
* debates, appear to have been very deſirous that the King would have accepted the ſubſidy 
« without the clauſe ; but in the thirty- fourth ſeſſion, the King's Commiſſioners being ſent 
* to inquire, whether they had yet come to any reſolution, told them, quod Dominus Rex 
cc noluit admittere ullam qualificationem ſuper eadem. Again, the next ſeſſion, the commiCſ. 
ce ſioners declared, Se non habere commiſſionem de concludendo ſuper articulo pardonationis et ex- 
cc ceptionis ejuſdem, priuſquam concluſum fuiſſet per epiſcopos et clerum ſuper ditto articulvo. At 
« length it was agreed in theſe words, Eccle/rae et Cleri Anglicani, cujus ſingularem Protecto- 
4 rem unicum ct ſupremum Dominum ET QVANTYM PER CHRISTI LEGEM LICET, etiam ſupre- 
« mum caput ipſius majeſtatem recognoſcimus.” 


, I am, 81 R, 
July 27, 1768. Your muſt humble ſervant, 
PATIN A ANTIQUARIORUM« 
No XXXVI. 


Another Letter from Mr. HoLL1s to the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


SIR, 

A VISIT to the Tower, to ſee fights, on the anniverſary of the coronation of the King, 
Gop bleſs him, occaſioned me to obſerve ſeveral very antient curious Engliſh and Scottiſh 
cannons, which are preſerved in that place. 

Two of them, with remarkable inſcriptions, I beg leave to take ſome notice of in your 
Chronicle, by way of addition to my letter of July 27. 

The firſt, is a fifty-two-pounder of Henry VIII. and bears the following iuſcription, 

« Henricus v111, Anglie, Fracie, et Hibernie, Rex, Fidei Defenſor xvicriss ius f. f.“ 


And lower upon the cannon, 
« Arcanus de Arcanis Ceſnen. fecit.“ | 
Who this Ingineer of Ceſena further was, I am ignorant; but, by the ſkill ſhewn in this 
fine cannon, he appears to have been one of thoſe eminent Italians, Reſtorers of Science and 


the Arts, to whoſe memory the univerſal public owes greateſt obligation. 
The 


u 


A 
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The ſecond, is an eighteen pounder, or thereabout, of Edward vi, and is thus in- 
ſcribed, 


« Edwardus ſextus, Dei Gratia, Anglie, Francie, et Hibernie, Rex, Fidei Defenſor, e: 
in Terra Ecelgſie Anglicane et Hibernice Supremum caput.“ 


And upon. the breech of it, 
„Robert and John Owin, Bretherin, made this Pece, anno di 1548.” 
So chary were Henry v111 and Edward v1 of the Supremacy, that they not only recorded 
it on their medals, and Edward upon his cannon, but likewiſe on their great ſeals, as ap- 


pears in Sandford's © Genealogical Hiſtory of the Kings and Queens of England, and Mo- 


© narchs of Great Britain :” And why Elizabeth omitted recording it on her Great Seal, 


though upon her cannon, which is the fact, may poſſibly prove the ſubje& of future ani- 


mad verſion. 


If the Board of Ordnance, perchance, ſhould ſee this and the former letter, conſider the 
nature of that matter which they contain, and view it in the ſame curious, important light 
the writer of them docs, and ſhould be pleaſed to cauſe the cannon of Elizabeth to be ſent 
from Woolwich to the Tower, and to be mounted, together with that of Henry viit, and 
both to be ranged in due order and good light, with that of Edward v1; they would, it is 
humbly apprehended, afford conſiderable entertainment to many of the moſt ingenious of 
our countrymen : and exhibit to foreigners of the Romiſh Communion, in high rank, now 
beginning Reformation, who ſhall viſit the Tower, an illuſtrious example of the earlier ſpirit 
and magnanimity of our princes in that reſpect, the felicity reſulting from which thoſe fo- 
reigners Will have beheld every where around them in this happy Iſland. I am, 


8 IR, 
Oct. 1, 1768. Your moſt humble ſervant, 


PATINA ANTIQUARIORUM. . 


4R 2. No XX<VIL. 
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Ne XXXVII. 
To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 
81 R, June 7, 1768. 

T O contribute my mite alſo before the public to that of Pro Grege, in his excellent 
anecdute of Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, lately printed in your valuable paper; I ſend you an 
extract of a letter from Algernon Sydney to Henry Savile, ambaſſador in France, with a note 

relating to it, as they appear in the laſt edition of A. Sydney's works. 

When thoſe works were publiſhed, 1763, the Monthly Reviewers obſerved upon the 
note, © We cannot now indeed aſk where is the law—where is the authority for guards? 
But we have known it en debated, the neceſſi ity of them. Of late, however, the point, 
alas! ſeems to be given up.” —1I am, 

SIR, 
Runing Med, June 5. - PRO REPYBLICA SEMPER», 


& — The next important point likely to be perſued, is to proſecute the laſt week's vote, 
that all the forces now in England, except the trained bands, were kept up contrary to law * ; 
and though it was objected, that the king's guards and the garriſons of Portſmouth, and 
other places, would be included; it was anſwered, that kings governing juſtly according to law 
had no need of cuſtodia corporis; and that it was better to have no garriſons at all, than ſuch 
as were commanded by Legge, Holmes, and their Peers.“ 


* Sir Robert Atkins, in his remarks on Lord Ruſſell's indictment, wherein the attempting to ſeize and 
deflroy the king's guards was laid as an overt aft of treaſon, ** The guards what guards? [ſays he] 
what or whom does the law underſtand or allow to be the king's guards, for the preſervation of his perſon ? 
whom ſhall the court that tried this noble Lord, whom ſhall the judges of the law that were then preſent 
and upon their oaths, whom ſhall they judge or legally underſtand by theſe guards ? they never read of 
them in all their law-books, There is not any ſtatute law that makes the leaſt mention of any guards, 
The law of England takes no notice of any ſuch guards; and therefore the indictment is uncertain and 
void, 

The king is guarded by the ſpecial protection of Almighty God, by whom he reigns, and whoſe vice- 
gerent he is, He has an inviſible guard, a guard of glorious angels: 


Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu, 
Nee venengtis gravida ſagittis 
(crede) pharctra, 


The king is guarded by the the love of his ſubjects, the next under God, and the ſureſt guards, He is 
ovarded by the law and the courts of juſtice, The Militia and the Trained Bands are his legal guard, 
and the whole kingdom's guard, The very judges that tried this noble Lord were the king's guards, and 
the kingdom's guards; - and this Lord Ruſſell's guard, againſt all erroneous and imperfect indictments, from 
all falſe evidence and proof, from all ſtains of wit and oratory miſapplied and abuſed by council, 

What other guards are there) ? we know of no law for more. King Henry VII. of this kingdom, as hiſ- 
tory tells us, was the % that ſet up the band of penſioners, Since this, the yeomen of the guard, 
Since them, certain armed bands, commonly now a-days, after the French 'mode, calied the King! Life 
Guard, rid about, and appearing with naked ſwords, to the terror of the nation; but where is the law ? 
where is the au thority for them?“ 


See Parliamentary and Political Tracts, by Sir Robert Atkins, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, 
Ne XX XVIII. 
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Ne XXXVIII. 


To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


8 IR, 


LOOKING among my papers the other day I chanced to meet with a copy of the fol- 
lowing letter, which came into my hands originally by accident, and hath lain by me many 
years. 


It is a great curioſity ; and doth ſuch juſt honor to the then miniſtry of the times, the 


parties noticed 1n it, and theſe nations, that I could not forbear ſending it to you, for the 
entertainment of the public, and the certain preſervation of it to poſterity. 

If four ſhips of the line, one galley, four bomb veſſels, could awe a city in which were 
three hundred thouſand inhabitants, force the recall of twenty thouſand troops and a neu- 
trality from the monarch of two kingdoms, what might not the whole navy of Britain com- 
mand? This was a queſtion often agitated before the laſt war. Then it got anſwered, 
4 THE WORLD.” And why a ſhip fails through it at this time, without our ſpecial per- 
miſſion, hath depended on our wil/, I am, 

S IX, 

April 29, 1766. Your moſt humble ſeryant, 

MARE cLAvsvx. 


Copy of a Letter from Edward Allen, Eſg. Britiſh Conſul at Naples, to the Duke of Newca/ile, 
Secretary of State for the Southern department; dated Naples, Aug. 17, 1742. 


« My Lord, 

J have the honor to acquaint your Grace, that Commodore Martin, in his Majeſty's 
ſhip the Ipſwich, with the Panther Capt. Gideon, the Oxtord Capt. Paulet, the Feverſham 
Capt. Hughes, the Durſley Galley Capt. De PAngle, four bomb veſſels, and four tenders, 
arrived in this bay on Sunday morning the fifteenth inſtant. | 

© About three in the afternoon they all came to an anchor before the town. But ſome 
hours before this the Duke de Monteallegre, his Sicilian Majeſty's firſt Miniſter, ſent to me, 
and deſired me to go on board the Commodore's ſhip, to know his intentions; which, he 
ſaid, appeared to be hoſtile ; but he added, that his Sicilian Majeſty would be glad to re- 
ceive the Engliſh as Friends, having nothing more at heart than to live in amity with the 
King of Great Britain. 

« I went immediately, and delivered him the meſſage above-mentioned. He told me, in 
anſwer, that he brought a meſſage from his Britannic Majeſty to the King of the Two Sici- 
lies, importing, That his Sicilian Majeſty having violated his ncutrality, by joining his 
<« forces with the declared enemies of Great Britain, of the Queen of Hungary and King of 
« Sardinia, with whom his majeſty was in alliance; he, the commodore, was ſent to require 

4 | | « the 
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te the king of the Two Sicilies, not only to withdraw his troops from acting in conjunction 


with thoſe of Spain, but to promiſe, in writing, not to give them any further aſſiſtance in 


« any reſpect:“ adding, © that, if his Sicilian Majeſty ſhould delay giving the ſatisfaction de- 
* manded, he had orders to bombard the city of Naples.” 

« Capt. De VAngle was charged to carry this meſſage, which he had in writing, to the 
court of Naples; and the Commodore deſired me to accompany and aſſiſt the captain, he not 
ſpeaking, or not choofs ing to ſpeak | who. remembers not a like manly recent procedure of gal- 
lant General Irwin ?] any other language than Engliſh. 

ce It was about five o'clock when we came to the Secretary's office; where I explained to 
the Duke De Monteallegre the exact and full purport of the meſſage : And he promiſed an 


anſwer as ſoon as the King ſhould be returned from the church of the Carmelites, where. 


he was gone, as uſual, on that day. And returning at fix, a grand council was immediately 


ſummoned. And about eight the ſecretary came down from council, and told us, that. 
notwithſtanding his Sicilian Majeſty thought he had reaſon to complain of the ſudden and. 
peremptory manner in which this demand was made and enforced ; it ſhould be complyed with, 
and in writing, as required: but deſired to have an aſſurance alſo, in writing, that, upon. 


ſuch compliance, no hoſtilities ſhould be committed. 


e We then returned aboard. And Commodore Merida told me, his orders were abſo- 
lute, and did not authorize him to give any anſwer in writing; but that he expeCted a com- 


pliance in an hour's time after our being aſhore. 
The Duke of Monteallegre then deſired, that he might inſert in his letter, chat upon 


Captain De Angle's and my aſſurances, by word of mouth, that no hoſtilities ſhould be 
committed, his Sicilian Majeſty did promiſe, &'c. Capt. De l' Angle ſaid, he apprehended 


the Commodore would not approve of that condition. Upon which the Duke deſired me, 
in particular, to aſſure him, that, if he objected to it, it ſhould be left out; and that the 
ſubſtance being fully what was required, he hoped it would be ſufficient for that night. He 
then aſked me, if the Queen might go to bed and fleep ſecurely? I told him, her Majeſty 
might, upon my word; as I could depend upon his, and would engage mine to the Commo- 


dore, that, if he inſiſted upon it, the letter ſhould be altered, and tranſeribed in the form 


and words he ſhould preſcribe. 
It was paſt midnight when I returned aboard; and the Commodore was ſo far ſatisfied, 


as to promiſe he would not commence any hoſtilities, upon the aſſurances given him by me, 


that any thing he objected to ſhould be left out. 
& Accordingly, in the morning, another letter was wrote, in he exact words required; 


which J carried to the Commodore, accompanied by General Bourke, who had orders from 


the King to invite him on ſhore, which he declined. The General then ſaid, that as the 
people were greatly alarmed and ſtill in conſternation, it was deſired he would not delay his 


departure. To which he anſwered, that he ſhould ſtay or go when he thought proper; 


and that he was ſent as an officer upon this command, to act and execute his orders, not to 
treat and negotiate as a miniſter. But as ſoon as the General was gone, and at a proper 
diſtance 
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diſtance from the ſhip's ſide, the Commodore ſaluted him with eleven guns, and immediately 


gave orders to make the fignal for failing; and they were out, of ſight the next morning, 
having been only twenty-four hours at an anchor in the Bay. Here under is the copy of 


the letter. 
J have the honor to be, &c.“ 


May 13, 1766. 


N' XXXIX. 


Calais. The Magiſtrates of this antient town have invited the comedians Frangois to come 
hither, during the cloſure of the theatre at Paris in the Holy Week, to repreſent the 

celebrated new tragedy of The Siege of Calais, offering to bear the expences of their 
expedition. The French comedians, it is ſaid, accepted the invitation, but declined 
the gratuity ; when his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty interfering, ordered that the whole expence 
of their journey and repreſentation ſhould be defrayed out of the royal coffer. 


'To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 
SIR, 


IN the year 1558, a publication, conſiſting of eight leaves in ſmall octavo, came forth 
at Paris, avec privilege, intituled, ** Epitaphe de la Ville de Calais, ſaicte par Anthoine Fau- 
&« quet, natif de la Ville et Cite q Amiens. Plus une Chanſon ſur la prinſe du dict Calais.” 


After a dedication, and other matter in it, appear theſe verſes : 
Vox in Rama audita eft, 
Ploratus et ululatus Calais, 
Plorans Filios ſuos, et noluit 
Conſolari, quia non ſunt. 


And then follow the Epitaphe and Chanſon ; the firſt of which bears alluſion to the Latin 
verſes throughout it. 
At preſent I ſhall only lay before the public the concluding ſtanza of the Epitaphe ; but 


the whole, Epitaphe and Chanſon, though ſomewhat long, ſhall be at their ſervice, by 
your favour, if they chooſe it. 


QviA, Reduicte eſt en la main du Roi 
Tres chreſtien, ceſte tant forte place, 
Il faut prier Dieu, quien tres bon arroy 
Gardee ſoit par ſa benizne grace: 
Et, que chaſcun de nous devant fa face 
Soit mieux ſentant de la foy, que ne ſont 
Les dictz Anglois, qui n'ont par leur audace 
Joye et plaiſir, puis qu'en Calais Nox syxr. 
In 
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In the fame year the following medaglion was ſtruck in France: 
Face. The buſt of Hen. II. in profile. nenrIcvs 11 REX CAHRISTIANISSIMVS: 


Reverſe. The King armed, on horſeback, proceeding amid his troops; Victory leading 
the way. MAIORA SEQVENTVR., In the exurge. EXACTIS BRITANNIS ET CALETO GVINIAQ. 


{ Guiſnes] RECEPT. 

It may be ſeen in the celebrated © Numiſmata*” of Thomas late Earl of Pembroke. 

Theſe anecdotes have occurred, on obſerving in the public papers, that a new tragedy 
is acting in France, called The Siege of Calais, compoſed with what view, and noticed ſo ex- 
traordinarily, I am wholly ignorant. I ſhall cloſe them, by recommending to the curious. 
the peruſal of a book, publiſhed in the year 1757, now out of print, but frequently to be 
met with, written by an eminent ſpirited Engliſh antiquarie, intituled, © A Series of above 
e two hundred Anglo-Gallic, or Norman and Aquitan coins of the antient Kings of Eng- 
& land, exhibited in ſixteen plates, and illuſtrated in twelve letters,” &c. in which ſeries are 
many coins of our Edwards and our Henries, that were ſtricken at Calais, and impreſſed with 


theſe words on their reverſes, VILLA CALISIE. I am, 


8 1 R, 
March 30, 1765. Your conſtant reader, 
ROAST BEEF or OLD ENGLAND, (T. k.) 


N* XL. 


Extract taken from © The continuation of Rapin's Hiſtory of England, 
% by N. Tindal,“ vol. II. fol. edit. p. 445. 


—— Ir the mean time, the ſettlement of the Succe//ion was a great ſubje& of diſcourſe 
and alarm abroad. Thoſe popiſh princes who were deſcended from the blood-royal of 
England, and were more nearly related to the crown than the princeſs Sophia, were offended 
at being ſtruck off from their remote hopes and preſumptive right. 


But the perſon more immediately concerned, as being nigheſt in blood, after the King 


w. 111] and the Princeſs Anne, was the Ducheſs of Savoy, daughter to the late Ducheſs 
of Orleans, and grand-daughter to K. Charles I. who therefore ordered Count Maffei, am- 
baſſador from Savoy, to make a proteſtation of her right, to this effect, That Anne of 
« Orleans, Ducheſs of Savoy, Princeſs of the blood-royal of England, by the Royal Prin- 
« ceſs of Great Britain Henrietta her mother, put ſo high a value upon that prerogative, that 
« ſhe gladly made uſe of the opportunity that then offered, to ſet it forth before the eyes 
© of the whole Engliſh nation, as an evidence ſhe drew from thence, of having a right to 
that auguſt throne. That, therefore, being informed, that it had been reſolved in the 
e parliament, 
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6“ parliament, that being the only daughter of the late Princeſs Royal, Henrietta her mo- 
« ther, ſhe was the next in ſucceſſion after his Majeſty William II, and the Princeſs Anne 


of Denmark, according to the laws and cuſtoms of England, which always preferred the 


e neareſt to the remoteſt line. That her title, being thus notoriouſly known and indiſputa- 


ce ble, ſtood in need of no farther proof. However, that ſhe thought fit to proteſt againſt 
c all reſolutions and deciſions contrary thereto in the beſt and moſt effectual manner that 
& might be practiſed in ſuch a caſe; wherein ſhe complied rather with cuſtom than neceſ- 
ce ſity, becauſe ſhe had ſo great an idea of the wiſdom and Juſtice of the King and Parlia- 
“ ment, that ſhe had no cauſe to fear they would do any thing prejudicial to her and her 
ce children.” 

This Savoy proteſtation ſremed to be an affront to King James, his Queen, and the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales; ſince the Ducheſs of Savoy vouchſafed not to take the leaſt no- 
tice of them, but ſubſtituted herſelf immediately after thePrinceſs of Denmark, and thereby 
appeared to confirm the juſt ſuſpicions of the Pretender's birth. 


 Extra#t taken from the * Debates relative to the affairs of Ireland, in the years 1763 and 1764. 


vol. II. p. 475. 


Thurſday, Nov. 24, 1763. 
Mr. 8 ——, 


I ſhall communicate a fact to this houſe, from which it will appear, that 
the grant of penſions to aliens is ſuppoſed to be contrary to the ſenſe of the nation, even by 
the adviſers of ſuch grant, and therefore not avowed, though made. 

There is a penſion, Sir, granted, nominally, to one George Charles; but, really, to 
Monſieur De Verois, the Sardinian Miniſter, for negotiating the peace that has juſt been 
concluded with the miniſter of France. I muſt confeſs, Sir, that, in my opinion, this Ser- 
vice deſerved no ſuch recompence, at leaſt on our part; ſo that, in this caſe, our money is 
not only granted to an alien, but to an alien who has no merit to plead. 

If it is thought a defenſible meaſure I ſhould be glad to know why it was not avowed ? 


and why, if it is proper we ſhould pay a thouſand pounds a year to Monſieur Verois, we 


ſhould be made to believe that we pay it to George Charles *?? 
October 13, 1768. 


48 Ne XLI. 
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Anecdotes of Mr. Stephens, communicated to Mr. H. by Baron. 


Drawn up for the information of a gentleman, who lately ſigned himſelf Cantab, in one of 


the public prints, and other curious perſons, by 
AN OLD WHIG. 


WILLIAM STEPHENS, ſon of Richard Stephens of Worceſter, became a Batler or 
Semi Com. of S. Edmund Hall, Oxford, June 1663, aged 14 years; proceeded in arts, and 
was preacher for ſome time at Laurence Hinxſey near Oxford, where, by his ſedulous ea- 
deavours, he cauſed the Tower to be re-edifyed by his pariſhioners—was alſo lecturer at Car- 
fax in Oxford; afterward was Bachelor of Divinity, and Rector of Sutton in Surry. 

He was the author of * A Sermon preached before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
« London, at S. Mary le Bow, Jan. 30, 1693, on Lam. v. 16,” in quarto. It was dedicated 
to Sir William Aſhurſt, Lord Mayor of London, and the Court of Aldermen. In anſwer 
to it, about the beginning of March, was publiſhed, *©* A true Proteſtant Bridle; or ſome: 
* curſory remarks upon a ſermon preached before the Lord Mayor, Jan. 30, 1693-4, in a 
letter to Sir P. D. Bar.” 1694, in quarto, written by Thomas Rogers. 

Ath. Oxon. vol. II. p. 1129. 

In a volume of ſcarce quarto tracts, relating to the controverſy concerning ſtanding-armies 
in England, which is in poſſeſſion of the Old Whig, appears, A letter humbly addreſſed to 
* the moſt excellent father of his country, the wiſe and victorious Prince King William III. 
* by a dutiful and well-meaning ſubject. London, printed by J. Darby,” 1698, in quarto. 
On the back af the title of it is written, © By Mr. Stephens, Rector of Sutton in Surrey, and. 
* author of the celebrated ſermon preached Jan. 30, 1699-1700, before the Houſe of Com- 
«* mons, a part of which is. ſuppoſed to be drawn up by Mr. Trenchard.“ 

This letter is wholly political; and, ſo.far. as the O/d Whig can judge upon the matter, 
contains excellent and more ſound advice for the preſent uſe and benefit of his Majeſty King 
George Ill. and of his people, Gop bleſs them, than has hitherto been furniſhed to the 
King by all his ſtate- counſellors. 

In a collection of tracts, titled, The Pillars of Prieſtcraft and Orthodoxy ſhaken,” vol. II. 
edit. 2, may be ſeen, © A ſermon preached before the Honorable Houſe of Commons, Jan. 30, 
1699-1700, being an anniverſary ſermon for the day, by William Stephens, B. D. Rector 


of Sutton in Surrey.“ This Advertiſement is prefixed to it:“ The Honorable Auditory be- 


fore whom the following ſermon was preached, having expreſſed their miflike, I never de- 
ſigned to have had it printed; but, ſince it is ſtolen uncorrectly into the world, without my 
privity, I hope it will not be imputed as a crime, that I amend the errata of the Preſs. 


William Stephens.) | Feb. 22, 1770. 
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A Character of Spiritualis [Abp. Secker] with Reproof. 
To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


8 IR, 


S PIRITU ALIS, who, in a daily paper of December 27, beſpatters © a ſettled 
« miniſter, a Reverend Doctor of the Preſbyterian Perſuaſion, an admired Orator, an able 
« controverſial Writer,” was, it is probable, originally, a Diſſenter himſelf ; became after- 
ward a Reverend Doctor of the Church of England, for reaſons he knows beſt; and is ſup- 
poſed to have written an artful, ſevere, anonymous pamphlet, lately, and got himſelf com- 
mended for it in the publications of a Society of which he has the lead; in reply to an im- 
portant, candid tract, written by the Reverend Doctor of the Preſbyterian Perſuaſion, a friend 
at all times to civil and religious liberty, and the rights of the Houſe of Hanover, to which 
tract that Doctor had ſigned bis name. I am, 


S I R, 
Jan. 1, 1766. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
UL TOR, 
—  — — —  — — — | 
Ne XLIII. | 


To the Printer of the St. James's Chronicle. 


SIR, 


AS you are a loyer of antiquity, give me leave to communicate to you the following 
curiofity : 

A child attending a funeral at St. Peter's church-yard picked np an antique piece of 
money, which had Jain buried there probably for ſome hundreds of years, and is not men- 
tioned in Mr. Simon's Book of Coins: It was freſh as out of the mint, not milled, and I 
ſuppoſe put in the mouth or hand of the dead to pay St. Peter for opening the gate of Para- 
diſe: A Pagan cuſtom, deduced from Charon's fare. On one fide is repreſented king 
David playing on the harp, with the imperial crown of Ireland over it, and theſe words 
round it, Floreat Rex. On the reverſe is a biſhop, with his croſier in his hand, ſtanding by 
a cathedral, and bleſſing the people, with the following inſcription round the circumte- 
rence, Quieſcet Plebs; a proper motto even for modern times. 

Yours, &e. 
Corke, Jan. 31, 1764. 9. 
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To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


S I R, 


IF J. D. of Corke, who flovened out a letter in one of the public papers, dated Jan. 3r, 
1764, concerning a piece of money found there lately in St. Peter's church-yard, had looked 
with attention into the *-Effay towards an hiſtorical account of Iriſh coins,” by the late in- 
genious and worthy antiquarie Mr. James Simon, of Dublin; he would have feen the print 
of it, and the deſcription and circumſtances. relating to it. 

As the. obſervations of Mr. Simon on that piece of money, and on the other monies ſup- 
poſed to have been ſtruck by the rebels, MAassAcR1sTs in Ireland, and on the monies ſtruck 
there by the proteſtants in their neceſſities, in conſequence of the maſſacre, are little known, 
are extremely curious, and exceedingly intereſting to all lovers of civil and religious liberty ; 
and as there is abundant proof of your ingenuity and good-will towards all men, there can 
be na doubt but you will find place for them in your paper. I am, 

SIR, 

London, Your moſt humble ſervant, 

Feb. 24, 1754. LIVE AND LET LIVE» 


« After the execrable maſſacre of 1641, the Lords Juſtices and Council, in order to raiſe 
a fund, immediately wanted to maintain an army to ſuppreſs the rebels, iſſued a proclamation 
Jan. 14, 1642, to encourage his majeſty*s loyal ſubjects to bring in their plate for the ſervice 
of the government ; which was chearfully complied with, and the ſame haſtily coined into 
ſeveral kinds of ſpecies of different ſhapes. One kind has only the weight ſtampt on them; 
as nineteen penny weight, eight grains—nine penny weight, eight grains—three penny 
weight, twenty grains—one penny weight, ſix grains. Another kind, inſtead of the weight 
has only the value, V for five ſhillings, — 

The next year, purſuant to the king's letter, dated Oxford, May 25, the Lords Juſtices 
iſſued a ſecond proclamation, for further encouragement to the loyal ſubjects to bring in 
their plate to Sir John Veale, Knt, Peter Vanderhoven, and Gilbert Tongues, goldſmiths, 
authorized by commiſſion under the great ſeal of this kingdom [| Ireland], to receive and 
coin the ſame into pieces of five ſhillings, half-crowns, ſhillings, ſix, four, three, two penny 
Pieces, and pennies ; to be of the ſame weight and alloy with the money then current in Eng- 
land; and to be each of them ſtamped, on one fide with the letters C. R. for Carolus Rex, 
and a crown over them, and on the other fide with the value of each of the ſaid pieces, 
without inſcription. | 

The money ſtruck by virtue of the faid commiſſion, was, by this proclamation, declared 
to be the current coin of this kingdom, and ordered to paſs and be taken as ſuch. —About 
an hundred and twenty thouſand pounds worth was coined at this time. 

It appears by the king's letter above-mentioned, that his majeſty till deſigned to reſtore 
the royal mint in Dublin, but was prevented by the troubles in England. 
| There 


1 
There was ANOTHER $0RT of money coined in this kingdom, without inſcription ; having 


on one fide a plain croſs, and on the other the value V for five ſhillings : and perhaps 
ſmaller pieces. [Plate VIII, numb. 173, he afterwards gives the print of a half crown.] 
This is ſuppoſed to have been ſtruck during the fiege of Dublin, in 1641. But from the 
crofs imprinted on it I ſhould rather think, that it was coined in imitation of and oppoſition 
to the laſt- mentioned money, and much about the fame time, by the chiefs of the rebels, who 
pretended to act under the king's authority, as appears by ſeveral of their petitions to the 
king, in Carte's Life of the Duke of Ormond ; for, amongſt other acts of their general aſ- 
ſembly at Kilkenny, in 1642, we find one whereby it was ordered, © That a feal ſhould be 
made for the kingdom. That every perſon whatſoever, talking or diſcourſing, in writing 
or otherwiſe of the enemies, ſhall not call them by the name or names of Engliſh or proteſ- 
tants ; but ſhall call them by the name of puritanical or malignant party. That coin and 
plate ſhall be raiſed and eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, according to the rates and values here- 
after mentioned; and that there ſhall be forthwith coined the ſum of four thouſand pounds, 
to paſs current in this kingdom, according to a proclamation or act publiſhed by the direction 
of this aſſembly in the city of Kilkenny, and not otherwiſe. That the Earl of Caſtlehaven, 
and ſuch others as his Lordſhip ſhall call to his aſſiſtance, ſhall preſent unto the ſupreme 
Council of this Kingdom an inſtitution and order of knighthood, concerning the honour of St. 
Patrick and the glory of this kingdom.“ It ſeems therefore more probable, that that ſort of 
money was ſtruck by the Rebels, by virtue of this act of their aſſembly; as were, probably, 
the copper pieces called St. Patrick's halfpence and farthings, which I likewife aſcribe to 
them, and ſuppoſe to have been ſtruck about this time, for they Too WELL allude to ſome 
paſſages in this act to doubt of their having been coined upon this occaſion, in honour of 
St. Patrick, and of their new order of knighthood. 

Theſe halfpennies have on ore fide the figure of a King crowned with a radiant crown, 
kneeling, and playing on the harp; and over the harp rhe imperial crown of England, of a 
different metal from that of the coin, with this inſcription, FLOREAT REX: Reverſe, the 
figure of St. Patrick, mitred, ſtanding with a croſier in his right hand, and a leaf of treſoil 
[a croſs rather] in his left, which he holds out to the people about him [Roman Catholics, or, 
in the language of our laws, Papijis', and on his left [ſide] the arms of Dublin, three caſ- 
tles; with this inſcription ECCE GREX. 

The farthing [the coin that J. D. ſcribbled of it is poſſible with low burgled cunning, ) 
has likewiſe on one ſide a King crowned, playing on the harp, a crown of copper or braſs 
over it, and the inſcription, FLOR+AT REX: Reverle, St. Patrick mitred, holding in his 
left hand a double or metropolitan croſs, a church being behind him, and ſtretching out his 
right hand over a parcel of ſerpen's and other venomous creatures, as if driving them out of 
the church, and alluding to the Proteſtants, called, in the betore-mentioned act, the puritani- 
cal and the malignant party; with this iuſcription, QVIESCAT PLEBs | the eſcape, vNSLAVCH- 
TERED Proteſtauts!] 


There 


—— —ä 
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There are ſtill preferved by the curious ſome few ſilver pieces, with the ſame impreſſions 
and inſcriptions of theſe copper-pieces, | May they ever be preſerved ; with the copper half- 
Pennies and farthings; and the money bearing the croſs; and all ſuch ſanguinary coins and 
medals, of which there is ſtore, that have been ſtricken by papiſts, in their confidence, on 
like BUTCHERIES elſewhere; as monuments of horror to our youth, Ax D WARNINGs To 
POSTERITY !] It is thought that they were ſtruck as medals; but, for my part, I think 


they were ſtruck upon the ſame occaſion, and intended by the Kilkenny Aſſembly [the ſmaller 


ſort, no other having been ſeen, it is apprehended by Mr. Simon, or the writer, or his 


#riends,] to pals for ſhillings.” 


Simon, p. 47, 8, 9. 


II. 
To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


—Dekinc Gnatia lymphis 
Tratis extructa dedit riſuſque, jocoſque ; 
Dum flammũ ſine, thura liqueſcere limine ſacro 
Perſuadere cupit. 


HoRaT1r, Sat. v. Lib. 1. 


THERE was a paragraph in the papers, not long ſince, from Naples, wherein we are 
told, that the blood of St. Januarius liquified on the ſpot this year, to the great ſatisfaction 
of the people.—To pleaſe the multitude, the miracle muſt operate in the nick of time: if ir 
fails, or proceeds but ſlowly, they always look upon it as an evil omen. 

As this liquefaction is eſteemed a very eminent miracle in the Roman church, and is, we 
find, ſo conſiderable as to draw the attention of kings, I imagine it will be grateful to your 
readers, and ſatisfactory to all real proteſtants, to give them ſome account of this notable 
wonder, which the papiſts would fain have us look upon as an undoubted atteſtation to the 


truth of their faith, and an unanſwerable argument of the catholiciſm of their church. 


This miracle did not eſcape the notice of Mr. Addiſon ; he tells us, in his Remarks on ſe- 
veral parts of Italy, p.121, © that he ſaw at Naples a very ſplendid proceſſion for the acceſ- 
ſion of the Duke of Anjou to the crown of Spain, in which the Viceroy bore his part To 
grace the parade, they expoſed, at the ſame time, the blood of St. Januarius, which liqui- 
fied at the approach of the ſaint's head; though, as they ſay, it was hard congealed before. 
I had twice an opportunity of ſecing the operation of this pretended miracle; and muſt 
confeſs, that I think it ſo far from being a real miracle, that I look upon it as one of the 


moſt bungling tricks I ever ſaw: yet it is this that makes as great a noiſe as any in the 
Roman 


E * i 
Roman church; and is that which M. Paſchall has hinted at among the reſt in his Marks of 
the True Religion. —The modern Neapolitans ſeem to have copied it out from one which 
was ſhewn in a town in the kingdom of Naples, as long ago as in Horace's time. 
Dein Gnatia lymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit riſuſque, jocoſque ; 
Dum flammd fine, thura liqueſcere limine ſacro 
Perſuadere cupit —— 
At Goatia next arriv'd, we laugh'd to ſee. 
The ſuperſtitious crowd's ſimplicity, 
That in the ſacred temple needs wou'd try, } 


Without a fire, the unheated gums to fry ; 
Believe who will the ſolemn ſham, not I.. 


Thus far Mr. Addiſon ; and it is indeed very remarkable, that a Pagan miracle ſhonld be- 
found thus correſpondent to a papal one. Dr. Middleton, in his excellent letter from Rome, 
has not omitted to mention this conformity of Heathen with Chriſtian ſuperſtition ; he ob- 
ſerves, (p. 61. of his letter, 3d edit. quarto) that“ this melting of St. Januarius's blcod at 
« Naples is one of the ſtanding and moſt authentic miracles of Italy.” But Mabillon's own 
account of the miracle ſeems to ſolve it very naturally, without the help of a miracle; for, 
during the time that a maſs or two are celebrated in the church, the other prieſts are tam 
pering with this phial of blood, which is ſuſpended all the while in ſuch a ſituation, that, 
as ſoon as any part of it begins to melt, by the heat of his hands, or other management, ic 
drops of courſe into the lower ſide of the glaſs, which is empty; upon the diſcovery of 
which the prieſt proclaims the miracle aloud, to the great joy and edification of the people. | 
—But, however it may be effected, it is plainly nothing elſe but the copy of an old cheat of | 
the fame kind, tranſacted near the ſame place, which Horace makes himſelf merry with, iu | 
his journey to Brunduſium; telling us how the prieſts would have impoſed upon him and: 
his friends, at a town called Gnatia, by perſuading them that the“ frank incenſe in the tem- 

e ple uſed to diſſol ve and melt miraculoully of itſelf without the help of fire.” 

The ingenious Dr. Douglas, author of the Criterion, hath proceeded farther than the- 
two excellent writers above; and not only fully detected the inſipid fraud, but given us a 
recipe whereby we may alſo turn wonder-workers, and liquify, at the approach of his mi- 
raculous (cull, the blood of St. Januarius ; take the account in his own words: 

« That a ſubſtance, viſibly dry and ſolid, having the appearance of coagulated blood, 
incloſed in a glaſs hermetically ſealed, actually doth melt, while held by the prieſt in his: 
hands, and brought near to the ſaint's head, which is placed upon the altar, is a fact v hich , 
thouſands of ſpectators are ey e witneſſes of every year. But however extraordinary this may 
ſeem, to ſuppoſe, as the Neapolftans do, that there is any miracle in the c+fe; would be to 
make the experiments of the natural philoſopher, and the tranſmutations of the chemiſt; de- 
ſex ve that name; as ſome of them are far more ſurpriſing then che liquefaction of this ſaint's - 

pretended + 
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pretended blood. The particular natural cauſe is not, indeed, abſolutely agreed upon. 
Some have imagined, that the heat of the hands of the prieſts, who keep tampering with 
the phial of blgod during the celebration of maſs, will be ſufficient to make it melt. Others 
again have been inclined to believe, that the liquefaction is effected by the heat of vaſt num- 
bers of wax tapers of a moſt enormous ſize, with which the altar is decked out, and many 
of which are placed ſo conveniently, that the prieſt can, without any appearance of deſign, 
hold the glaſs ſo near them as to make it hot, and conſequently diſpoſe the incloſed ſub- 
fiance to melt. —I ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe to his opinion, had not I met with a more 
probable ſolution. | 

* I am informed (for I never tried the experiment myſelf) that a compoſition of crocus 
martis, and cochineal, will perfectly reſemble congealed blood; and by dropping the ſmall- 


eſt quantity of aqua fortis amongſt this compoſition, its dry particles will be put into a fer- 
ment, till at laſt an ebullition is excited, and the ſubſtance becometh liquid. 


« That a glaſs may be ſo contrived as to keep the aqua fortis ſeparate from the dry ſub- 


ſtance, till the critical moment when the liquefaction is to be effected, may be eaſily con- 


ceived, And, in fact, the phial which containeth the pretended blood is ſo conſtituted. It 
is ſomething like an hour glaſs, and the dry ſubſtance is lodged in the upper diviſion. Now 
in the lower diviſion of the glaſs a few drops of aqua fortis may be lodged, without furniſh- 
ing any ſuſpicion, as the colour will prevent its being diſtinguiſhed. 

All the attendant circumſtances of this bungling trick (as Mr. Addiſon calls it) are per- 
fectly well accounted for by admitting this ſolution. Whenever the prieſt would have the 
miracle take effect, he need only invert the glaſs, and then the.aqua fortis being upper- 
moſt, will drop down upon the dry ſubſtance, and excite an ebullition which reſembleth 
melting; and upon reſtoring the glaſs to its former poſition, the ſpectator will ſee the ſub- 


ſtance, the particles of which have been ſeparated by the aqua fortis, drop down to the bot- 
tom of the glaſs, in the fame manner that the ſand runneth through. 


* The Neapolitans (as fit ſubjects to be impoſed upon as the moſt ſervile bigotry and 
ſuperſtitious credulity can make them) eſteem this annual miracle as a mark of the protection 
of heaven; and whenever the blood faileth to melt, a general panic enſueth. 

Nou, upon a ſuppoſition that I have aſſigned the real cauſe, the prieſts can prevent the 
ſucceſs of che miracle whenever they pleaſe; and accordingly we know that they actually 
do ſo, when they have any proſpect of advancing their own intereſt, by infuſing a notion 
into the minds of the Neapolitans, that heaven is angry with their nation.” Criterion or mi- 
racles examined, &c. By John Douglas, D. D. p. 243. 246. 

The ſame author alſo obſerves 

Whether or no I have ſucceeded in pointing out the real cauſe of this pretended miracle, 
I muſt leave to the few who have the honour of tampering with the ſacred phial, and of 
conducting the annual ſhow : it is enough to the many if I have aſſigned a cauſe, which will 


account for every thing that happens ; and that I have 0 ſuch a cauſe every one may 
' ſatisfy himſelf, 


5 When 
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Whep I publiſhed my account of the liquefied blood, I had not, at that time, tried the 
experiment of the crocus martis and cochineal ; and therefore I could lay leſs weight on the 
ſolution of the trick, as mentioned to me by a friend. But now I can ſpeak from my own 
knowledge, and conſequently with greater confidence. Since I have lately mixed up ſome 
cochineal, with a larger quantity of crocus martis, and this conſtitutes a hard lump, perfectly 
reſembling coagulated blood, and which might well bear to be produced on St. Januarius's 
altar. Upon dropping ſome aqua fortis on this ſolid lump, inſtantly there was excited a 
fermentation and bubbling of its parts, till by degrees the whole lump diſſol ved, and it be- 
came a liquid of about the conſiſtence of thick blood. This experiment I performed (I aſk 
pardon, I ſhould have ſaid miracle) in the preſence of a phyſician of learning, who aſſures 
me, that, beſides aqua fortis, ſpirit of vitriol, or any other mineral acid, by being dr pt 
upon the coagulated matter, will produce the deſired effect. But ſpirit of vitriol, which is 
clear as water, will deceive the moſt curious ſpectator moſt effeually ; and by the help of 
this and the other ingredients any good proteſtant may challenge the prieſts of Naples to 
try which of them ſhall perform the miracle moſt dextrouſly. Iam, 

8 IR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
PHILANTHROPY CANDID. 


To the Editor of Lloyd's Evening Poſt. 
SIA, Monday, March 5, 1764. 

IN an evening paper of laſt Saturday there is a very rational account of the manner in 
which the blood of St. Januarius may be ſuppoſed to be liquefied at Naples, drawn by the 
learned Dr. Douglas, author of the Criterion, or Miracles examined. The author of the 
letter which conveyed this account ſtiles himſelf Philanthropy Candid ; but he had not 
candor enough to own that it was tranſcribed almoſt verbatimfrom a note in Mr, Duncombe's 
Horace, on the very lines which he quotes as his motto, | 
Dein Gnatia lympbis 

Iratis extructa dedit riſuſque, jocoſque, &c. 
See the 2d vol. p. 118 to 121, of the ſaid Horace, printed for Dodſley, 1739. You are 
deſired to inſert the following note or two by Dyrier, from the ſame ſource, which, it is 
thought, will entertain your readers. 

Dum flammd fine, &c. 

The Prieſts at Egnatia exhibited a pretended miracle. They placed on a ſtone, in the 
portal of the temple, ſome grains of incenſe, or pieces of wood, which were immediately 
conſumed without the application of fire. | 

Horace had not faith enough to believe ſuch ridiculous ſtories, which were only invented 


to amuſe fools. 


Vin tu 
Curtis Judæis oppedere? 
4 T Ic 


— — 
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It is certain, that the poet here alludes to the miracle wrought by Elijah, in cauſing fire 
to deſcend from heaven and conſume a bullock cut in pieces, the wood, and the ſtones, &c. 
after he had three times poured water on the ſacrifice, and alſo filled the trench with water. 
See the ſtory at large in the 1ſt Book of Kings, chap. xviii. DAcikR. 


The critic is not ſo kind as to inform us, how he came to be ſo very ſure, that Horace had 
read the books of the Old Teſtament. D. 
Iam, SIR, &c.. 


CRIT Oe. 


2 No XLV. 


For the St. James's Chronicle. 


An affectionate Addreſs to Britiſh Proteſtant Difſenters from the eſtab- 
liſhed Church of England, of all Denominations. 


BRETHREN, FRIENDS, COUNTRYMEN, FELLOW CHRISTIANS, 


A CRY that Popery is once more rearing her horrible head in this land of liberty is 
gone forth, and hath been ſeconded by proofs which will admit of no diſpute. The Papiſts 
and their abettors avow the fact, plead for it, and even inſult us with their ſucceſs in the 
public prints, as appears by a ſet of audacious queries publiſhed in one of them of Decem- 
ber 14. Whence is it that your paſtors and leaders are ſo filent on this intereſting occa- 
ſion? Is it out of all memory what your worthy forefathers have ſuffered from the iron 
claws of intolerance ? Are all records loſt of the noble and undaunted teſtimony they bore 
againſt religious and civil oppreſſion under every diſadvantage, danger, indignity, that could 
intimidate the human ſpirit? And are the comparative eaſe and advantages you now enjoy 
indifferent to you? But J am checked in the midſt of my expoſtulations, and hear you re- 
join: Why all this to us? Have we the leading religious intereſt of the kingdom in our 
hands ? Why do you not apply to your own great churchmen, who ſhould naturally take the 
front in this warfare ? Are not we, notwithſtanding the toleration law, the objects of ſcandal 
and contempt with every orthodox ſon of the church? And if you be afraid for the mem- 
bers of your own flock, can you believe that our productions would make half ſo much im- 
preſſion upon them as thoſe of the common enemy? Permit us then to content ourſelves 
with admoniſhing our own people, in our tolerated department, and rouſe your own flum- 
bering watchmen to lead us the way at leaſt, if we are to engage in more public operations.“ 
Patience, my beloved brethren, bear with a man, who, though a ſon of the eſtabliſhed 
church, deſires not to ſet himſelf above the level of the meaneſt among you, and whoſe 

complaints 
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complaints upon this, or any other topick of Reformation, would be heard by our great 
churchmen, with as little regard as yours. It is the cavſe of the Proteſtant, and even of 
the Chriſtian Religion, and not any paltry excluſive intereſt, for which your aid is ſolicited. 
There are men, nay, I will be bold to ſay, miniſters, in our church, who value their tem- 
poral emoluments as little, and their Bibles and Chriſtian Liberty as much, as any of you. 
T hink not that you lie under any reproachful imputation with theſe, and I truſt there are 
thouſands of them in the land. Preſbyterian, Independent, Anabaptiſt, are no longer 
terms of reprcach with us, except when we ſee here and there a man of ſome of theſe de- 
nominations wrought upon by baſe lucrative views and time-ſerving motives, for/aking his 
firſt Iove, and attaching himſelf to a church or a miniſtry for the loaves and fiſhes. Such a 
one, into whatever height of power, or dignity of office, he may wriggle himſelf by his 
zig-zag principles and motions, is juſt as contemptible in our eyes as in yours. Eſteem and 
reproach (thank Gop for better times) have long ſince ceaſed to be joined to names and pro- 
feſũons, and are now, as they ought to be, transferred to actions and principles. Even the 
name of Quaker is no longer a name of ſcorn, but the popular appellation of a reſpectable ſet 
of Chriſtians, whoſe benevolent and innocent edifying principles every one muſt admire, 
who hath peruſed thoſe excellent rules of diſcipline (ſet forth by Dr. Rutty), by which the 
affairs of that laudable ſociety are conducted. You ſee then, worthy brethren, you may 
now interpoſe your endeavours againſt the common enemy, with more advantage than you 
are aware of, and there is one conſideration which makes me wiſh for your aſſiſtance on 
this occaſion with more than common earneſtneſs. It is this. You can puſh popery to the 
utmoſt extremity, without the leaſt apprehenſion of recrimination. It is underſtood, that, 
with reſpe& to forms, all among you is plain and ſimple, pure and evangelical, undefiled and 
unadulterated with any dregs of ſuperſtition, reſting only on the ſolid baſis of the goſpel. 
With what ſuperior force might you attack this mother of harlots and abominations, and 
ſhew, by exemplifying the ſimplicity of primitive times, the ſufficiency of ſcripture for all 
the purpoſes of ſalvation? It is not to be diſſembled that our church hath not this full ad- 
vantage. The papiſts themſelves remind us of too many particulars, which they tell us are 
ſtriking reſemblances, if not exact copies, of their originals. Theſe you can effectually diſ- 
claim, and may leave us to defend them as we can, which, to ſay the truth, is not, in ſome 
caſes, eaſily to be done. The time was, when your pious and learned fore-fathers held up 
a mirrour to the eſtabliſhed Church of England: a magnifying mirrour, perhaps, in ſome 
reſpects; but, in others, a faithful mirrour, truly repreſenting ſpots and wrinkles, which, 
though we did not willingly contemplate, put us upon our guard, and made us careful to 
keep them out of ſight, and prevent them from overſpreading the face of our venerable and 
reſpected mother. Of late we have not often heard from you on this ſubject; hardly ever 
but when ſome raſh headſtrong Churchman hath called forth your champions with no credit 
to himſelf in the upſhot. Some of us even with you had repeated theſe admonitions, at 
ſhorter intervals, with decency and temper ; and I much queſtion whether your fil:nce, and 
our repoſe in conſequence ef it, have been edifying to eicher party. Is not the late increaſe 
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of popery, one proof at leaſt that they have not; an epiſcopal hierarchy tipsn any plan 
will bear watching. Spiritual power is extremely intoxicating eyen in thoſe heads which 
laid in their firſt religious erudition with very low notions of it. There are members 
among ourſelves who ſee with concern where things are not right, and where they ate 
going till farther wrong. But to every ſuggeſtion in fayour of reformation from us a ſhort 
reproof is ever ready, viz. Afront not the Eſtabliſhment that maintains you. T need not tell 
you what may be made of this among the mob. You are out of the reach of ſuch im- 
pertinent unmanly reprehenſion. Be prevailed with then, worthy Fellow-Proteſtants, to 
exert yourſelyes on this important occaſion ; and fear not that you will be left to maintain 
the conflict alone. If our principles ſhould be ſlack and backward in the fervice, there are 
others in inferior ſtations equally able, who will join you with alacrity, without appre- 
hending that the church of England can be effentially hurt through the fides of Popery. 
The great, the renowned Chillingworth was of the Church of England, and numbers of 
us are ready to eſpouſe and aſſert his principle, that © the BIBLE only is the Religion of 
& Proteſtants,” without being anxious for the fate of human inventions. And let none of 
us, thus united, ſuffer ourſelves to be amuſed and inſnared with outward ſhews of civility, 
and the miſtimed cant of moderation, which amount to nothing, and mean nothing, bur to 
ſupply the place of opiates, that, when we are ſufficiently doſed, the lurking aſſaſſin may 
Execute his murderous purpoſe with the greater ſecurity. 


J am, highly-eſteemed Fellow-Proteſtants, 
Your fincerely aſfectionate Brother, 
A COUNTRY CURATE 
Jan. 1, 1766. Of the Eſtabliſhed Church. 
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Copy of a Letter from an Engliſh Gentleman on his Travels, to a Friend 
of his in London; dated Paris, March 21, 1766. 


DEAR SIR, 


IN compliance with your requeſt, I have made it my buſineſs to enquire into the preſent 
ſtate of the Popiſh Seminaries for the education of Engliſh and Iriſh Children in Flanders, 
and along the coaſt from Boulogne. 


I have alſo endeavoured to diſcover, what are and have been the views and deſigns of the 


_ conſtitution... 
And I have collated every memoir concerning the character, conduct, and ſituation of the 
young Pretender ſince he left Avignon, that appeared to me to be well founded. 
At Boulogne, which is an antient, diſagreeable town, fituated partly on an eminence, and 


of young ladies from England. At preſent they have about thirty Engliſh girls, from about 
eight years of age to fifteen. 


T here is likewife an Engliſh convent there. They have twenty ; nearly of the ſame 
age. 

At Calais, which is only ſeven leagues diſtant from Boulogne, there is a French convent, 
which has no leſs than ſeyen-and-forty boarders, girls; all of them the children of Proteſ- 
tant parents about Dover, Canterbury, and other parts of Kent ; and ſome of their parents 
are actually in the G ſervice, ſuch as maſters of „X&c. | 

At Graveline, four leagues from Calais, there is 9 Engliſh convent or nunnery, 
where they have twenty gicls or more. 


At Dunkirk, not four leagues from Calais, are two more nunneries; in each of which 
there are about thirty Engliſh girls. 


At Bruges, twelve leagnes from Dunkirk, there are two Engliſh convents, one of which 
has, at this time, near forty girls, and the other twenty-three. 


At Ghent, eight leagues from Bruges, there is an Engliſh convent for 1 They have 
only fourteen. 


At Bruſſels, ten leagues from Ghent, there are two Engliſh convents. One of them has 
fixteen girls, and the other about eighteen. 


At Louvain, four leagues from Bruſſels, there is an Engliſh convent, which has near forty 
girls, chiefly Iriſh. 


At Lear, a ſmall town between Ghent and Antwerp, there is an Engliſh convent, where, 
Jam informed, they have about thirty girls. 


1 his is the ſtate of the ſeminaries for girls in that country. 


The 


Popiſh Jacobite Party of Scotch, Engliſh, and Iriſh, the avowed enemies to our preſent happy 


partly in a bottom, cloſe to the ſea, there is a French convent very famous for the education 
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The general prices for board and education are from twelve to twenty pounds ſterling a 
year. In ſome, muſic is paid for apart; in others, that and dancing are included. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that they will not grant the Proteſtant children, on any conſide- 
ration, the leaſt indulgence with reſpect to their own Religion; nor will they diſpenſe with 
any other than the moſt ſtrict conformity in them to the obſervance of all the rites and 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Religion. Thus —if they have any any Proteſtant books 
of devotion, they muſt lock them up, and peruſe them in private ; but in moſt convents 
they will not ſuffer the children to keep them. They muſt obſerve all faſts and vigils as 
ſritly as the nuns themſelves ; muſt attend at maſs on all feſtivals or days of obligation to 
hear maſs.—The gardens and paſſages, from one part of theſe convents to another, are 
filled with images of the virgin and their ſaints; and the paſſing thoſe images without a 
courteſy is a fcrfeit of a farthing or a halfpenny. The forfeits, for the firſt ſix months, 
draw a good deal of money out of the pockets of the parents of Proteſtant girls. 

"Theſe girls are early and carefully grounded in a partial hiſtory of England; and taught 
to believe, that the true king of England is in exile at Rome, 

When it is conſidered, how few parents in England give their children the leaſt idea of 


biſtory ; the deſigning artful view of giving them a falſe notion of it here, appears in a 


horrid light; and when it is conſidered that theſe girls are to be wives to Proteſtant huſ- 
bands, and mothers too of Proteſtant children, it ſeems more detrimental to have them edu- 
cated in this manner than moſt men would imagine; and that they acquire not only an in- 
clination, but even a fondneſs for the ceremonies of the Romiſh church, and an early attach- 
ment to the unfortunate houſe of Stuart, as they call it, is indubitable. I do not depend 
upon information, I have ſcen repeated inſtances of childrens attachment to each; and 
that ſo as to oppoſe the religion and government of their native country, with rancour and 
fury, at fourteen years of age. | 

I muſt now return to the neighbourhood of Calais, where the firſt conſiderable ſeminary 
for boys is to be found. 

At St. Omer's, there is a ſtately building, a college, which belonged to the Engliſh Jeſuits, 
before the Jeſuits were expelled from France and its dominions. On their expullion, a party 
of ſecular prieſts from Douay obtained leave to ſettle in that college. Theſe prieſts are 
paitly Iriſh, but the majority of them Engliſh. They have under their care about fifty 
boys; and they have rendered a ſchool at Boulogne, kept likewiſe by ſecular prieſts, of 
little or no note. 

Their brethren at Douay have near a hundred and fifty boys at their college. 

Beſide theſe, there is no ſeminary of account in the country till you get to Bruges ; where 
the Fngliſh Jeſuits, with ſome few Iriſh, that \ were driven from St. Omer's, are more advan- 
tageouſly eſtabliſhed than ever. 

They have formed themſelves into two colleges or ſocieties, aiding and aſſiſting to each 
other, by the names of the Minor School, and the College. They occupy, at preſent, two 


very large manſion houſcs, formerly belonging to noble families in Bruges z but they have 
purchaſed 
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purchaſed ground, and are preparing to erect very ſtately expenſive buildings, for which 
purpoſe they ſend emiſſaries to England, from time to time, to collect contributions. They 
have one hundred and ſeventy-five youths in their college, all of them cloathed in the Jeſuits 
habit, their ages from ten to twenty-two years. The minor ſchool has about eighty boys, 
from five to nine years of age. Between nine and ten they are ſent to the upper {chool or 
college. In the parlours, at both ſchools, where the maſters ſpeak to ſtrangers, there are 
whole and three-quarter length pictures of the young pretender, in regal robes, and in 
military dreſſes, with the enſigns of the order of the garter. Every pamphlet publiſhed in 
1764 and 1765, tending to promote the principles of deſpotiſm, to extend the prerogative 
of the crown, &c. found its way to Bruges, where quantities were diſtributed in the col- 
lege; and many of the indecent ſongs and prints, which glanced at the moſt reſpectable 
and firſt perſonages in the nation, were, at the ſame time, given to the little boys in the mi- 
nor ſchool : theſe, and the older boys in the college, are all obliged, ſtrictly, to obſerve all 
the rites and ceremonies of the Romiſh Church, 

In the minor ſchool they board and educate for twenty pounds a year: in the college, 
for twenty-five, and include the habit: in the minor ſchool they do not wear it, and the 
parents find cloaths ; ſo that this is much dearer than many ſchools about London : the pa- 
rents of Proteſtant children, therefore, have no excuſe on the account of cheapneſs; and 
as to ſaying they do not meddle with their religion, which is the plauſible bait to obtain 
Proteſtant children, I could give a ſtriking inſtance to the contrary, which happened to fall 
within my own obſervation. 

The ſituation of theſe Jeſuits at Bruges is peculiarly unhappy for England ; as the parents 
of the children who are educated there, inſtead of making excurſions into the country in 
ſummer, go from London in the trading veſſels, which are continually frequenting the 
Flemiſh coaſt, ſpend their time and money at Bruges, and return home, the greater num— 
ber of them loaden with lace, &c. to ſmuggle, to pay their paſſage and expences. 

At Louvain the Iriſh and Engliſh ſhare the univerſity; the Iriſh, in particular, have 
very large and extenſive colleges : they educate prieſts and phy ſicians to export to Ireland, 
but no Proteſtant boys are there. 

It is certain that the whole diſaffected party on this fide the water have been in a conſtant 
ſtate of exultation and gaiety ever fince a certain Northern N had any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs in England; and they were more particularly active in ſend- 
ing over their emiſſaries in the ſprings and ſummers of 1764 and 1765. Ir is almoſt incre- 
dible what numbers of prieſts in diſguiſe went over at thoſe periods from Calais, Dunkirk, 
and Oſtend. Moſt of the titular biſhops paſſed over, in particular the Biſhop of London, 
who was treated by the Engliſh on this fide the water with peculiar reſpect. It was remarked 


to them, that it was to be feared ſuch a number of Jeſuits had retired to England that of- 
fence would be taken at it. 


The anſwer was, their friends and patrons were too Wiſe ta 
moleſt them ; that they had carried money with them, and placed it in the Engliſh funds; 


and 
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of E wanted recruiting too much for them to regard through.whoſe 


and that the T 
hands property was brought into the nation. 

Much about the ſame periods vaſt quantities of popiſh books, prints, pictures, and other 
ſuch holy lumber, were ſent over; together with ſeveral complete ſets of French prints of 
the houſe, called, of Stuart. 

Since the change of the adminiſtration, they ſeem quite dejected; and ſince the buſtle 
that has been made in London about private maſs-houſes, the prieſts have come back, like 
berrings, in ſhoals. I hope, by this circumſtance, among others, that the preſeut adminiſ⸗ 


tration are the truſty right characters we have always imagined them to be. 


If they did but know what a ſpirit of intolerance, of oppreſſion, and of the rankeſt bigo- 


try and enthuſiaſm reigns throughout the queen of Hungary's dominions in Flanders, ſurely 


they would make uſe of repriſals. No Proteſtant can obtain a ſettlement in that country; 
nor even baptize, much leſs educate a child in his own way. We humbled France, we 
humbled Spain—might have for ever! but we left unpuniſhed that ungrateful bigot, whoſe 
deputies in Flanders will hardly ſuffer an Engliſhman to breathe, and who have oppreſſed 
the Britiſh commerce to ſuch a degree that it muſt be totally loſt in a ſhort time. Yet we 
conquered that country for her! 

It is to be hoped, that ſome method will be taken at home, to prevent all perſons going 
into and out of the kingdom as they pleaſe, without the leaſt notice or examination; other» 
wife popery muſt flouriſh in England. 

The popiſh party have depended much on the unſettled roving diſpoſition of the people 
of England, both with reſpect to their political and religious tenets. They boaſt much of 
the increaſe of the Methodiſts, and talk of that ſe& with rapture; while they enlarge on 


the negligence and profligate manners of the clergy of the Church of England. How far 


the Methodiſts and Papiſts ſtand connected in principles I know not; but I believe it is be- 
yond a dqubt that they are in conſtant correſpondence with each other, 

The young Pretender, by the beſt informations I could procure, which indeed vary, and 
are difficult to be relied on, retired to Avignon, after his diſgrace of being arreſted in.this 
city, and ſtayed there a few months. He then went to Liege, where he lived ſome time in a 
very private manner, and took the title of Baron de Monigomerie. How long he lived thus, 
or what private excurſions he made into other .countries, I know not. But about the year 
1757 he ſeitled at Bouillon, where he continued till che time of his departure for Rome, on 
account of the death of his father. 

He was privately viſited by ſeyeral perſons from England in the ſummers of 1764, 1765. 

His perſon is tall, and rather luſty. His complexion has a redneſs in it not unlike the 
effects of drinking. He has a complaint in his legs, which obliges him to wear a kind of 
half-boots. ET 

It has generally been reported, that he was totally imbecile ; that he gives himſelf up to 
drinking, and that he has a ſecret tendency to the Proteſtant religion; all which circum- 


ſtances are notoriouſly falſe. 
He 


I 
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He is puſillanimous to an incredible degree; and it is now well known here too, as in 
Scotland and England, that even at the battle of Culloden he withdrew before the rebel- 
army was broken: But as to his love of drinking, or any acts which denote him to be turned 
fooliſh ; theſe reports owe their origin to ſome frantick tricks he played on his miſtreſs 
leaving him, and either really, or as he imagined, ſecreting herſelf in a convent at Bouillon. 
It is certain that he fired a piſtol toward the convent, a ball from which paſſed through one 
of the windows of it, and wounded a nun in the ſhoulder. At that time he likewiſe addicted 
himſelf to drinking, in the firſt heats of his fury for the elopement of that miſtreſs, a French 
lady of diſtinction. But this incidemt happened ſeveral years ago; and he has lately always 
appeared calm and compoſed, talked very rationally, and read much, and been fond of 
muſic. 

As to his religion, there is not a greater bigot upon earth. He has his bottle for Holy 
Water at his bed's head; he never mounts a horſe, or goes out on a ſhooting party, but he 


crofles himſelf many times; and is ſtrongly attached to the groſſeſt fooleries of the Romiſſi 


religion. 


*. 


Many of his friends declare, that he was fo exaſperated by his arreſt, and the break ing 


open his houſe here, from whence a letter was ſaid to be carried off, written by the French 
King, promiſing him perpetual protection and a princely revenue, that he never will enter 
into any meaſures propoſed to him by that monarch. 

By the accounts juſt arrived here from Rome, I have learnt the further following parti- 
calars concerning him and his family, 

On the death of the old gentleman, the cardinal his ſon wrote a leiter to the Pope, to 
acquaint him with that event, and to requeſt his protection for his brother. This letter was 
accompanied by a memorial. A congregation of cardinals was convened to deliberate on 
thoſe matters. A public funeral was reſolved on, and much ſuperfluous pageantry appeared 
in it. Yet no cannons were permitted to be drawn in the proceſſion, nor to be fired on 
the occaſion. As ſoon as the body was removed from the palace of the Santi Apoſtoli [the 
Pretender's palace] the ſentry boxes were taken away, and the guard room ſhut up, by order 
of the ſecretary of ſtate ; and not long after the arms of England were taken down from it, 
by a ſecond order. | 


In regard to the queſtion, whether the title of the father ſhould be givea to the ſon, it 
was reſolved in the negative. | 

Things being in this ſituation, it was imagined the ſon would not proceed to Rome ; and 
Urbino was propoſed, and approved by the cardinal his brother, as a place of reſidence for 
him, and an expreſs diſpatched to meet him in his route, and apprize him of theſe circum- 
ſtances. That perſon met him a few poſts on this ſide Florence; yet on he went, under the 
title of Count Douglas, and arrived at Rome very unexpectedly. 
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His immediate declaration there was, that he would receive none but thoſe who ſhould 
give him his father's title. On the firſt days after his arrival a few perſons of different ranks 
viſited him, which being known a ſevere reprimand was ſent them ; and expreſs orders iſſued, 
that no perſon ſhould preſume to give him that title. He then reſolved to quit Rome. But 
that reſolution held only a few days, as is faid, from the difficulty of knowing what place 
to retire to; and how the matter will end is extremely uncertain, though, it is probable, by 
his fixing on ſome place northward, where he can receive eafily the viſits and contributions 
of his party, and from whence he can join them upon occaſion. 

Had he declared, when the cardinal found he could not be acknowledged, that he de- 
fired to be in private; all ranks would then have received him with decency, and he would 
not have ſuffered the mortifications which he hath ſince undergone. 

The Romans had conceived him to be a debauchee. But his behaviour at Rome has. 
been perfectly ſober and affable. | 

The Roman government, it ſeems, allowed the father twelve thouſand crowns [about 
L. zooo ſterling] a year, the reverſion of which was ſettled on the cardinal for his life; and 
ſix thouſand crowns more were uſually given him, three at Chriſtmas, and three at Villegia- 
tura, which ſum has been refuſed to be allowed to the fon. 

The only riches left by the father are ſaid to be one hundred thouſand crowns ; which are 
lodged in the Bank at Rome. | 

I am now going ſouthward. When I ſhall have paſſed Lyons, I will ſend you ſome ac- 
count of that city, and the other general places of education, with which our countrymen 


have connexion in this kingdom. Afterward, a like account for Switzerland; and Italy, 


unleſs I ſhould get too much diſſipated,” 
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Extract from Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, 
vol. II. p. 440. 


6 [1506] WHEN the Seſſion was near an end, great complaints were made in both 
Houſes of the progreſs of popery in Lancaſhire, and of many inſolencies committed there, 
both by the laity and prieſts of that religion, Upon this a bill was brought into the Houſe 
of Commons, with clauſes that would have rendered the Bill paſſed againſt Papiſts, in the 
end of the laſt reign, effectual. This alarmed all of that religion; fo that they made very 
powerful, or, to follow the raillery of that time, very weighty interceſſions with the con- 
ſiderable men of that houſe. The court looked on, and ſeemed indifferent in the matter; 
yet it was given out, that ſo ſevere a law would be very unreaſonable, when we were in 
alliance with ſo many princes of that religion, and that it muſt leſſen the force of the 
Queen's interceſſion in favour of the Proteſtants that lived in the dominions of thoſe 
princes : the proceeding ſeemed rigorous, and not ſuited to the gentleneſs that the Chriſtian 
Religon did ſo particularly recommend, and was contrary to the maxims of liberty of con- 
ſcience and toleration, that were then in great vogue. It was anſwered, that the dependence 
of thoſe of that religion on a foreign juriſdiftion, and at preſent on a foreign Pretender to 
the crown, put them out of the caſe of other ſubjects, who might differ from the eſtab- 
liſhed Religion; ſince there ſeemed to be good reaſon to conſider them as enemies, rather 
than as ſubjects. But the application was made in ſo effectual a manner that the bill was 
let fall : and though the Lords had made ſome ſteps toward ſuch a bill, yet ſince they ſaw 
what fate it was likely to have in the Houſe of Commons, inſtead of proceeding farther in 
it, they diſmiſſed that matter with an addreſs to the Queen, that ſhe would give orders, 


both to the juſtices of peace and to the clergy, that a return might be made to the next Seſ- 
ſion of parliament of all the Papiſts in England,” 
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Ne XLVIII. 
To the Printer of the St. James's Chronicle. 


SIR, | 
AS the Roman Catholic clergy in all countries make à great merit of perverting ignorant 
and unwary Proteſtants, I beg leave, through your paper, to preſent to the public a nota- 
ble renunciation of an ignorant apprentice to an Engliſh maſter of a ſhip, who, having de- 
ſerted from his maſter, ſheltered himfelf from his reſentment amongſt thoſe holy fathers, 
who, to protect him, as the ſailors humorouſly call it, white-waſhed him. You may depend: 
upon it as a fact, being myſelf on the ſpot when it happened; it is as follows: 


The ABJURATION. 


I R—— J}—, ſon of R J—-—, from Burlington, in the dioceſe of York, in Eng- 
land, at the nineteenth year of my age, perſonally appearing in judgement, and kneeling 


before you, vicar of the inquifitor general of the ſtate of Genoa, having before my eyes the 


Holy Goſpels, which I touch with my own hands, and knowing that nobody can be ſaved 


out of that Holy Catholic Faith which is held, preached, and taught, by the holy mother 


church, that is, the Catholic Apoſtolic Roman Church, whoſe head and chief paſtor is, at 
preſent, his holineſs Clement the Twelfth; and agaiaſt which faith, I own, I am ſorry I 
have grievouſly erred, becauſe born of heretical parents, that is, Proteſtants of the Church 
of England, and being by them brought up and taught the errors and hereſies of the impious 
ſe of Proteſtants, I have held and believed them all, eſpecially that there are only two 
ſacraments in the church, that is, Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper; that in the Lord's Sup- 
per there is not really the true body and blood of Jesus CarisT, but in the uſe of it 
cnly. | 

That the ſacred images are not to be venerated ; that the ſaints in heaven do not pray for 
us, and therefore that they ought not to be invoked by us; that the Pope is not the true 
vicar of Cur15T, nor the viſible head of the church of Gop. 

That ſacramental confeſſion, the maſs and indulgencies, are mere inventions, and vain ſu- 
perſtitions of the Roman Catholics. 

That one may eat fleſh every day indifferently, and without exception, and other here- 
ſies, and ſuch like errors. But I being at preſent ſure of the truth of the holy catholic faith, 
and likewiſe ſure of the falſehood of the aforeſaid ſect, with a ſincere heart and unfeigned 
faith, I abjure, curſe, and deteſt all the aforeſaid hereſies, errors, and generally all and 
every other hereſy, error, and ſe, which contradicts the aforeſaid holy church, and I ſwear 
that TI never will believe nor aſſert the aforeſaid or any other hereſy, neither will I have fa- 
mil:arity or converſation in matters of the holy faith with heretics, or with perſons that are 
ſuſpcaed of herefies. I alſo ſwear and promiſe to fulfil and entirely perform all the penances 


that are, and {tall be, impoſed upon me by the holy othce. 
And 


70 


And in caſe I ſhould tranſgreſs any of theſe promiſes and oaths (which Gop forbid) 1 
oblige myſelf to undergo all the puniſhments - and 'chaſtiſements which are impoſed, and 
publiſhed. by the ſacred canons, and other general and particular conſtitutions againſt ſuch 
like tranſgreſſors, ſo may Gop aſſiſt me and theſe Holy Goſpels, which I touch with my own 
hands. 

IR J—— have abjured, ſworn, promiſed, and obliged myſelf as above, and I have 
recited, word by word, the preſent paper of my abjuration, which, with my own 
hands, &c. | | 

Jan. 7, 1766.. 


No XLIX. 
To the Printer of the St. James's Chronicle. 
0:12, | 


IBE G the fatour of you to infert the following extract from Dr. Burn's Eccleſiaſtical 


Law 3 and am, 
Your humble ſervant, 


The Form of Prayer for the zoth of January, and for the 29th of May, were of a dif- 


ferent complexion in the reign of king Charles II. from what they are now. Of which the 


reaſon is faid to have been this: The parliament, and other leading men, who called home 


King Charles II. (many of whom had been: concerned in oppoſing his father's meaſures) 


would not be called traitors; and required that a diſtinction ſhould be made between the 


commencement of the war, and the concluſion of it. They would not ſuffer the firſt oppo- 
ſition made to the meaſures of that unhappy prince to be ſtyled rebellion, notwithſtanding 
they diſapproved of the abolition of rhe regal government which enſued. 

And accordingly the offices for theſe two folemnities were drawn up without any reflec- 
tion on the firſt authors, or promoters of the oppoſition ; and in general breathe more a ſpi- 
rit of piety than of party, of humiliation than of revenge ; and throughout are modeſt, 
grave, decent, ſenſible, and devout. | 

King James II. altered theſe ſorms; and king William did not venture to reduce them to 
their primitive ſtate; and fo they have continued with very little variation (though not upon 
te ſame prudenrial confiderations) to this day. 

Of the difference between the Form of Prayer which was finſt drawn up for this ſervice, 
and uſed during the reign. of King Charles II. and the Form which is now uſed, the follow- 
ing are ſtriking Specimens. 


Office 


1 


Office of Charles II. 
Title thereof, and Rubric, 


A Form of Prayer, with Thankſgiving, to be uſed yearly, upon the 29th day of May, 
being the * of his r s birth, and happy return to his kingdoms. 


Collects. 

We yield thee praiſe and thankſgiving for our deliverance from thoſe great and apparent 
dangers wherewith we were compaſſed. 

O Gop, who by thy divine Providence and goodneſs didſt this day firſt bring into 
the world, and didſt this day. alſo bring back and reſtore to us, and to his own 
juſt and undoubted rights, our; moſt gracious Sovereign Lord thy Servant King Charles, 
preſerve his life, and eſtabliſh his throne, we beſeech thee. Be unto him a helmet 
of ſalvation againſt the face of his enemies, and a ſtrong tower of defence in the 


time of trouble! Let his reign be proſperous, and his days many! Let juſtice 


truth, and holineſs—let peace and love, and all chriſtian virtues, flouriſh in his time! let 
his people ſerve him with honour and obedience! and let him ſo duly ſerve thee on earth, 
that he may hereafter everlaſtingly reign with thee in heaven, through Jzsus CurisT our 


Lorp ! Amen. 
O Lorp our Gop, who upholdeſt and governeſt all things in heaven and earth, receive 


our humble prayers, with our thankſgivings, for our Sovereign Lord Charles, ſet over us 


by thy Grace and Providence to be our king; and fo, together with him, bleſs the whole 
royal family with the dew of thy heavenly ſpirit ; that they, ever truſting in thy goodneſs, 
protected by thy power, and crowned with thy gracious and endleſs fayour, may continue 
before thee in health, peace, joy, and honour, along and happy life upon earth, and after 
death obtain everlaſting life and glory in the kingdom of heaven, &c. 


Office of Janes II. now in uſe, as ſpecially authoriſed by an Order dated at St. Zames's, 
O#. 7, 1761, ſigned, BU TE. 


Title thereof, and Rubric, 


A Form of Prayer, with Thankſgiving to ALIS HTI Gop, for having put an end to the 
great rebellion, by the reſtitution of the king and royal family, and the Reſtoration of the 
government after many years interruption z which unſpeakable mercies were wonderfully 
completed upon the 29th of May, in the year 1660. And, in memory thereof, that day in 

every year is by act of Parliament appointed to be for ever kept holy. 

The act of parliament for the obſervation of this day ſhall be read publicly in all churches 

on the LoR D' 5-day n next before ; and the notice be given for the due obſervation of the ſaid 


day. 
Collects. 
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Collefs. 


We yield thee praiſe and thankſgiving for the wonderful deliverance of theſe kingdoms 
from the great rebellion, and all the miſeries and oppreſſions conſequent thereupon, under 
which they had ſo long groaned. We yield thee thanks for our deliverance from the unna- 
tural rebellion, uſurpation, and tyranny, of ungodly and cruel men. 

ALMIGHTY God, and heavenly Father, who, of thine infinite and unſpeakable goodneſs 
towards us, didſt in a moſt extraordinary and wonderful manner diſappoint and overthrow 
the wicked deſigns of thoſe traiterous, heady, and high-minded men, who, under pretence 
of religion, and thy moſt holy name, had contrived, and well-nigh eſſected the utter ruin 
and deſtruction of this church and kingdom; as we do this day moſt heartily and devoutly 
adore and magnify thy glorious name for this thine infinite goodneſs already vouchſafed to 
us; ſo do we moſt humbly beſeech thee to continue thy grace and favour towards us, that 
no ſuch diſmal calamity may ever again fall upon us. Infatuate and defeat all the ſecret 
councils of deceitful and wicked men againſt us. Abate their pride, aſſuage their malice, 
and confound their devices. Strengthen the hands of our now moſt gracious Sovereign, and 

all that are put in authority under him, with judgement and juſtice, to cut off all ſuch 
workers of iniquity, as turn religion into rebellion, and faith into faction; that they may 
never again prevail againſt us, nor triumph in the ruin of the monarchy and thy church 
among us. Protect and defend our Sovereign Lord the King, with the whole Royal Family, 
from all treaſons and conſpiracies. Be unto him. an helmet of ſalvation, and a ſtrong tower 
of defence againſt the face of all his enemies: clothe them with ſhame and confuſion ; but 
upon himſelf and his poſterity let the crown for ever flouriſh! So we thy people, and the. 
ſheep of thy paſture, will give thee thanks for ever, &c. 


i. 


Ne L. 
To the Printer of the St. James's Chronicle. 


SI Bs 

ASI ama member of the church of England, I cannot help being mortified when I 
meet with any thing (as I often do) to her diſadvantage in print. But though ſuch things 
diſturb me, my reaſon and conſcience will not allow me to think that moſt of thoſe things 
are not juſt and true; nay, I even think it undeniable, that if the church were to be re- 
formed according to ſome hints thrown out by thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be none of her 
friends, ſhe would be not only more defenſible upon the whole, but would come much 
nearer to the original idea of a truly Chriſtian church. However, I am not half ſo much 
provoked at ſecing her nakedneſs uncovered, in the efſays abovementioned, as to ſee her ſo 


miſerably defended by thoſe who undertake to anſwer them, and who ſecm to me to have 


2 | ; 170 


W 


no other arms (at leaſt to make uſe of no other) than the pointleſs and edgeleſs ones which 
have been ſo ofien battered amd blunted in the ſervice of popery. Nothing, for example, 
enn be more abfurd than to mix, as moſt of thoſe defenders do, the canſe of the Stuarts 
| I with the cauſe of the Church of England. It may be affirmed, with great truth, that the 
l| | Church of England never had worſe encmics than the princes of that family, The two firſt 
| | of them, under the pretence of taking her into their protection, made her appear, in the 
| [i] eyes of all other proteftant churches, as an abettor of almoſt as cruel perſecutions as were 
| | ever practifed by the church of Rome, for which church, perhaps, both of them, at the 
\ bottom, had at leaſt as much reſpeR as for the church of England. It was owing to the 
| Ih Stuarts that the church of England profefied and avowed the doctrine of the abſolute power 
f | | | of kings, of unlimited paſlive obedience, amd of che wnpardonable fin of Rekitance 3 doc- 
| [1 trines which, to her great ſhame and fcandal, ſhe was obliged to recant, when the neceſſity 
Wl 11 


1 of her affairs forced her to look after her own preſervation; and when her free- born ſons 
5 | would otherwiſe have had no option before them, but either the abſolute deſtruction of their 
| | liberties, properties, and perfonal ſafety, or the guilt of demnable rebellion. Nothing need 

4 be ſaid of the friendſhip of the two ſucceeding Stuarts, Charles II. and James II. for the 
N church of England, but that they were both papiſts, and made the church of England their 

N dupe, in their attemps to ruin the Proteſtant intereſt. With theſe facts and circumſtances 
in view, I own, that as a Church-of-England-Man, I can never think of theſe ſame Stuarts 
without horror and deteſtation, and cannot help pitymg from my heart the weakneſs of my 

| venerable, and, as it ſhould ſeem, ſuperannuated, Mother, that now, in her old age, and 
87 when fhe is flouriſhing under the protection of a race of illuſtrious princes, who have ever 
i been ſo attentive to her true honour and imereſt, ſhe ſhould retain, among the reft of her 

| forms, two ſuch reproachful ſervices as thoſe for the 3oth of January, and the 29th of May. 
| | Concerning the firſt of theſe, I fhall fay no more, after ſo much has been already ſaid on 
is | the ſubje&, than that, if I could cordially join in it, I could, with as little ſcruple of con- 
| j ſcience, ſay an Ora pro nobis upon my knees before the picture of St. Charles the Martyr. 
| The other ſervice, indeed, is not quite fo indecent in its expreſſions, but is equally excep- 
| | tionable on other accounts, as importing a moſt ſtrange inconſiſtency between the princi- 
| 7 ples and the practice of the ſubjects of the preſent Royal Family on the throne. I ſhall ex- 
| 4 
| 


Plain my meaning, Mr. Baldwin, by a little anecdote, which, I apprehend, may have eſ- 
caped the notice of the major part of your readers. When, upon the reſtoration of king 

| Charles II. this office of thankſgiving was firſt compoſed, the ſervice, upon the whole, was 
| | not- unſuitable to the reaſonable ſentiments of thoſe who thought monarchy preferable to 
the various fluctuating ſyſtems which had prevailed for ſome years before. The running 
title of the office then was, The King's Birth and Return. That, it ſeems, was preciſely the 

| object of public Thankſgiving. For though the Duke of York returned with the King, 
yet all the world knew he was a papiſt, and it was ſufficiemly underſtood, by the compilers 
of the office, that the people of England would not think themſelves bound to thank God 
for the return of a prince among them, whoſe religious and political principles were at utter 
enmity 
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enmity with their rights and liberties. On the other hand, it was not known that Charles 
was a papiſt as well as James, and there might be good hope that he would be a righteous 
king, and his reſtoration prove a bleſſing to his people. But, upon king Charles's deceaſe, 
king James thought proper to have the ſervice altered, and public thanks given for the re- 
turn of the royal family, as well as of the late King. And then likewiſe was the running title 
altered to The Reſtoration of the- Royal Family. And thus both the ſervice and the title ſtand 
in our Common-Prayer-Books to this hour. Methinks it would not be an impertinent queſ- 
tion to aſk, what reaſon the good people of England can have in the year 1766 to give 
Gop thanks for the Reſtoration of a King an hundred years ago, who, with his good will, 
would have delivered up our forefathers, bound hand and foot, to France, for the valuable 
conſideration of a penſion —of a King, who, by his profligate example, did all he could to 
corrupt the morals of his people—of a King, who occaſionally made a jeſt of all religion ; 
who did what in him lay to ruin public credit at home and abroad, who baſely diſſembled 
the real principles of the religion he privately eſpouſed, and who having, under the maſk 
of a Proteſtant, done all he durſt for the ſervice of popery for twenty-four years, died in 
the end a ſuperſtitious devotee to the idolatrous church of Rome? And, if theſe are not 
impertinent queſtions, which of our venerable paſtors will undertake to ſatisfy the man who 
ſhould aſk what reaſon have the loyal ſubjects of King George III. to commemorate, by a 
ſolemn Religious Thankſgiving, the return of a bigotted popiſh Prince, whom our virtuous 
proteſtant anceſtors found it neceſſary to dethrone, for his acts of tyranny againſt the laws 
and liberties of this free country ?—For the reſtoration of a Prince whoſe poſterity, or, if 
you pleaſe, whoſe Royal Family, are for ever excluded from the government of theſe kings» 


doms, on account of their bearing, by principle, the ſame rancorous malice to the public 


liberty of Great Britain, that their ill-ſtarred father did? What a delicious contraſt is this 
to our thank ſgivings for the Revolution on the Fifth of November, and for the ſucceſſive 
commemorations of the acceſſion of three gracious and good princes of the Houſe of Hano- 
ver, Fathers of their people, and faſt Friends to, and Protectors of, the civil and religious 
liberties of this happy country? Does our Liturgic Service want no reformation in this 
article? Can an abſurd inconſiſtency like this be defended, or varniſhed, by the moſt dex- 
trous clerical quibbler of the eſtabliſhment? No—1 chooſe not to ſay what I think upon 
the occaſion in terms which ſo ſtrange a ſoleciſm, both in religion and politics, calls for. 
Let facts ſpeak for themſelves. Whence have we had, within theſe very few years, ſo much 
more attention paid to the 29th of May, than for ſeveral years before? Whence ſo much 
gilded oak worn on that feſtival for two years by paſt, with inſcriptions plainly pointing 
the wiſhes of the wearer to another reſtoration? If theſe things are authoriſed, or encou- 
raged, by the real principles of the epiſcopal church of England, I care not if I turn preſ- 
byterian to-morrow, nor ſhould I be ſorry if every Proteſtant in Great Britain would follow 
my example. But I truſt, matters are not yet come to that paſs. Had this letter appeared 
in your Chronicle the laſt year about this time, I could not have anſwered ſor what might 
have happened to you for printing it, or to me for writing it, But we have now the ſatis- 
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faction of being quite ſafe under an adminiſtration, who have as warm hearts towards the- 


welfare of our Proteſtant government as either of us; and from whom every loyal ſubject of 
our gracious and amiable king has not only nothing to fear for publiſhing memorials of 
this kind, but much to hope that due attention will be paid to them, and proper meaſures 
taken, in due time, (whoever may oppoſe them) to deliver our church and conſtitution 
from the reproach of ſo glaring and opprobrious an incongruity. Iam, 
| S IR, 
May 27, 1766, Tuour's, &c. | 
THE COUNTRY CURATE OF JANUARY THE FIRST. 


— 


Ne LI. 
For the London Chronicle. 
Plan for preventin g the growth of popery in England *. 
Humbly propoſed to public conſideration. 


THE agents of Rome · papal have taken unwearied pains to ſubvert the proteſtant ſyſtem 


ever ſince the Reformation. Several critical conjunctures have been very alarming to the 


fons of liberty. At this day the papiſt is daring enough to ſpeak reproachfully of the Re- 
formation f. And to boaſt openly of his numerous perverſions of our people. Nor does 
he ſcruple to offer clouds of incenſe to a proſcribed, puſillanimous, and probably ſpurious 


Pretender to the Britiſh crown. 
To prevent further miſchief, with lenity, | 
Let all penal laws now in force againſt papiſts be repealed ; and no oath of allegiance be 


required of them. 

Let papiſts be regiſtered, and regiſters kept in every city, town, and pariſh. —The regiſ- 
ters be taken under the direction of the civil magiſtrates in the ſeveral counties; tranſmitted: 
to the Archbiſhops and Biſhops ; and delivered by them to parliament once a year for in- 


* Sce two valuable tracts, written by that faithful eminent divine the late Pr. Arthur Aſhley Sykes, firſt. 
publiſbed in the year 1746, during the rebellion, and now fold by T. Cadell, in the Strand, 


They are titled, | 7 
« Anenguiry how far papiſts ought to be treated as good ſubjects; and how far they are chargeable with 


the tenets commonly imputed to them.“ 

« The reaſonableneſs of mending and executing the laws againſt papiſts ; humbly offered to the conſide - 
« ration of all that have a regard for the dignity of our Sovereign and the liberty of Great Britain.” 

+ See, among other publications, A Free examination of the common methods employcd to revent 


44 the growth of popery.“ 
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ſpection, 
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ſpection, with ſuch obſervations as in their faithfulneſs and wiſdom ſhall ſeem meet: which 


regiſters and obſervations to be afterwards printed for information of the public. 

All landed eſtates belonging to papiſts be likewiſe regiſtered, | 

Popiſh houſes for public worſhip be licenſed by the juſtices in quarter- ſeſſion; and in ſuch 
numbers as they ſhall ſee reaſonable: and no worſhiping aſſemblies permitted but in thoſe 
licenſed houſes. | 

Officiating popiſh prieſts be licenſed, and conſtantly wear ſome badge or habit to diſtin- 
guiſh them. 

Unlicenſed prieſts not be permitted to reſide within the kingdom. 

No foreign miniſter be allowed an open chapel—only two domeſtic prieſts or chaplains 
for an ambaſſador, and one to every other miniſter—the chapels and chaplains of thoſe mi- 
niſters be regiſtered. 

No rites nor ceremonies of the popiſh religion be ſuffered without doors. 

A perſon convicted of perverting a Proteſtant to Popery, abject, intolerant Popery, be liable 
to the ſame puniſhment as thoſe other traitors who decoy away the King's ſubjects into foreign 
ſervice. 4 

A Proteſtant marrying a Papiſt forſeit all property to the next Proteſtant heir. 

A Proteſtant ſending his child, illiberally, to any popiſh ſchool or ſeminary of education, 
at home or abroad, be diſqualified from all offices of honor and emolument, and rendered 
incapable of any teſtamentary inheritance.—A papiſt being concerned in any ſchool or ſemi- 


nary of education for Proteſtants, as director, uſher, or teacher, be pilloried. 


Whoever educates the child of a Proteſtant in popiſh principles, be deemed a traitor. 

Papiſts not be allowed to ſend their children abroad for education. 

All ſchools and ſeminaries for education of the children of papiſts be licenſed Their 
teachers, male or female, regiſtered. 


No papiſt depart the kingdom without leave. 
The officers of the public revenue on the river Thames, and on the ſea-coaſt, and the 


maſters of the public packet-boats, to watch diligently all matters concerning popery; on 


- 


pain of diſmiſſion from their places, for default in that reſpect. 


Every papiſt to give ſecurity for his peaceable behaviour to the government, and alſo to 


deliver his heir into its cuſtody, when required, 

No papiit to be allowed other fire arms or weapons than thoſe permitted by the civil ma- 
giſtrate. 

The property of all papiſts, real or perſonal, at their deceaſe, to be equally divided, 
ſhare and ſhare alike, among their children or collateral heirs, peers excepted; in which 
caſe, ten thouſand pounds a year to be reſerved to the male heir of a duke, and fix thouſand 
to that of every other peer, where the eſtate will admit of it. 

The clergy of the Church of England to reſide upon their livings. 

The univerſities to preſent to all livings, without exception, of which papiſts are the 


patrons. Bo 
A naturalization act to paſs in favour of all foreign Proteſtants, 
4X 2 No 


{ yo8 } 


No papiſt to enjoy any place of honour, profit, or truſt under the government. 

The laws relating to popery to be comprized in one act of parliament, and that act printed 
four times a year in the public papers, and read in all churches and chapels, and proteſtant- 
diſſenting meeting-houſes throughout the kingdom. 

It is apprehended, that our Proteſtant free government, in thus ſeeking only its own 
ſafety, will avoid every unreaſonable and oppreſſive meaſure ; and that the papiſt will here- 
by find every civil grievance of which he now complains removed, and be liable to no penal- 
ty but what he ſhall bring voluntarily upon himſelf. 


b | A LOVER OF HIS KING 
Sept. 24, 1768. AND COVNERY, 


— —— — 


Ne LII. 


Advice to a young Painter at Rome, from London. 


Aug. 23, 1753. 

YOUR intention of ſtaying yet a couple of years, or more, abroad, is greatly com- 
mendable; for undoubtedly Italian, and eſpecially Roman air, when properly imbibed, is 
of all others the moſt pure and moſt nouriſhing to an artiſt. By this ſtay you will have the 
fineſt opportunity of ſtudying with advantage, and making acquaintances with many of our 
Principal nobility and gentry who may applaud and reward thoſe ſtudies hereafter. Bur 
beware, dear Sir, of even the kindneſſes of our good-natured, nay diſcerning, countrymen; 
and remember that employment from them or any one at Rome beyond a maintenance is 


only prefent eaſe and future mediocrity. I would be underſtood. I ſay employment in the 


common way. And as I certainly moſt ſincerely wiſh your advancement and perfection in 
your profeſſion, and know that, like the thorough-bred generous courſer, you are ſpringing 
upon the whip, ſo I ſhall take the liberty to ſuggeſt to you certain things as general rules 
to obferve; which rules do not proceed from vanity or an idea of ſuperior abilities, but ſim- 
ply from a plain honeſt heart, which means well towards you, and believes that they may 
ſerve in a degree to aſſiſt and inforce your own ſentiments in like manner as the bye-ſtander 
of ſmaller judgment influences and determines, at times, the gameſter who plays of greater 
reach and underſtanding. | „ 

What rules I would ſuggeſt are as follows; to wit, 

To defign and paint, after nature, fomething every day, be it ever ſo little, without in- 
termiſſion. 

To take of all ſubjects at times, even thoſe the moſt contrary to the natural genius; but 
to apply particularly to thoſe which are the moſt noble and graceful. 

To have always one painting in hand bigger, or at leaft as big, as the life, as a copy from 
the beſt maſters. SY 

To 
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Jo have likewiſe another painting always in hand of your own compoſition where the ſub- 
ject is complicated, to ſtretch the invention. 

To ſhew all your performances to all the different artiſts poſſible, be they friends or be they 
foes, thereby, by diſcourſe or inferences, to get at truth. 

To compare your works, as they are finiſhed, with thoſe of the old maſters, where there 
is a connection of ſubject or manner, be it ever ſo mortifying at firſt. 

To read the beſt poets for ideas, and the beſt writers of the lives of celebrated artiſts for 
judgment. 

To ſtudy fitneſs, or, in other words, propriety. 

To labor a difficulty long before it is given up. 

To copy in your own works no man's figures, but many people's turn of thinking. 

To keep in mind, that though excellence has been poſſeſſed of few, yet that it is aſſuredly 


attainable by many through reflection and labor; and that when it is attained ir affords the 


higheſt ſatisfaction and content of mind in the preſent to the owner, and conveys his memory 

revered and honoured to poſterity among the heroes who have loved, and have been uſeful 

to mankind. More, much more, might be added, but here I ſhall ftop, and I hope to ſtand 
excuſed by you from the goodneſs of my motive. 

To the ſame young Painter. 5 

London, January, 1754. 

PERHAPS application does more than genius; as might, I think, be proved, if neceſſary, 

both by the moderns and antients. 
Another means to ability and frankneſs is s treating a variety of ſubjects, though not imme- 
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diately concurring to a painter's principal ſcheme z and in this light I was greatly pleaſed to 


| obſerve, that in your late retreat to La Riccia you had begun a piece of landſcape. 


A third is, when upon a ſubject, to conſider how the chaſteſt, ableſt maſters would proba- 
bly have treated it had they been to have executed it. 

If you go into the country this ſummer, and ſhould not be better employed in ſuch caſe, you 
may execute for me the three following paintings; to wit, one a landſcape, where trees, a 
few catrle, and a piece of irregular ſtill tranſparent water, make the principal objects; with a 
clear ſky above. Another, where a river appears as in motion, with a bridge over it, a 
building on one fide of it; both bridge and building being of regular architecture, and with 
a clouded ſky, terminating in a ſtorm. A third, a view of a ſea-port, the water calm, with 
papal ſhipping, ſome houſes, and the country appearing at a diſtance to be painted ſrom the 
real objects themſelves, To wait for them your own time. 


Ne LIIL. 
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Ne LIL RES 


Saggio ſopra VOpera in Muſica. 
| 1763. 
A Guglielmo Pitt, 


Franceſco Algarotti. 


S' EMB RE RA ad alcuni aſſai ſtrano, che à voi, Uomo immortale, che nella voſtra 
nazione ſapeſte riaccendere il nativo valore, ſapeſte provedere per ſempre alla ſua difeſa, e 
la faceſte in un medeſimo anno trionfare nelle quattro parti del mondo, venga intitolato un 
ſcritto, che ragiona di poeſia, di muſica, di coſa di teatro. Ma pare che ignorino coſtoro, 
come il reſtitutore dell Inghilterra, Pamico del grand Frederigo ſa ancora munire il ſuo ozio 
cò preſidi delle lettere, e come quella ſua vittorioſa eloquenza, colla quale egli tuona in ſena- 
to, non E meno l' effetto della elevatezza del ſuo animo, che dello ſtudio da lui poſto nei 
Tulli, e nei Demoſteni anteceſſori ſuoi. Poſſa ſolamente queſto mio ſeritto eſſer da tanto, 
che, trovi anch' eſſo un luogo nell' ozio erudito di un tel Uomo, giunga ad ottenſe il ſuffra- 
gio di colui, che ne piu alti uffizi dello ſtato ha meritato l'ammirazione e Vapplauſo di tutta 
Europa. 


Piſa, 18 Decem. 1762. 


Saggio ſopra la Pittura. 
Dedicated to the Society for promoting Arts. 1763. 


On the 24th of June died at Piſa 
Count Algarotti, Chamberlain to the King of Pruſſia, Fellow of the Royal and PROP SER 
Societies of London, and of the Society for promoting Arts and Commerce. One of the 
moſt accompliſhed beneficent gentlemen in Europe, as his works and life have fully 


proved. 


Saggio ſopra l' Academia di Francia che E in Roma. 1763. 


Al Siqnor TOMMASO HOLLIS, 
Membro della Socicta Reale, E della Societa degli Antiquarj. 


(The only Dedication, and this againſt his conſent and knowledge.) 


FRANCESCO ALG ARO T TI, 


] | QUANTO differente ſia, nello fatto della pittura, dell' architettura e della ſtatuaria, 
14 I maniera del penſare di buona parte de' Franceſi da quella degl' Ingleſi, fi potra anche 
1 | | comprendere, valoroſo Signor mio, dal preſente Saggio, che io amantiſhmo delle buone arti 
$i intitolo a voi fautore e protettore di eſſe. Credono 1 Franceſi, che ſotto il felice loro cielo ſia 
nata 
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nata e creſciuta ogna coſa bella, e quaſi che ſtimino perduta opera e vana il cercare piu la. 
Gl'Ingleſi al contrario, per accreſcere il comune patrimonio delle arti, e delle ſcienze, ceicano 
ogni piu remoto angolo del globo: E non contenti di aver viſitato gli ultimi confini dell 
Europa, per raccogliere le prezioſe reliquie dell' antichità, IAfia Minore, e I'k.gitto, hanno 
penetrato il più addentro che è ſtato poſſibile nell' imperio della Cina affine di recarne nuove 
ricchezze anche nell' arte dello edificar le caſe, e del piantare i giardini. Quello che facevano 
i Romani in ordine ai modi di combattere e alle armi, che cambiavano aſſai ſovente con quelle 
delle nazioni da eſſo loro vinte, e meſcolavano colle propric; quel medeſimo fauno ora gl” Ing leſi 
colle arti, e colle ſcienze delle Naz ioni, le quali hanno vinte in certa maniera col t1atl.co. 

E ben fi puo dire, che quanto lungi ſpirano i venti, altrettanto fi eſtende il loro potere, e la 
nobile loro curioſita. Ogni ragione d'arti, ſieno utili o aggradevoli alla ſocietà civile, che 
fioriſcono quale in queſta, quale in quell' altra parte del mondo, le ha raccolte tutte nel ſuo 
ſeno la nuova Accademia Ingleſe fondata in queſti ultimi tempi ad onore del Secolo, e a 
beneficio del genere umano. Quelle efficacemente ella protegge, quelle nudriſce del con- 
tinuo, quelle con premj veramente regj promove ed eccita a metter frutti, e fiori; onde ha gia 
receyuto nuovi comodi, e nuovi ornamenti il bel paeſe, che e il ſeggio maggiore della induf- 
tria e della liberta. In cotal guiſa eſſo diviene Pemporio, e il centro del mondo. Ed ora i 
fcorgera verificarſi piu che mai, che incominciando dalla teoria delle comete, e venendo alla 
coſtruzione dello aratolo, noi ſiamo quaſi che di ogni coſa debitori alla rettitudine, ed alla in- 
ſtancabilita del penſare de voſtri compatrioti. A tal nobile Accademia, a cui con tanto onore 
hanno novellamente degnato di aſcrivermi, vorrei pure in qualche modo aſſer utile anch' io. 


Mi ſuggerite vol i mezzi, 
Se la preghiera mia non è ſuperba, 


di ottenere un cosi bel fine. In tanto io per me non ci veggo miglior via, che ſopra le buone 
arti ſcriver coſa degna, fe e poſſibile, della approvazion voſtra, valoroſo Signor mio, il quale 
ſiete vita ed anima di quell' Accademia, pieno di pubblico ſpirito, e nĩun' altra coſa volgente in 
cuore, che la maggior gloria della patria voſtra, e il maggior bene degli uomini. 

| Piſa, 2 Febbrajo, 1763. 
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Ne LIV. 
The Prince of Biſcari. 


Mr. Young, ſon of Sir William Young, in a journal he publiſhed in 1772, of an excur- 
ſion over Sicily and Italy—ſpeaking of the polite ſociety of the inferior towns, conſiſting of 
officers and ruined nobles—here and there, indeed you will find a man, like the Prince of 
Biſcari, whom a juſt ſenſe of the irretrieveable fortune of his order and country hath given 
up to arts, literature, and all the taſtes of a reſined retirement. 

The Prince lives at Catanea, and has a general muſeum, free and open to every one; of 
which the collection of Etruſcan vaſes is very fine, and has diſcovered and collected the 
remains of the ruins of Catanea and Syracuſe, There is a deſcription of his muſeum by 


abbate Seſtini of Florence. 1776. 


— — — 
N' LV. 

THOMAS HoLLIs, an Engliſhman, an aſſertor of Liberty at all times, 
a well-wiſher to all ingenuous purſuits, is deſirous of preſenting a 
caſe of mathematical drawing inſtruments to Cavalier John Baptiſt 
Piraneſi, his friend. London, Sept. 1, 1769. 


Roma, 4 Marzio, 1770. 

FU con Piacere, o Signore, il voſtro dono ammirato inviatomi per mezzo del Sig. Tommaſo 
Jenkins: dopo che ſvitato fu il caſſetino in preſenza di huomeni liberi e nell eſercizio an- 
cora delle arti liberali, quali meco inſieme ad una voce diſſero: viva il Sig". Hollis, viva gli 
Ingleſi, e le arti liberali in Inghilterra, e gli amatori che le incoraggiſcono coſiche queſti ve 
ne ringraziano, come ſe per eſſe foſſe, il dono a me deſtinato; eſſendo per anch' effi participi 
degli ſteſſi doni, per aver precorſo con il merito loro il paeſe ove non v'e Tirannide: ma 
che mediante i buoni cittadini liberi per mezzo delle virtuoſe loro fatiche, ſi fanno participi 
de beni della vita. Da tutti ammirata la prezioſita del dono in tutte le ſue parti, ne ft ap- 
plaudita la ſimmetrica ſua diſpoſizione. Furono poi lette o Sig". le voſtre lettere per le quale 
nel noſtro libero eſſere vie piu ci confermiamo : mentre eſcercitiamo libere profeſſioni; e 
del peſo grande di poche parole ci ſembro in qual punto eſſere poſti nel centro della 
Liberta. 

Rendovi grazie, o Sig”. ſide paſſati, che del preſente dono. Viva dunque il Sig". Hollis 
vero cittadino del mondo libero, e viva in fine il Sig*. Hollis che avendo preſentato alla So- 
cieta deg'Antiquarij di Londre, il mio Libro de Camini, ho gjuſto motivo di rendergli ce 
dovute grazie. 

Mi do coraggio vie piu 8 Sig. a proſequire le ſtudio delle arti liberali, 

| State ſano. 

D. V. S. Ili'me. 


Umillimo ed obbedientiſſimo ſervitore, 


Gio BaTTiSTA PI RANEsS1I. 
No LVI. 
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Ns LVI. 


To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


SIR, London, June 4, 1758. 
T H E following notification, in French, from Peterſburg, iving advice of books (by 
way of preſent) received in that city, from London, was lately tranſmitted hit ger; with a 
deſire that the ſaid notification might be printed, both in Engliſh and French, in your uſeful 


Chronicle; for the ſatisfaction of the perſons who were ſo obliging as to ſend thoſe preſents 
from hence. I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
E. 


De St. PETERBOURG. 

UN exemplaire des Letters of John Locke, concerning Toleration, & un de la nouvelle 
Edition de la Grammatica Anglica Walliſi, relies en maroquin, & addreſſes de Londres par 
un citoyen du monde, à la bibliotheque de VAcademie Imperiale des Sciences de St. P-ter- 
bourg, (comme auſh un exemplaire de ladite Gramaire addrefſc a PUniverſite de Ruiſcau:) 
vient de decouvrir ici ala douane; et de remettre aux endroits de leur deſtination, le Con- 


ſeiller d'Etat Mr. de Steblin, Membre et Secretaire perpetuel de PAcademie Imperiale des 
Sciences. 


From St. PETERSBURG. | 
A Copy of the Letters of John Locke concerning Toleration; and one of the new Edition 
of Dr. Wallie's Engliſh Grammar, bound in Turkey; and directed, from London, by à Citi- 
zen of the World, to the Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peterburg, (as 
alſo a Copy of the ſaid Grammar, addrefled to the univerſity of Ruiſcau) has been received 
at the Cuſtom-houſe here, and ſent as directed. Signed Mr. de Stehlin, Counſellor of State, 
Member and perpetual Secretary to the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 


London, June 8, 1768. 
A Citizen of the World, returns thanks to M. de Stehlin, Counſellor of State, Member 


and perpetual Secretary of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St, Pcterſburg, and to 
I. L. for their good offices. _ 
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Ne LVII. 
Character of the late Dr. Brown, Vicar of Newraſtle. 
[Firſt publiſhed in the St. James's Chronicle.) 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiſer. 


S I R, 


THERE is a tribute of candid Report due to the memory of men of genius and learning, 
how unfortunate ſo ever they may have been in the application of their talents, or however 
they may have fallen ſhort of that approbation, which the public has given to men of 
much inferior abilities, at the ſame time that it hath been denied to them, I would endea- 
your to apply this reflection to the caſe of the unhappy Leucopheus, who has juſt finiſhed his 
mortal courſe, in a way which ſome people may think has fully juſtified the world in the 
unfavourable ſentiments that were ſo generally entertained of his literary conduct. Lento- 
pheus is now out of the reach of every man's reſentment, as well as of every man's envy ; 
and I would willingly hope that a few diſpaſſionate reflections upon his fortunes and his fate, 
from a perſon who knew ſomething of him at different times of his life, may not be offenſtye 
to thoſe who have candor enough to make the requiſite allowances for errors and frailties, 
which, as they were not peculiar to him, ſo neither did they exceed in meaſure or malig- 
nity, errors and frailties, which have been excuſed in others who had but a ſmall portion of 
his merit to qualify them. Merit he certainly had, and merit will be allowed him by the- 
capable readers even of ſuch of his writings as convey the moſt ſtriking idea of the author's. 
mental infirmities. x 

Few men have given earlier proofs of capacity and erudition than Leucopheus, His rifing 


genius was marked and diſtinguiſhed by the zendered patronage of ſome who had gained, 


and of others who thought they were gaining the ſummit of fame in the republic of letters. 
With certain of the latter Leucopheus entered into the moſt intimate connection, upon the 
aſſurance of being conducted, in virtue of that alliance, to as much reputation, and as great 
a proportion of emolument as he had reaſon to look for. A fatal ſtep! which he never 
afterwards could retrieve, when he moſt deſired it. Had he preſerved his independency,. 
he had preſerved his probity and honour ;. but he had parts, and he had ambition, The 
former might have eclipſed a jealous conrpetition for fame; the latter laid him open to prac- 
tices proper to prevent it. No arts or allurements were omitted to attach him to a party, 
which eaſily found the means to conſign him to contempt the moment it was ſuſpected that he 
was uneaſy in his bonds, and that he was meditating expedients to break them. 

An intimate friend ſpent a long evening with him, when he was erally on the road to 
his ruin ; that is to ſay, when he was going to confirm and cultivate the alliance above- 


mentioned. Leucophaus's proſpects were then talked over. He was warned to be aware of 
conſequences ; 
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conſequences; but the connection was formed, and muſt be adhered to; and they who had 
heard Leucophæus harangue on that occaſion, concerning the world with which he was going 
to engage, and concerning what would become him in his commerce with it, would have 
ſworn that nothing could ſurprize his prudence, nothing pervert his integrity. 

Splendid and decorated Guide Pets, promiſing ſtraight and eaſy roads, often ſtand at 
the head of dirty, crooked lanes. Theſe were pointed out to Leucophæus at his firſt ſetting 
forwards, He ſoon found them fallacious indexes: He had the ſatisfaction, however, to 
have one example immediately before him, that ſhewed how well it might be worth the 
while of an Aſpirant to turn and wind about, and even to be a little bemired, in order to 
come at a comfortable lodging, clean linen, and a complete change of raiment. 

But theſe were bleſſings which were not intended for Leucephaus. The tempter could 
have given him the clue, which would have led his pupil through all difficulties ; but that 
might have ſpoiled his own game. He contented himſelf therefore with eſcorting Leucophans 
to the thickeſt of the filth, and there he fairly left him to the ſcorn and deriſion of lookers 
on; calmly obſerving, with a ſhrug, “If the man till expoſe himſelf who can belp it.” 

It happened, however, that out of this piteous condition Leucophæus emerged, and with 
that vigor as in a great meaſure to recover his eſtimation. And here the tempter fa it ne 
ceſſary to ſtrike in again. A little coaxing procured an act of oblivion for one of the erueleſt 
inſults that could be offered to an ingenuous mind; and to ſhew the ſincerity of his reconci- 
lation, the firſt thing Leucephaus did was to disfigure one of his capital performances, by 
copying the ungracious manner of the grand exemplar. 

At what period Leucophaus loſt himſelf with the public every one knows. At the ſame 
inſtant was he deſerted by the alliance, and fo apprebenſive were they leſt he ſhould once 
more find ſuch encouragement for his powers as might throw their importance into obſcu— 
rity, that ſome pains were taken to have ce door of preferment ſhut againſt him, even 
where the recommendation of the alliance would have been of no ſervice to him, had it been 
kept open. But they ſucceeeded; and in that ſucceſs added one more to the many inſtances 


. upon record of the power and proclivity of many a man to do miichief, where he has neither 


the power nor inclination to do gocd. Certain fragments in the laſt thing Leucophæus com- 
mitted to the preſs, throw ſome faint light upon this part of his hiſtory. 
Leucopheus now found himſelf in a wide world at enmity with him on every ſide. What 


was he to do? Should he return to the paths of truth and probity, to which he had been 


ſo long a ſtranger? Alas! his credit, his wcight was gone. His early connections had left 


a ſtain upon his character, which the after- conduct of an angel could hardly have diſcharged 


from the minds of honeſt men. It appearcd, by ſome very remarkable evidence, that he was 
ſuſpeRed to be the ſcout of the alliance, even to the very laſt. It has ſince appeared, that 
his moſt zealous remonſtrances againſt the imputation could not perfectly clear him of that 


ſuſpicion, What remained then for him, but to do———what numbers (perhaps a majority) 


of his brethren had done before him—— what his original pa:rc us and conductors were then 


doing — what the dextrous part of mankind generally fin their account in doing. In one 


1 word, 
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word, he temporized, but with this difference from the calmer ſpeculators of the g ound 
before them he made his evolutions too quick and viſible. Unhappily for him, the changes 
in the upper regions were frequent, ſudden, and unforeſeen. To theſe he accommodated 
himſelf without heſitation, and it was impoſſible that ſo immediate and ſo nimble tranſitions 
in ſo conſpicuous a character ſhould not give the cue to the public to mark him, rather than 
an hundred others who really temporized no Teſs than he, but who had the diſcretion not to 
notify it upon paper, or (if that was unavoidable in an occafional fermon or fo) who had 
the art to balance fo cleverly as to leave matters in that ſort of ſee-ſaw way which affords the 
public no clear indications of their preſent attachments. Common fame ſays that the laſt 
effort of Leucophæus genius was a panegyric on the E— of C m. This, probably, the 
fad cataſtrophe of the author broke off abruptly; otherwiſe the public had been favoured 
with it ere this. What the brotherhood in general think of the noble E—1, we ſhall hardly 
be informed in print before the end of January. Such is the difference between Impetue/ity 
and Diſcretion, in committing the ſame ſin. 
The laſt province allotted to Leucophæus was of a ſort which implied a civil diſmiſſion from 
l all his expectations at home. It is ſaid to have been planned in a conſultation of caſuiſts, 
Ml | upon the ſame conſiderations which induce phyſicians to fend their patients to Bath, when 
| they chuſe not to be longer troubled with their hypochondriacal complaints in town. Leu 
cophaus was evidently, contemptuouſly, unaccountably neglected ; and the public was eternally 
| aſking, Why? He was a femporixer. What then? is not femporizing the cardinal vir- 
| ſi tue of the age? Is it not almoſt the ſingular merit of that claſs of men to which Leucopæus 
belonged? To whomſoever his trimming character was obnoxious, it ſhould not have been 
ſo to thoſe who denounce utter excluſion againſt all who are inflexibly tenacious of unpolite 
truths. Is an obſequious blockhead a greater credit to the cauſe he eſpouſes, or a oreater 
© ornament to the maſter who employs him, than an obſequious genius? No. But the for- 
mer will be quiet, every way quiet; and geniuſes are apt to ſpeculate, and ſpeculation is 
apt to run foul of ſyſtem, and to do miſchief, even where the meaning is good enough: aye, 
l I there was the rub. Leucophæus ſpeculated once upon a time on his quiet brethren, in the 
| 


1 midſt of their repoſe; and for this he has ever ſince been called an impudent vriter. But 


| | j has it been duly confidered in what reſpectable ſchool he learned his impudence ? Did he 
| | bring any thing from that ſchool but his impudence And why ſhould not zmpudence do as 

much for him as it has done for others? So reaſoned the public. And they who 
| perhaps would not have employed Leucophaus where an honeſter man was to be had, could 
ſuggeſt no reaſon to themſelves why he ſhould not be employed by thoſe who were no honeſ- 
| ter than himſelf. 

| | At length the diſpute is ended. An office was contrived which would anſwer the higheſt 
f I demands of his ambition. He was to be the Solomen to a Queen of 9heba. A little ſolemn 
8941] grimace in the quarter where it was firſt propoſed drew him to act his part in this egregious 
1 farce, Of all the men upon earth Leucophæus was the laſt to ſuſpect deſign, when any 


Bir. thing was ſaid to his advantage. Compliments on this occaſion were not ſpared ; and as they 
| | 
came 
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came from the white-bearded fellow no gull was ſuſpected. Intoxicated with this proſpect 
he became, what his inſidious coaxers wanted to have him perfectly ridiculous. After 
ſome time, the loudneſs of the laugh rouſed him from his reverie. The length of the nap had 
ſobered him. He enquired ſeriouſly of thoſe who knew the beſt where all this was to end, 
and—behold! it was all a dream. The reflection was too much for the feeling indignant ſpirit: 
of Leucopbæus. A ſpeedy end was put to it by an act of deſperation z for which, perhaps, 
at the finat day of account, not Leucophæus alone ſhall be anſwerable. I am, 
SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, . 
ZXZACUS. 


Ne LVIIL. 


To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 


SIR, Dec. 20, 1763. 
THERE has lately been made to the Britiſh Muſeum a valuable addition of many 
volumes of ſcarce tracts, with not a few manuſcripts ; whether it may be hoped that the tract 
of Lord Bacon, mentioned by Inpartial, is to be found among them, we will not pretend 
to ſay. Thoſe tracts were collected by a private gentleman, by command of king Charles II. 
who, after the gentleman had, with the greateſt aſiiduity, diligence, and fidelity, completed 
his taſk, was mean enough to offer him ſuch a price for the collection as he could not accept 
of. The books remained in the collector's family till 1761, when they were purchaſed by 
Lord Bute for between C. 3 and 400. But as it was much to be regretted that ſuch a va- 


luable collection ſhould be ſhut up in any private library, to which no acceſs can be had, as 


there may be to ſeveral noblemen's libraries at Paris, his Majeſty returned to Lord Bute 
the money he gave for the books, and preſented them to the Britiſh Muſeum. A corre- 
ſpondent favoured us ſome time ago with a particular account of this royal preſent to the 
public, in the following words : | 

« An exact collection of all the books and pamphlets on both fides, printed from the 


beginning of the year 1641, to the corovation of King Charles the Second, 1661. And 


near one hundred manuſcripts never yet in print, The whole containing 30,000 books and 


tracts uniformly bound, conſiſting of 2000 volumes, dated in the moſt exact manner, and 
ſo carefully preſerved as to have received no damage. The catalogue of them makes 12 
volumes in folio, and they are ſo marked and numbered that the leaſt treatiſe may be 


readily found, and even the very day on which they became publick, is wrote on moſt of 
them, ; 


&« Thi, 
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This collection coſt great pains and expence, and was carried on ſo privately as to 
eſcape the moſt diligent ſearch of the uſurper, who hearing of them, uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to obtain them, They were ſent into Surry and Eſſex, and at laſt to Oxford, the 
then library keeper Dr. Barlow, being a friend to the collector; and under his cuſtody 
they remained till the Doctor was made Biſhop of Lincoln, as appears by the underwritten 
letter from the Biſhop to the collector. 


A Copy of the Biſhop of Lincoln's Letter, 
«© My good Friend, Oxon, Feb. 6, 1676. 


© I am about to leave Oxford, my dear mother, and that excellent and coſtly collec- 
* tion of books which have fo long been in my hands; now I entreat you either to remove 
te them, or ſpeak to my ſucceſſor, that they may continue there till you can otherwiſe 
* conveniently diſpoſe of them. Had I money to my mind, I would be your chapman 
* for them. But your collection is ſo great, and my purſe ſo little, that I cannot compaſs 
* it, It is ſuch a collection (both for the vaſt number of books, and the exact method in 
ce which they are bound) as none has, or can poſſibly have, but yourſelf. Ihe uſe of ſuch 
il * a collection might be of exceeding benefit to the publick, both in church and ſtate, were 
| « jt placed in ſome fafe repoſitory, where learned and ſober men might have acceſs to the 
| « uſe of it; the fitteſt place for it (both for uſe and honour) is the King's, Sir Thomas 
| “ Bodlie's, or ſome publick library; for in ſuch places it might be the moſt ſafe and uſe- 
ful. I have long endeavoured to find benefactors, and a way to procure it for Bodlie's 
« library, and I do not deſpair but ſuch a way may be found, in good time, by 
[ | | « Your affectionate Friend, 
| ll «© THOMAS LINCOLN," 
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| U N* LIX. 
Anthony Collins. 


ON the death of Anthony Collins, the following character of him was publiſhed in 

10 the papers: he | | 

Wi On Saturday laſt died at his houſe in Harley-Square, Anthony Collins, Eſq. He was re- 
markably the active, upright, and impartial magiſtrate z the tender huſband, the kind parent, 
0 the good maſter, and the true friend. 
WT He was a great promoter of literature in all its branches; and an immoveable aſſertor of 
144 univerſal liberty in all civil and religious matters. | 
1 | Whagever his ſentiments were in certain points this is what he declared at the time of 


| his death; viz. that as he had always endcavoured, to the beſt of his ability, to ſerve | 
| | Gop, 
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Gor, his king, and his country, ſo he was perſuaded he was going to that place which 
God had prepared for them that love him; Un preſently afterwards he ſaid, © the catholic 
« religion is, to love Gop and to love man. 

He was an eminent example of temperance and ſobriety, and one that had the true art 
of living. His worſt enemies could never charge him with any vice or immorality. 


Wrote by Baron, in a copy of an Hiſtorical Eſſay en The Articles, 1724. A ſingular book, 
faid to be by Anthony Collins. 
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THE Parliament, weighing how prone the people were to adore the ſhadow of the late 
King, though the ſubſtance was deſtroyed, cauſed his ſtatue that was ſet up at the Weſt 
end of the cathedral of St. Paul's to be pulled down; and that alſo in the Royal Exchange, 
over which they cauſed to be wrote this motto: 

Exit Tyrannus Regum ultimus 
Anno Libertatis Angliæ reſtitutæ primo 
Anno Domini 1648. Fanuarii 30. 

They likewiſe cauſed that badge of monarchy the King s- arms to be defaced and ex- 
punged out of all churches, chapels, and places of publick worſhip, and courts of judi- 
carure throughout their dominions, and this indeed was a means to make the giddy people 
forget the garlick and onions of Egypt they much hankered after. 

Vide Britannia Triumphalis, or a Britiſh Hiſtory of the Wars, from the death of the 

late King to the diſſolution of the laſt parliament. 12mo, 1654. Very ſcarce. 


— — 


No LXI. 
Portrait de M. Voltaire. 


[Picked up at Paris - ſeems to be well underſtood—communicated by Abbe Llanglois.] 


VOUS me demandes le portrait de M. de Voltaire, que vous ne connoiſſés, dites vous, 
que par ſes ouvrages, c'eſt deja beau coup felon mc.i, que de connoitre I'auteur, mais vous 
voulés voir l'homme: je vais eſſayer de vous peindre l'un et Vautre. MF. de Voltaire eſt au 
deſſous de la taille des grands hommes, c'eſt à dire un peu audeſſus de la mediocre; je parle 
aux naturaliſtes, ainſi point de chicane ſur l'obſeryation ; il eſt maigre, d'un temperamment 
ſec, il a la bile brulée, les yeux etincellans, et malins, tout le feu que vous trouveres dans 
ſes ouvrages, il Ya dans ſon action vif juſqu'a Vetourderie, c'eſt une ardeur, qui va, qui re- 

5 | vien't, 


11 


vien't, qui vous eblouit, qui petille: un homme ainſi conſtitue ne peut pas manquer d'etre va- 
letudinaire, et la lame uſe le fourreau; gai par complexion, ſerieux par regime, ouvert ſans 
franchiſe, politique ſans fineſſe, ſociable ſans amis, il ſait le monde, et il l'oublie; le matin 
Ariſtippe, et le ſoir Diogéne, il aime les grandeurs, et mepriſe les grands, il eſt aiſe avec 
eux, contraint avec ſes &gaux, il commence par la politeſſe, continue par la froideur, et finit 
par le degour, il aime la dur, et ſ'y ennuie, ſenſible ſans attachement, voluptueux ſans paſ- 
fion, il ne tient a rien par choix, et tient a tout par inconſtance : raiſonable ſans principe, ſa 
raiſon a ſes acces comme la folie des autres; Veſprit droit, le coeur injuſte. Il penſe à tout 
et ſe moque de tout; libertin ſans temperamment, il ſcait auſſi moraliſer ſans meurs, vain a 
Vexces, mais encore plus intereſle, il travaille moins pour fa reputation, que pour de Vargent, 
il a faim et ſoif, enfin il ſe preſſe a travailler, pour ſe preſſer de vivre, il eſt fait pour jouir 
et il veut amaſſer. 

Voila l'homme, voici l'auteur. Ne potte, les vers lui coutent tres peu, cette facilité lui nuit, 
et il en abuſe, et ne donne preſque rien d' achevẽ; ecrivain facile, ingenieux, elegant, apres 
la poeſie ſon metier ſeroit Phiſtoire, s'il faiſoit moins de raiſonnement, et jamais de parallele, 
quoiqu', il en faſſe quelque fois d'afſes heureux. M. de Voltaire dans ſon dernier ouvrage a 
voulu ſuivre la maniere de Bayle, il tache de le copier en le cenſurant. On a dit depuis long- 
tems, que pour faire un ecrivain ſans raiſon et ſans prejuges, il faudroit, qu'il n'evit ni reli- 
gion, ni patrie, ſur ce pie 1a M. de Voltaire marche a grands pas vers la perfection: on ne 
peut d'abord Vaccuſer d'etre partiſan de ſa nation; on lui trouve ati contraire un tic apro- 
chant de la manie des viellards, ces bonnes gens vantent toujours le paſſe, et ſont mEcontens 
du preſent. M'. de Voltaire eſt toujours mecontent de ſon pais, et loue avec ences, ce qui 
eſt à mille lieues de lui. Pour la religion on voit bien qu'elle eſt indeciſe a ſes regards, ſans 
doute il ſeroit homme impartial, que l'on cherche, ſans un petit levain d'antijanſeniſme 
trop marque dans ſes ouvrages. M'. de Voltaire a beaucoup de litterature Etrangere, et 
Frangoiſe, et de cette erudition melee, qui eſt fi fort a la mode aujourd' hui, politique, 
phyſicien, geometre, et il eſt tout ce qu'il veut, mais toujours ſuperficiel, incapable d'appro 
fondir, il faut pourtant avoir l'eſprit bien deliẽ pour cfleurer comme lui les matieres: il a le 
gout plus delicat, que fur. Satyrique ingenieux, mais critique, il aime les ſciences abſtraites, 
et l'on ne ſ'en Etonne point; il veut ſe donner pour quelque choſe de plus Cleve, que ne Veſt 
un ſimple poëte: on lui a reproche de n'etre jamais dans un milieu raiſonnable, tantot miſan- 
trope et tantdt Satyrique outre, pour tout dire en un mot, M-, de Voltaire veut étre un 
homme extraordinaire, et i] Veſt à coup fur, | 
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But what, after all, is this attack? Why, the Biſhop, it ſeems, thought fayourably of a 
dunce, then his acquaintance, 'and entertained ſome unfavourable ſentiments of a wit, after- 
wards his friend. And what is there in all this, (admitting the fact to be as is related) 
which can be thought to leſſen the character of the learned prelate? What great man has 
never made an acquaintance with a little one? or, what wiſe man has never been miſled by 
prejudice? I am not in the ſecret of the Biſhop's hiſtory, but I could tell the Doctor of many 
dull men whom this generous prelate has had the condeſcenſion to treat with more civility 
than they deſerved: and if he has had his prejudices againſt ſome ingenious men, I could 
tell him how frankly, upon better information, they have been given up. The truth is, 
theſe petty cavils give no ſhock to a great character, which ever ſuſtains itſelf by its own 
proper merits, and is ſure to have juſtice done it, when the offenſive ſplendor of thoſe me- 
rits is withdrawn. For, as his great friend (to whom, and to dulneſs, the Biſhop has long 
ſince atoned for any injuſtice he might formerly have done to either) ſaid divinely well, 

« Direct we feel their beam intenſely beat; 
© 'Theſe ſuns of glory pleaſe not till they ſet.” 
I am, SIR), 
May 6, 1765. Your humble ſervant, 


; 3 
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To the Printer of the Public Advertiſer. 


SIR, 


OBSERVING in your paper of May 10 ſome ſtriftures upon an ode to T. Edwards, 
Eſq. aſcribed to Dr. Akenſide, it brought to my mind another piece of poetry, intituled, 
The Pleaſures of Imagination, publiſhed above twenty years ago, and afcribed to the fame 
author; in which are the following lines: 


* Others of graver mien, behold; adorn'd 

“ With holy enſigns, how ſublime they move, 
« And, bending oft their ſanctimonious eyes, 

* Take homage of the ſimple-minded throng, 

* Ambaſſadors of Heaven.” 


This paſſage, it ſeems, gave offence to the learned writer, who is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſubject of the little piece of ſatyr inſcribed ro Mr. Edwards above-mentioned ; and who, in 
a preface to ſome Remarks on ſeveral Occaſional Reflections, publiſhed in 1744, calls theſe 
lines “ an Inſult on the whole Body of the Chriſtian Clergy ;*” and comments upon them 


thus : 
44 2 « And 


Tt, 


&« And well do they [the clergy] deſerve his moral ridicule, ſuppoſing them to be drawn 
« like; for, if I underſtand any thing of colouring, the features are pride, hypocriſy, fraud, 
* and impoſture. I call it an inſult on the whole body of the clergy, becauſe I know of no 
„part of them who hold that the miniſtry of the goſpel (or, as St. Paul calls it, of Recon- 
te ciliation) was given them by the religion of CRRIsT, but hold likewiſe, with the ſame 
* apoſtle, (who ſpeaks of himſelf here as a fimple miniſter of the goſpel) that they are Am- 
ce baſſadors for CurisT.” | 

Whether Dr. Akenſide intended the deſcription contained in theſe lines for the whole body 
of the Chriſtian Clergy, muſt be left to his own conſcience; for I do not know that he ever 

explained himſelf farther upon the ſubject. If he included the whole body of the clergy in 

the deſcription, it is doubtleſs an Inſult upon them all: but, in my opinion, there is no oc- 
caſion to underſtand the words in that extent: the lines contain a deſcription of a ſort of per- 

ſonal demeanour, which Dr. Akenfide himſelf muſt have known is not common to ALL the 
clergy. And it 1s obvious enough, that it coſt the learned commentator ſome pains to 

accommodate the poetry with his interpretation. But let us now attend to another piece of 
poetry. 

In the year 1743 (the year immediately preceding the publication of this reproof to Dr. 
Ak enſide) came out a pompous edition of the Dunciad in quarto, enriched with ſome addi- 
tional remarks, as we are informed in an advertiſement placed immediately after the title 
leaf, and ſigned with the initials W. W. The world (with what juſtice I pretend not to 
ſay) aſcribed theſe additional remarks on the Dunciad to the ſame learned hand who com- 
mented as above upon the paſſage cited from Dr. Akenſide's poem. 

In this edition of the Dunciad we meet with the following lines, at page 113: 


e He ceas'd, and ſpread the robe; the crowd confeſs 
The rev'rend Flamen in his lengthened dreſs. 

* Around him wide a ſable army ſtand, 

© A low-born, cell-bred, ſelfiſh, ſervile band, 

* Prompt or to guard or ſtab, to faint or damn, 
„Heaven's Swiſs, who fight for any Gop or Man. 


On which we have the following additional remark : © It is to be hoped that the Satyr 
in theſe lines will be underſtood in the confined ſenſe in which the author meant it, of 
ce ſuch only of the clergy, who, though ſolemnly engaged in the ſervice of religion, dedicate 
e themſelves, for venal and corrupt ends, to that of miniſters or factions; and though edu- 
© cated under an entire ignorance of the world, aſpire to interfere in the government of it, 
% and conſequently to diſturb and diſorder it, &c.” | 

How the Remarker could hope this, as there is no more (if ſo much) in theſe lines, than 
in thoſe of Dr. Akenſide, to limit the ſatyr to a certain, ſuch of the clergy only, I cannot 
perceive, He ſays the author meant it ſo. If he did, he expreſſed his meaning very auk- 


wardly ; for the comment puts a reſtriction upon the text which the words can by no artifice 
be 


1 
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MR. BARON, in his edition of Sidney, has introduced doth and hath, inſtead of does 
and bas, and the termination eth, inſtead of s. But I cannot think that he has done any 
ſervice to the text by this alteration. There is a ſtiffneſs and formality in this termination, 
which is diſagreeable to the ear. He goeth where he pleaſeth—he hath what he chooſeth— 
and he doth what he thinketh proper—are modes of expreſſion which no elegant writer of the 
prefent age would chooſe to adopt. Hath, doth, &'c. ought to be confined to the ſerious 
and ſolemn ſtile, to tranſlations of the ſcriptures, and devotional compoſitions, to which a 
gravity and majeſty of expreſſion is particularly ſuitable, If theſe words ſhould ever be ad- 
mitted into writings of a more familiar kind, it ſhould only be in thoſe places where they 
would contribute to the fluency and harmony of the ſentence : but this, I apprehend, cannot 
often be the caſe. 

Mr. Addiſon has obſerved, that, by ſubſtituting an s inſtead of eth, in the termination of 
our verbs, we have multiplied a letter, which was before too frequent in theEngliſh tongue, 
and added to that hif/ing in our language which is taken notice of by foreigners *. 

This notion has been long implicitly adopted ; but, in my opinion, is a vulgar error, a 

groundleſs reflection on the harmony of the Engliſh language. Do ſuch words as walls, 
runs, writes, reads, thinks, ſound leſs agreeable than ambulas, curris, ſcribis, legis, cogitas ? 
or than walketh, runneth, writeth, readeth, thinketh? All that we ſeem to gain by the latter 
is a ſuperfluous ſyllable. 
Me have ſuch words as exi/ts, places, poſſeſſes, pleaſes, and ſub/its, and theſe perhaps are 
ſome of the moſt exceptionable in the Engliſh language, with reſpect to the ſibilation of the 
3. But this obnoxious letter much oftener occurs in thoſe Latin words from which theſe are 
derived. Thus we have exi/tentibus, poſſeſſiones, poſſediſſes, poſuiſſes, placuiſſes, placentibus, 
ſub/itentibus. 

It is perhaps impoſſible to produce from an Engliſh writer a ſentence which contains more 
s's, in proportion to its length, than the following:“ Dicitur Sulpicius pretioſas habuiſſe 
« poſſeſſiones in Sicilia;“ or this; Receptos ad ſe ſocios ſibi adſciſcunt.“ Cæſ. I. i. 5 4. 

The following lines from Virgil will evidently prove, that the objection, which, Mr. Ad- 
diſon ſays, has been made by foreigners to the Engliſh language, might, with much greater 
reaſon, have been urged againſt the Latin: 


Szpe malum hoc nobis, fi mens non læva fuiſſet— 
Stultus ego huic noſtræ ſimilem, quo ſæpe ſfolemus— 
Sic canibus catulos fimiles, fic matribus haxdos— 
Theſtylis et rapido feſſis meſſoribus æſtu 

Nonne fuit ſatius triſtes Amaryllidis ira— 


* Spectator, N* cxxxy, 


42 Sic 
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Sic poſitæ quoniam ſuaves miſcetis odores— 

Et fi non aliqua nocuiſſes, mortuus eſſes— 
Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnog— 
Sylveſtris raris ſparſit labruſca racemis— 
Fraxinus in ſylvis, cedat tibi pinus in hortis— 
Præſertim incertis fi menſibus amnis abundang— 
Sin tumulis acclive ſolum colleſque ſupinos 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes — 
Exercebis humum, ſoliſque inſtabis ariſtis— 
Pontibus ut crebris poſlint conſiſtere et alas. ; 


The harmony of theſe verſes cannot be diſputed ; yet we may venture to aſſert, that there 
are no lines to be met with in Engliſh, where the ſibilation of the is more diſcernible. The 
obſeryation therefore alledged by Mr. Addiſon ſeems to be a vulgar error. 


VN. LxII 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiſer. 


SIR, 
AMIDST that torrent of abuſe which is daily pouring out on the moſt illuſtrious cha- 
raters of the age, the learned Biſhop of G. could not fail to come in for his full ſhare. 
To omit numberleſs other inſtances, a thing, called An Ode to T. Edwards, Eſq.” (him 
of the Dunciad) is juſt publiſhed, and retailed, with much induſtry, in the public prints. 
The writer, it ſeems, is Dr. Akenſide; and the date, as we are told in the title-page, 
1751, 

Wha provocation the doctor then had for this ingenious piece of revenge, every body 
underſtands : but what determined him to make it public at this time may require to be 
explained. The ſecret, I ſuppoſe, is no more than this; the Biſhop has juſt now given a 
new edition of the firſt volume of his D. L.; and has thought fit to reprint the Cenſure he 
had before made on a certain note of this poet that very Cenſure which had occaſioned 
the ingenious ode of 1751. Hinc illæ Lachrymæ. But what! the reader will ſay, this Cen- 
ſure is of a critical and controverſial kind; it ſhews Dr. Akenſide to be an ill reaſoner. And 
how is this charge evaded by the Doctor's attempt to ſhew the Biſhop'to be an ill man? Cer- 
tainly not at all: but it was ſomething to blacken whom he could not confute. 

In the mean time, the triumphant ſuperiority of the Biſhop's pen is very conſpicuous. 
For who that could have anſwered the Vriter would have had the meanneſs to attack the 


Man ? 


But 


E 


parfaite, que nous proteſtons vous devoir en recompenſe de la politeſſe avec la quelle vous 
avez agi a notre egard, et du deſir ſincere que nous ſentons de vous etre utile a quelque 
choſe. Soiez perſuades, Monſieur, que la nobleſſe de vos demarches envers nous, nous a 
oblige infiniment, que nous ſommes convaincus quelles merite Papplaudiflement de tous ceux 
qui par leux genie ſuperieure ſe ſcavent diſtinguer du reſte des hommes, que nous n'ou- 
blierons jamais votre generofite, et qu'en cas que vous vouliez bien enfaire naitre les occa- 
fions, nous tacherons toujours de vous prouver par l'effet que nous ſommes 
MonsSlEUR, 
Vos bons Amis, 
Les Curateurs de Vuniverſite de Leurs Grandes & Nobles Puiſſances, 
les Etats d'Hollande et de Weſtfriſe a Leyden, comme auſſi les 
Bourgemaitres de la ditte Ville, 


Leyden, Par leur Ordre, 
ce 20 Mars, 1760. Jan Van Royex Fils DE Davipe, 
I 7 60, Secretaire. 


Copy of a Letter from Profeſſor Allamand to Mr. Valltravers. 


Leyden, Of. 16, 1761. 

VAT deja regu hier un des paquets que vous m'avez annonce, je crois que c'eſt celui qui 
a paſle par le canal de Monſ. de Smeth. Pattendrai l'autre avec impatience, et ſuiyant vos 
directions je ne parlerali point de ce beau preſent, juſqu'a ce que l'autre paquet me ſoit ar- 
rive et meme je n'en parlerai quand il ſera entre mes mains, qu'au moment que je la deli- 
vrerai, et J'attendrerai pour cela le 8 du mois prochain; c'eſt le jour que nos curateurs s'aſ- 
ſemblent. Je veux qu'ils aient tous en meme tems le plaiſir de la ſurprize. Une lettre de 
remerciement qui ſera Ecrite par leur ſecretaire, & que je prendreral la liberté d'inſerer ſous 
votre couvert, ſera Vavis de la reception du tout. 


EXTRACT. 

Votre ſeconde lettre m'a rempli d'admiration pour le genereux inconnu, qui nous fait tant 
de bien. Le choix des livres d'ont juſqu' a preſent il a enrichi notre bibliothèque, nous fait 
comprendre qu'il n*eſt pas moins anime par l'amour de fa Patrie, que par un gout enquis 
pour les ſciences. Le nouveau don que vous m'annoncez, nous le fait connoitre pour un 
protecteur des arts, tres diſtingue. Nos curateurs qui font tres ſenſibles a fa generoſité de- 
ſirent fort de pouvoir lui temoigner leur reconnoiſſance mais Vincognito qu'il s'obſtine de- 
garder, nous apprend que le ſeul plaiſir de contribuer au bien public eſt la recompence qu'il 


cherche. 
En 
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En mon particulier je lui dois des remerciemens bien ſinceres, pour le magnifique exem- 
Plaire de la vie de Milton qu'il a eu la bont de m'envoyer, par M. Genevois. Celui-ci eſt 
parti d'ici ſans que je Vaye vu, ainſi que je nai pas pu le charger de faire parvenir les aſſu- 
rances de ma reconnoiſſance a ce genereux bienfaiteur. - Permettez moi de vous charger de 
cette commiſſion puiſque vous en etes à portee ; rien ne me ſeroit plus agrèable que de pou- 
voir lui temoigner avec ma reconnoiflance, Ja profonde eſtime que ſa conduite m'a inſpire 
pour lui. | 
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Extract of a Letter written Jan. 1, 1762, at Leyde, by profeſſor Alla- 
mand to Rod. de Valtravers, in London, and received Jan. 5. 


Mods tfEUR, - 


]JA'I recù votre derniere avec d'autant plus de plaiſir, que je n'eſpérois pas d'avoir de 
vos nouvelles, qu'apres que vous auriez regu celle que je vous ai promiſe pour notre genereux 
anonyme. Par les preuves, que nous avons eu de ſa beneficence et de la protection ſignalée, 
qu'il accorde aux arts ct aux ſciences, je ſerois tres perſuade, que tout ce que vous m'en 
dites eſt vrai, fi meme la choſe m'etoit atteſtee par une perſonne moins veridique et moins 
bon juge que vous. Ses deux preſents * nous ſont bien parvenus, et le 8 de Novembre, ils 
ont Ete produits a Paſſemblee de Meſſieurs las Curateurs, oli ils ont ete admires. La rẽſolu- 
tion a ẽtẽ priſe, de charger le ſecretaire d'en temoigner au donateur le reconnoiſſance la plus 
vive au nom du college. Or c'eſt apres fa lettre, que Jattendois pour vous Ecrire : Si j'ai 
attendu, et fi je dois attendre encore, ce n'eſt pas la faute du ſecretaire. Sa lettre eſt prete; 
mais la coutume de ce college eſt, de ne rien expedier qui n'aye paſſe par la reſomption. Or 
tous les jours nous eſperions une aſſemble extraordinaire de Meflrs. les Curateurs, qui ce- 
pendant n'a point encore eù lieu, mais qui ſe tiendra ſurement au premier jour. Je ne veux 
pas cependant differer plus longtems de vous donner les nouvelles, que vous attendez de moi, 
pour tre inſtruit du fort de l'envoy fait par notre liberal et bienfaiſant anonyme. Si vous 
lui liſez, ce que je viens de vous marquer, ajoutéz y je vous prie, que perſonne ne Padmire 
plus que moi. [This deny.] 

La lettre, par laquelle vous m'avez annonce ſon beau preſent, a été remiſe et luè a 
Meſſrs. les Curateurs, qui Vont gardee dans leurs archives. 

Mr. de Smeth a bien rect vos lettres, et il doit avoir ea Phonneur de vous eEcrire; il y a 
aumoins une quinzaine de jours, qu'il m'a dit, qu'il {*acquitteroit de ce devoir. 


(L. S.) ALLAMAND, 


* 1. Certain models in wax, by Goſſet, of eminent Britiſh writers. 2. Certain medals in filver. 
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be brought to admit of : as the poet, beyond all ſhadow of a doubt, intended to charac- 
terize the religious as well as the political atchievements of theſe heavenly Swiſs. In my 
opinion, Pope has given his deſcription rather more of the air of an univerſal character 
than the lines of Dr. Akenſide exhibit : and if I may have leave to go the round-about way, 
after Dr. Akenſide's commentator, I think I can prove it. For example: the Swiſs of heaven 
mult be ſoldiers in the pay of heaven; and what clergyman, who profeſſes to be a ſoldier of 
Jzsvs Cnr1sT, in view of the prize of his high calling, a crown of righteouſneſs, but will ac- 
knowledge himſelf one of heaven's Swiſs : Whereas, if I am rightly informed, the drudges 
of the miniſtry are looked upon, even by the order itſelf, rather to be the ambaſſadors of 
their ſuperiors in office, than ambaſſadors immediately deputed by commiſſions from heaven, 
at leaſt till they riſe to ſtations in which the character may be ſupported with ſuitable 
dignity. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that it is abſurd to ſuppoſe heaven ſhould retain in its ſervice foldiers - 
to guard or ſtab, to ſaint or damn, to fight for any God, or any Man, indifferently ; why 
ſo ſay I in the other caſe; it being equally abſurd to ſuppoſe that heaven ſhould ſend am- 
baſſadors, with the characteriſtic marks upon them of pride, hypocriſy, fraud, «nd impoſ- 
ture. But who are to anſwer for theſe abſurdities? Aſſuredly not we commentators, but 
the wicked authors who drew the pictures with theſe ſhocking features. 

I have not the pleaſure to have the leaſt perſonal knowledge of Dr. Akenſide, but from 
his general character muſt conclude, that he has no objection to connexions of eſteem and 
friendſhip with ingenious and liberal-minded men among the Engliſh Clergy, any more than 
with ſcholars and gentlemen of other profeſſions : and as ſome of theſe would certainly not 
come under the deſcription given in thoſe lines of his above-cited ; it cannot be fairly ſup- 
poſed he meant them for a ſatyr upon the whole order, whatever his own religious ſenti- 
ments might be. 

Mr. Pope had quite other reaſons for being diſguſted with the Engliſh eſtabliſhed clergy: 
of his own times. He was a Roman Catholic; they were Proteſtants, . whoſe principles and 
duty to the government were inducements to them to exerciſe their attention and vigilance- 
againſt the ſuperſtition and diſloyalty of the members of the church of Rome, to the poli- 
tical as well as religious doctrines of which Mr. Pope betrays, in ſome of his writings, a 
very ſtrong attachment, notwithſtanding his affe&ted neutrality on particular occaſions. It 
is therefore highly probable that 7s little piece of ſatyr was intended to comprehend the 
whole body of the Engliſh clergy ; and this the rather, as, when the verſes were firſt penned, 
it is likely he had no experience that there was ſo remarkable an exception to the general 
character he had given of the clergy as he afterwards found in the courſe of his friendſhip 
with that ſteady, pious, ſimple-minded, conſiſtent, humble, and peaceable divine, to whom 
he conſigned the ſole privilege of commenting upon his works; for as to his connexions 
with Atterbury and Swift, he muſt be very ſenſible, with all his ſeeming friendſhip for them, 
that there was nothing in heir characters that would require to have thg cenſure limited 

| | either 


J 


either with reſpect to them, or ſome others of the ſame ſtamp with whom he might happen 
to have ſome accidental acquaintance. 

I find indeed that it is a problem with ſome critics whom I have conſulted on the preſent 
occaſion, whether if the connexion with Theobald, Concanen, &c. had laſted a little longer, 
and if during that connexion, and an eſtrangement from Mr. Pope, it had fallen within 
the province of the Remarker on Dr. Akenſide's poem, to benotify the Dunciad; it is, I ſay, 
a queſtion with ſome people, whether in that caſe Mr. Pope would not have been chaſtiſed 
with as much ſeverity as Dr. Akenſide was the year following, for inſulting the whole body of 
the Chriſtian Clergy, I ham, 


-Your humble Servant, 
.CONTRASTER. 
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The Curators of the Univerſity of Leyden, March 20, 1760, to their 
anonymous benefactor (T. H.) on his preſenting them with Milton's 
Proſe-works. Communicated by Mr. Valtravers, in a Letter of his, 


dated Hambourg, March 27, 1760. 


— 
oy 
— 


[See Mr. Valtravers's Letter, dated Hamburg, March 27, 1760.] 
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MoNnSIEUR, 
QUOIQUE votre modeſtie nous empeche de connoitre celui auquel nous avons Vob- 
ligation tres eſſentiele, au magnifique preſent des oeuvres en Proſe de Milton, nous eſpe- 
rons pourtant que vous youdrez bien nous permettre de vous temoigner par celle ci, combien 
votre generoſite nous a touche, et de vous remercier du don precieux dont il vous a plu d'en- 
richir la bibliotheque de notre univerſité. 

| Ce n'eſt pas ſans raiſon ce nous ſemble, Monſieur, qu'en recevant des temoignages ſi 
glorieux de Papprobation des etrangers, nous nous oſons flatter que les ſoins et les peines 
que nous prenons ſans ceſſe pour faire fleurir toutes les ſciences et les beaux arts dans notre 
univerſite ne ſont pas entierement perdũes, & quoique en ſuiyant notre penchant pour le 
bien des eſtudes, nous ne faſſions pas d' autre choſe, que d' executer ponctuellement les ordres 
juſtes, et les intentions ſalutaires de notre ſouverain, cela n'empeche pourtant point que nous 
ne goutions une ſatisfaction tout a fait particuliere quand des perſonnes eclairées, et deſin- 
terefſes, comme vous Monſieur, veullent bien approuver notre conduite par des preuves 

auſſi marquees, que ſont celles que vous avez eu la bonte de nous donner. 
En enviſageant la choſe de cette maniere, nous croyons Monſieur que les ſentimens gene- 
reux, qui vous animent, nauront rien A ſouffrir, en recevant Vayeu de la reconnaiſſance 
| | parfaite, 
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Abſtract of an Article contained in the literary news of Gottingen, for 
the year 1762. p. 392. Feb. 


[Tranſlated from the German.] 


W fee a new edition of a book, intituled, Life of Milton, with Amyntor, by John 
« Toland; publiſhed by Millar, in the Strand, in the year 1761.” An Englithman, un- 
known to us, has made a preſent of it, along with other Engliſh Books, accompanied with 
intereſting manufcript remarks, to the public library of this univerſity. And ſince he bas 


eoncealed his name, we take the opportunity of the indication of this new edition, to apprize 
' him of the fafe arrival of his donation, in the beſt manner we can. 


- — - 
"Y 8 * S 
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Copy of a Letter to R. De Valltravers, Eſq. at London, from Profeſſor 
Allamand, at Leyden; dated May 5, 1762. 


Mos iE UR; Leide, ce 5 Mai, 1762. 
VOICI enfin la lettye par la quelle Meff. nos Curateurs temoignent leur reconnoiſſance 
au genereux inconnu qui à enrichi notre bibhotheque des preſents ſi conſiderables. Il y a long 
tems que cette lettre auroit du vous avorir'ete envoiee ; mais des obſtacles que je n'avois pas 
prevu en ont retarde Vexpedition, Il y a trois mois que la reſolution a été priſe de Vecrire 
mais cela n'a pas ſuffi: aucune reſolution ne peut etre executee, fi elle n'a pas paſſé par la 
reſomtion, comme on parle ici. Or pour cela il faut une nouvelle afſemblee, qui n'a lieu 


qu à chaque trimeſtre; ainſi ce wa ete que hier que cette lettre m'a pu etre remiſe. Votre 


liberal ami voudra bien pardonner ce retard a cauſe des formalitces uſitèes dans ce pais, et il 
doit etre perſuade que la reconnoiffance qu'on a ici pour ſes bienfaits n'en eſt pas moins 


vive, quoique les aſſurances en ſoient tardives. En lui remettant cette lettre, ozerois-je 


vous prier de Vaſfurer du profond reſpect que m'inſpire pour lui ſon bon gout et ſa bene- 
ſicence ? | . 
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A Letter from EDWARD HOLYOKE to THoMAs HOLLIS. 


SIR, Cambridge, Feb. 8, 1764. 

I Received your kind letter of May 17, together with the caſe of books, which (accord- 
ing to your uſual goodneſs) you ſent therewith ; for which our corporation, in a grateful 
ſenſe of your beneficence, ſend you their thanks, as in the incloſed vote. I had wrote you 
long before this time; but waited till I could inform you of the name of a new building 
added by our general court to thoſe we have already. The account of which is as follow- 
eth :—Our college hath been of late ſo much increaſed by the number of ſtudents (at pre- 
ſent 184 undergraduates) that we greatly wanted accommodations for them; wherefore we 
applied to our general court, that they would make us ſuch a grant as would enable us to 
build ſuch an houſe as we wanted; which grant, viz. J. 400. ſterling, they readily made 
us; accordingly, we immediately proceeded upon the affair, and erected a very fair building, 
much more beautiful and commodious than any we had before, which was finiſhed the laſt 
fummer, and contains two-and-thirty chambers. About which time, I being in company (on 
a certain occaſion) with a large number of our miniſters, when (ſpeaking of ſaid building) 
it was moved by one of the company, fince the houſe is now finiſhed, what will the name 
of it be? To which I anſwered, that as Mr. Thomas Hollis of London | your bountiful 
uncle] was by far our greateſt benefactor, I thought it ought to have the name of Hollis, 
on which they all manifeſted their hopes it would be ſo called. Soon after this was a meet- 
ing of our curators or overſeers, to whom I propoſed Hollis as the name of the new build- 
ing, on which they agreed that it would be a moſt proper name for it; but ſaid they be- 
lieved the governor would think it his prerogative to give the name; upon which I waited 
on the governor Mr. Bernard] to whom I ſhewed the great obligations we had been under 
to do honour to the name of Hollis, firſt with reſpect to Mr. Thomas Hollis, who was our 
greateſt benefactor, as he had eſtabliſhed with us two profeſſorſhips and ten ſcholarſhips, 
beſides gave us a great number of books, and a moſt valuable philoſophic and mathematical 
apparatus; and with reſpect to Mr. Nathaniel Hollis, who eſtabliſhed two ſcholarſhips, and 
others of the name who ſent us an orrery, armillary ſphere, Sc. Sc. Sc. And further, 
with reſpe& to Mr. John Hollis, who ſent us a large number of moſt valuable books; to 
which I added your own almoſt annual benefactions. I added, moreover, That though there 
was one of our towns which, for the honour of that family, was named Holliſton, yet the 
reaſon of that name would not long be remembered; but if one of the colleges was ſo named 
it would perpetuate the memory of our great benefactor, and the honour of his houſe. Upon 
which I told the governor I requeſted that the new building at the college might be named 
HoLLis, To which he readily anſwered, With all his heart; and added, that upon the 
1 ſemiannual 
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ſemiannual meeting of the overſeers, in May next, he would come to Cambridge, and give 
the name of Hollis-Hall, 

But the general court meeting at Boſton, ſome time in November, (after having ſat about 
two months) deſired the Governor, that before they ſhould riſe, they might in a body ſee 
the new building at the college ; accordingly the court was adjourned to Cambridge on 
Jan. 13. when the Governor and Council, with the lower houſe, met together in Holden- 
chapel, and when they were well ſeated (I having before deſired the Governor he would 
then give the name, which he had conſented to) I roſe up and ſaid : 

« As there are here preſent his Excellency the Governor, the Honourable his Majeſty's 
« Council, and the Honourable Houſe of Repreſentatives,” who by their vote gave to the 
6 College the new building in our view, it cannot therefore be an improper time to alk a 
© name for it: wherefore | apply to your Excellency to give the name.“ 

Upon which the Governor, ſtanding up, ſaid “I now give to this new building the 
“% name of HoLLis-HALL.” 

After this there was a gratulatory oration in Engliſh, given by one of the ſtudents, and 
that in a handſome manner. And after an agreeable entertainment of the whole court (who 
dined in the College-hall) they went to take a view of the OR building ; and then 
returned to Boſton. | 

Sir, I write you this very particular account of the whole affair, that you may ſee how 
very deſirous we are to do honour to your worthy and munificent family. 

But, however I rejoice in all I have ſaid above, as done in honour of your generous and 
charitable houſe, the holy providence of Gop calls me to bewail the great, and, in ſome re- 
gards, irreparable loſs, we have ſuſtained by fire, ſince the 13th of January above- 
mentioned. 

The ſmall-pox coming into Boſton, and beginning to ſpread, the general court were much 
alarmed (for that the greateſt part of them, by far, had never had it); and therefore de- 
ſired the Governor to adjourn them to Cambridge; which he did: and they came up and 
ſat here on Jan. 18. the Governor and Council in the Library and the Repreſentatives in the 
Hall underneath, till the 24th, when it being very cold, they made large fires, and that in 
the library had (it is thought) in the day-time fired a beam which run under the hearth, 
which in the dead of the night ſet fire to the library and whole houſe, which was ſo in- 
creaſed when diſcovered, that no ſingle thing could be ſaved, and was ſo raging as to baſſſe 
all attempts to ſtop it, the wind having been, and then continuing, very ſtrong. The other 
three buildings, viz. Maſſachuſetts, Hollis, and Sloughton, were much endangered, the 
fire catching upon them ſeveral times, but having a good engine, and well tended, none (by 
the good providence of Gop) but Harvard was loſt; but then the treaſure therein was 
vaſtly more worth than the building; viz. the whole library, which at leaſt conſiſted of 
5000 volumes; of which near 3000 were quartos and folios; every thing alſo in the appa— 
ratus, procured by the munificence of your family. It is true the general court immediately 
made us a grant for rebuilding the houſe ; but at preſent we haye no proviſion made for 
ESE obtaining 
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obtaining a library and apparatus, Wherefore we are greatly at a loſh what we ſhall do in 
that reſpect; and I am afraid muſt deſpair of thoſe loſſes being made up, unleſs it be from 
your fide of the water; but eangot have the face to afk your aſſiſtance, having continyally 
received great benefactions from your bauntiful hand: but this you will give us leave to 
hope for, that you would be pleaſed to mave any gentlemen of your acquaintance, who are 
charitably diſpoſed to aſſiſt us in the repair of thefe our great loſſes. There are others of 
our corporation will write you on this matter, to beg your aſſiſtanee, as above, with whoſe 
motions I know you will readily comply, whereby you may be a means of greatly ſerving ua, 
and give peculiar ſatisfaction to, 
SIR, | 
Your moſt obedient, obliged, and 
very humble ſervant, 
EDwarp Holvokx. 


P. S. As the only ornament of our Hall was our benefactor's picture, which was con- 
ſumed in the flames, ſo we greatly deſire, if you have one with you, to ſend us a copy, to 
be placed in our hall, when rebuilt, as alſo an eſcutcheon of the arms of the family, which 
alſo was loſt in the library. | 


Sir, There is one thing I would inform you of; viz. That the Curators of Harvard- 
College, and the Corporation, are two diſtint bodies; wherefore deſire, when you are 
pleaſed to write to me, to be communicated, or ſend any thing, that you would direct it to 
be communicated or preſented to the Corporation of Harvard College. | 

We ſhould be very glad to have an account of your family, and how you yourſelf as 
related to our benefactors. 

I am glad alſo I can inform you that the laſt parcel of books you ſent, with your letter of 
May 17, have &fcaped the deſtruction, as it remained in my houſe for want of boxes, and 
fitting a place for them in the library. 
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A Letter from ANDREW ELior to THOMAS HOLLIS, © 


Boſton, N. E. Oct. 26, 1764. 
SIR, 1 


I AM directed by the Overſeers of Harvard- College to tranſmit the encloſed vote of 
thanks for your generous donations to that ſociety. I know not how to obey their orders, 
without expreſſing the ſenſe I have of the vaſt obligations we are under to you and your 
family. No one can be a friend to the College, or to New-England, and not venerate the 
name of Hollis. I am glad to find we are like to be again favoured with the eſſigies of 
our great benefactor, and am ſorry you decline ſending the other which was requeſted. 
The Reverend Preſident wilr inform you what has paſſed in the Corporation; there is no 
perſon with whom you can more properly correſpond in affairs relating to the college than 
with him who is at the head of it. The reaſon the Preſident's name was not to the letter 
you received from the committee of the overſeers was the prevalence of the ſmall-pox in 
Boſton, which rendered it unſafe for him to meet with the overſeers, or their committee.— 
It will doubtleſs give you pleaſure to be informed, that Mr. Hancock, lately deceaſed in 
Boſton, has, by his will, founded a Profefforſhip for the Hebrew and other Oriental lan— 
guages. A ſubſcription for a library has been opened among ourſelves, with confiderable 
ſucceſs. Mr. Hancock before his death had determined to give largely to it; and his heir. 
has generouſly fulfilled his intention. Your example will, I have reaſon to think, be an 
incitement to others. | 


Jam, 
1 
(With rhe ſincereſt gratitude and reſpect) 
Your obedient humble ſervant, . 
ANS DREwW ELICT. 


Ne LXXNII. 
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At a Meeting of the Honorable and Reverend Overſeers of Harvard - 
College, Oct. 16th, 1764. | 


VoTED, That the thanks of this Board be given to Thomas Hollis, Eſq. for his regard 
to Harvard College, expreſſed in his frequent Benefactions to that Society; and particularly 
for his late generous donation towards a new Apparatus ; and that the Secretary of this 
Board tranſmit a Copy of this Reſolution to that Gentleman. 


Copy atteſt, AxpREW EL1oT, 
Secretary of the Board of Overſeers. 


Ne LXXIII. 


At a Meeting of the Preſident and Fellows of Harvard-College, 
Dec. 12, 1764. 


Preſent. 
The PRESIDENT. Vore III. That the thanks of the Corporation be given 
Dr. SEWELL. to Thomas Hollis, of London, Eſq. for his late moſt 
Dr. WiG6GLESWORTiH. generous benefactions; in ſending us no fewer than 
Mr APPELTON. ſeven boxes of books, for the repair of our Library. 
Mr. Hancock. And that the Preſident be deſired to write to him ac- 
Mr. Maxsn. | cordingly. 


Mr. TREASURER. 


A true copy, extr. de Lib. VII. 
per Edward HoLyoke, Prefident. 
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SIR, | Cambridge, Jan. 5, 1765. 
I HAVE che honour, the pleaſure, and ſatisfaction, to have received ſeveral letters, 
giving us a moſt modeſt and humble account of your mite you have caſt into the treaſury of 
Go, for the relief of our wants; which: will, without doubt, be graciouſly accepted by 
our great Saviour, though not becauſe it was all your living, yet as it is a much greater 
proportion of the deodands we have received for the repair of our loſſes than from any 
other perſon whatſoever. And now what returns ſhall we make for this your great good- 
neſs ! You are, Sir, very ſenſible we can make no returns, but our thanks, which you 
have from our grateful corporation in the incloſed vote. Alas, a poor offering! Where- 
fore, with our hearty prayers, we recommend you to that Gop who hath been a witneſs of 
this your great charity. We have received, with much pleaſure, the picture of your 
generous uncle, the founder of our profeſſorſhips, quite ſafe from damage, as indeed are 
all the boxes.—And now, Sir, give me leave to continue my deſires, that you would be ſo 
good as to ſend us alſo your own picture, which will be to us all a moſt acceptable preſent. 
As to what you write in yours of Aug. 18, defiring to know with whom it is proper to 
correſpond in your affairs reſpecting what you ſend to us; I anſwer, that Ithink myſelf the 
moſt proper perſon, as I take the whole care of thoſe affairs, by a particular perſonal inſpec- 
tion: and you may aſſure yourſelf, that it will be with a great deal of pleaſure that I (if 
Jam living, for I am now an old man) ſhall receive any of yours, directed to 
Your moſt obliged and obedient humble ſervant 


EDdwarpD HoLYoke, 


P. 8. Sir, I know not whether I wrote you an account of the blunder I was guilty of in 
mine of Feb. 18, wherein I wrote that our general court had voted C. 400. ſterling for the 
repair of the houſe we loſt by fire, which ſhould have been J. 4000. 


Sir, Juſt before the ſealing of this I received another of your kind letrers, bearing date 
Oct. 5, 1764, informing me, that you had ſent us by Capt. Hatch, in the Hale Galley, 
two more caſes of books, marked R. O. N* 1, 2. which are not yet brought to Cambridge, 
but ſhall ſoon ſee them; and for them, when our corporation can meet, they will be glad to 
make you their grateful acknowledgements. 
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Ne LXXV. 


At a Meeting of the Preſidents and Fellows of Harvard College, 
April 1, 1765. 


Preſent. 
The PRESIDENT. 
Mr. APPELTON-. 
Mr. Haxcock. 
Mr. Marsn. 
Mr. TREASURER. 


' Vore XVIII. Whereas the worthy Thomas Hollis, of London, Eſq. 
hath moſt generouſly contributed to the repleniſhing our Libra- 
ry, by furniſhing it from time to time with a great number of 


our ſaid library by fire, tranſmitted to us thirteen caſes or boxes 
of books, the receipt of two whereof, by the Hale Galley, in 
January laſt, and four by the Devonſhire the laſt week, we have not, till now, had op- 
portunity of acknowledging z and as ſaid thirteen boxes or cheſts of books do in fo large a 
meaſure contribute to the making up our ſaid loſs, we would, with the higheſt gratitude, 
expreſs, as well the ſenſe we have of his many paſt acts of kindneſs and munificence, as 
the late generous and charitable donation, the value of which we eſteem much inhanced, 


by the great care diſcovered, not only in the choice of the books, but the neatneſs and 


elegance of them, the readineſs he hath diſcovered in undertaking, and difpatch in accom- 
pliſhing, his benevolent deſign, the better to relieve us in our diſtreſs : wherefore we 
unanimouſly vote, That our grateful and ſincere acknowledgements, and moſt hearty thanks, 
be given to Mr. Hollis for his large, charitable, and ſeaſonable benefactions. And the Pre- 


fident is hereby deſired to ſignify the ſame to him as ſoon as may be. 


A true copy, extracted from lib. VII. pag. 131. 


Per EpwaRD HoLYoKE, Preſident. 
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valuable books; and hath more particularly, ſince the lofs of 
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Viro Generoſiſſimo 

Anonymo Anglo 
Decreto 

Illuftrifimorum Hollandae, quae Lugduni Batayorum eſt, 
Academiae Curatorum, Ampliſſimorumque 
Urbis Leidae 
Conſulum 
S. P. D. 
Qui iis a Secretis eſt 
Joannts Van Rox EN DAv. Fil. 


QUAN TUM tibi debeamus libenter hiſce litteris teſtatum volumus: denuo tibi viſum i 
fuit propenſum tuum erga univyerſitatem noſtram animum, egregiis, ad nos, muneribus miſſis | | 
manifeſtare, denuo igitur tibi, vir generoſiſſime, munificentia tua nos tibi obſtrinxiſti, Aca- | 
demiamque noſtram, tum elegantiſſima libraria ſupellectile, tum numiſmatibus, et artificio- 
1 ſiſſimis doctiſſimorum, praeſtantiſſimorumque Anglorum, imaginibus ornaſti, locuple- | 
= taſti. h 

Quid quaeſo, quum nobis nomen tuum invideas, amplius relictum eſt, quam ampliſſima 
tua dona ſimul cum honorificentiſfimo preconio Angli anonymi exterorum et noſtratium ocu- | 
YJ lis exponere, tibique, pro tot tantiſque in univerſitatem noſtram collatis beneficiis, maximas, | 
Y quas poſſumus, agere et habere gratias. | 

Iſtud certe ſingularis tua modeſtia nobis vitio vertere non poterit, iſtud a nobis flagitat 
| ingens, quo agimur deſiderium, gratum noſtrum erga te animum, quantum quidem nobis licet, 
1 profiteri. 

Vale, vir generoſiſſime, diu in reipublicae litterariae bonum ſalvus ſis ac ſuperſtes, 
, tibique perſuaſum habeas, nos ſummo. honore proſequi hominem cujus fortuna nihil majus 

| 1 habet, quam quod poſſit, nec natura nihil melins quam quod velit prodeſſe bonis artibus. 

7 at zue ſcicntiis. Iterum Vale. Dabamus Lugduni Batavorum, die xxv1 Aprilis, anni 1762. 
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Ne LXXVII. 
III, Sig“ Sig“ Prone Colle. 


NELL' adunanza dell' Accademia della Cruſca, che fie venuta queſta mattina, io mi fon 
dato l'onore di preſentare a* Signori Accademici il magnifico dono dei belliſſimi libri, che 
precedentemente mi erano ſtati conſegnati da queſto Echo. Sig. Avvocato Giovan Paolo 
Ombroſi. E perocche dal medeſimo ho avuto notizia, che V. S. IIIA. gli aveva a lui a 
queſto oggetto traſmeſſi unitamente colla Lettera anonima diretta alla ſteſſa Accademia, ho 
creduto di dovere a lei indivizzare queſta mia riverente carta, in cui di eommiſſione del 
Sig*. Marcheſe degli Albizi Arciconſolo e di tutti gli altri Accademici debbo eſporle 1 vivi ſen- 
timenti di gratitudine, e di riconoſcenza, di cui tutti ſono rimaſi altamente penetrati nel 
vederſi favoriti d'un regalo ſi generoſo e pregevole. La vita del famoſo Giovanni Milton, 
Pelegantiſima raccolta delle ſue dottiſſime opere fi di proſa come di verſo, e le inedite rime 


piace voli del noſtro Antonio Malateſti a lui indivizzate hanno rammentato a queſti Signori 


la parziale affezione, con cui quel celebre letterato riguardo la citta noſtra non ſolo nel 
tempo di ſua dimora in eſſa, ma ancora dopo il ſuo ritorno in Patria, l'amicizia che ſtrinſe e 
mantenne finche viſſe co i piu celebri letterati del noſtro Paeſe, e Pamore e ] poſſeſſo della 
noſtro Toſcana favella, che ſi compiacque ſempre di coltivare. Tutte queſte conſiderazioni 
aggiungono un peſo maggiore alle obbligazioni, che profeſſa l' Accademia al gentil dona- 
tore; ma per poter ſoddisfare ad eſſe in una maniera piu adequata le reſta ſolamente da deſi- 
derare di venire in cognizione di un perſonaggio cos! benefico e generoſo. Di una notizia ſt 
ardentemente bramata potrebbe forſe favorire V. S. Illu. PAccademia ; ma qualora non le 
foſſe permeſſo di compiacer la, ella reſta almeno ſupplicata di far pervenire a un ſi generoſo 
Signore nella piu espreſſiva maniera che ſi poſſa i viviſſimi ſentimenti di fi fatta munificenza, 
che conſerva I'Accademia per un favore coſi ſegnalato. Nell' adempimento di mia commiſ- 
ſione io trovo ancora il piacere di raſſegnare a V. S. Ill"*, la mia riverente ſervitu, ed of- 
ſerendomi pronto in qualunque occaſione ad obbedirla con ogni maggior offequio mi pro- 
teſto di V. S. Ill 
Devwo. e Obblo. Serve. 

Rosso ANTONIO MARTINI detto il 

Ripurgato Viceſegretario della 

Accademia della Cruſca. 


Firenze, 18 Marzo, 1762. 
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No LXXVIII. 


From the Curators of the Advocates Library at Edinburgh. 
SIR, 


PERMIT us, in name of the faculty of advocates here, to return you our moſt ſincere 


thanks for the repeated preſents you have been ſo good as to make to their library. We 


beg you will do us the juſtice to attribute our not acknowledging, ſo ſoon as we ought to 
have done, the obligations you have Jaid us under, to its true cauſe, our not knowing, till 
very lately, to whom we were ſo much indebted. 

The preſents you have favoured us with are the more acceptable, that they are generally 
ſuch as ſhew the giver to be a friend to the rights of mankind, and the liberties of his 
country. 

As ſuch permit us, in particular, to aſſure you that we are, with great regard, 

S IR, 
Your moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervants, 
Edinb. Aug. 7, 1765. Ap. FerGvussoN, Curator of the Library, 
ANDREW CROSBIE, Curator. 


Ne LXXIX. 
From Mr. VALLTRAVERs to Mr. HOLLIS. 


Rockball, near Bienne, in Switzerland, Jan. 22, 1765. 
DE AR SIR, 


TWO days after my happy return to this my peaceful retirement, I ſer out for Berne, 
to execute your much- honoured commands. I found all nine boxes ſafely arrived the week 
before, and delivered free of all expence into the Cuſtom-houſe at Berne. My friend, Mr. 
Uhlrich, agreeable to a very polite letter of advice from Conſul Holford, and my own re- 
queſt at my departure from Switzerland, took them immediately into his cuſtody, paid the 
Cuſtom-charges, and placed them in the ſafeſt and dryeſt part of his warehouſe, until my ar- 
rival. Laſt Wedneſday they were brought to the public-library, unpacked, and delivered, 
with your paper, in the preſence of Mr. Uhlrich, by myſelf, into the hands of Mr. Sinner, 
chief keeper of the library. I gave him, at the ſame time, a German tranſlation of your 
compliment, and ſuch an abſtract of your letter, of Sept. 4, as I thought neceſſary towards a 
fuller explanation of your true motives. The fight of ſo uncommon, magnificent, well- 
choſen, and princely a donation, could not fail to ſtrike admi1ation into every beholder. 
Mr. Sinner in particular was in a kind of enchantment. All the books, moſt elegently 
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bound, were ranged on a row, in the middle of the library, upon a temporary ſhelve, for 
inſpection. The committee of the Curators was ſummoned for Friday, to give Mr. Sinner time 
to mark each book with the Library's ſtamp, to prevent any of them from being fecreted, and 
to make a liſt of the whole. In that liſt Mr. Sinner marked thoſe books which were already 
in the library, and thoſe which happened to be duplicates; that, agreeable to your deſire, 
they may be diſpoſed of by the Curators, to the beſt ad vantage of the public library, in ex- 
changing them for other neceſſary books, to be added to the lift and place of your donation. 
The encloſed note, received on Saturday laſt at Berne, of Mr. Sinner, will appriſe you of 
the opinion of the committee of Curators, aſſembled on Friday to view and to deliberate on 
your repeated munificence. They refer a proper acknowledgement to their ſuperiors, the 
Lords of the Senate, who were to aflemble yeſterday. Next poſt will, I hope, inform me 
of their determination. This will conſiſt in a further reference to the ſupreme council, the 
legiſlators? repreſentatives of the whole republic. As ſoon as I hear the day when your do- 
nation ſhall be the ſabje of their debates, I ſhall reſort again to Berne, to inform, in caſe 
of need, the chiefs, conſuls, and ſenators, of the purity and true generoſity of your motives, 
with an inviolable ſecrecy as to your name. Your two donations will be put together in a 
diſtin& place, between the two eaſt windows of the great library, with the inſcription, in 
golden characters, at the top of the ſhelves, Bibliotbeca Britannica Anonyma. Should I ſur- 
vive you, I would think myſelf bound in juſtice to your immortal merits to ſubſtitute another 


word to the laſt. 


The books were ſo nicely packed up, and conveyed with ſo much care, that not one re- 
ceived any damage. I anſwer to-day two of Conſul Holford's polite letters to me, with an 


encloſed one from Mr. Ublrich. Indeed he has performed his part of the commiſſion as care- 


ſully as if it had been the king's own concern, 

The caſes appear plainly never to have been opened; for I am ſure nobody could repack 
them with that care and nicety. 

I am very proud to have been the inſtrument or organ of ſo noble a benefaction to my own 
country. Mr. Sinner, who has juſt now publiſhed a very learned catalogue of the books 
and manuſcripts of the great library at Berne, is now going to add to it, by way of ſupple- 
ment, the liſt of your anonymous Britiſh library; a copy of which I ſhall take care to tranſ- 
mit to you. 

At Paris, where I ſtayed but ſix days, Count Caylus received me, although ſtill con- 
fined to his bed. He received your preſent with great joy. The book was not known to 
him. Ile found it ſo intereſting that he determined to have it depoſited in the king's li- 
brary, after having peruſed it. He has bequeathed all his books and antiquities to his 
King, for the benefit of all his fellow- citizens. Even your fine Egyptian marbles and 
bronzes are gone thither. Count Caylus was obliged to have recourſe to an advertiſement, 
to learn what country they came from, becauſe Mr. Major refuſed to procure any hint or 


light in that reſpect. Mr, Marictte, whoſe Treatiſe on Gems you know, a very ingenious 
friend 
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friend of Count Caylus and mine, and whom I ſpoke with lately, told me the whole affair, 


and ſhewed me the advertiſement, as he wrote it himſelf, in French, at the requeſt of Count 
Caylus, who happened to be very ill. 


You will ſoon hear further of, 
Dear SIR, 
Your obliged humble ſervant, 
and your devoted friend, 
Rod. VALLTRAVERS.. 


No LXXX. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. HoLL1s to Mr. VALLTRAVERS.. 
Feb. 12, 1765. ; 


Dear SIR, 


I TAKE this earlieſt opportunity to acquaint you, in anſwer to your moſt kind and 
handſome favour of Jan. 22, that I abide inTIRELY by my letter of Sept. 4, and the 
duplicate of that letter of Sept. 7, 1764; that I cannot diſcloſe my name; nor wiſh nor 
CHOOSE a medal of any metal, or honors of any kind, ſave only the honor of a written teſ- 
timonial that the books were acceptable, and beneficently received. 
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No LXXXI. 
From Mr. VALLTRAVE ARS. 


Rockhall, May 3, 1765. 
DEAR SIR, 

HERE encloſed you receive at laſt the Republic of Berne's letter of thanks to you, 
for your uncommon, magnificent, and truly generous, noble benefaction to their public 
library, ſuch as it has been ordered to the academical ſenate of Berne, to be penned, and 
as it has been ſigned and ſealed by its Prefident, in the name, and by the expreſs command, 
of the government. I received it, as it here lies, by the hands of the high treaſurer of the 
Republic, Mr. Willading, with his requeſt to forward it to you in the ſafeſt manner. 

His Grace was pleaſed to expreſs both the Republic's in general, and the academical Se- 
nate's and his own ſenſe of gratitude and veneration to their liberal and learned donor the 
friend of mankind, of truth and liberty, in the moſt obliging manner. 
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After which he delivered alſo my ſuperiours thanks to me for the re ven on 
ſ ble a truſt; and as a token of cheir Excellencies' ſatisfaction and kin regard fo 
5 wy 4 towed on me, in a Morocco box, a very handſome gold- medal, weighing five 
_ with the Republic's arms on one fide, and Minerva holding forth two crowns on the 
pr 1 NE PREMIO VIRTVS. 
we . + ee approbation is ſo much the more honourable, as It 
has n been beſtowed before on any fellow-· citizen; but only on public miniſters of 3 
ing in Switzerland from foreign courts. The dye from which che medal has been ſtruc 
er 5 ing of old John Dacier's, of Geneva. Since your delicacy and generoſity de- 
, re. to it, however juſt, I ſhall, however, beg leave to ſend you a copy of it, 
8 1 * 8 April 23, along with a ſcrowl, containing a view, in Indian 
| 1 f h pe _ where both your donations are depoſited, ſketched by Mr. Grimm, a 
—_ hes us painter, is, I hope, come ſafe to Maiden-Lane.—Dr. Fothergill, who 
2 15 « hi dar to England, has been obliged, on account of his bad ſtate of health, 
23 his Ml uin ſome other time.—Mr. Sinner has promiſed me two catalogues of the 
= ie te 25 Berne, as ſoon as your donations ſhall be added to them, by way of ſup- 
is They are al inſeribed in the book of Donators and Benefactors. 


—— 


N LXXXII. 


Traduction Francoiſe de la Lettre ecrite par le Senat Academique, 
de rordre et au nom de Leurs Exellences de VEtat de Berne, a un 
Anglois anonyme, leur Bienfaiteur, le 8 Mars, 1705, par le canal 


de Rod. de Valltravers. 


« MONSIEUR, 888 
: \ ; ue de 
« LE, riche preſent, que Mr. de Valltravers vient de remettre a notre 8 = 
on 
[tire Pattention du gouvernement de cette Republique dune fag 
“ votre part, à 4 Tion de vos ſentimens pour get etat, et la generoſite de votre pro- 
«7 * , Dus | e . 
&« diſftinguce, L'expreiuon Cs 3 
66 666 5 fait la plus forte impreſſion. Nous avons ordre, de vous ee AO 
« noiſſance la plus marquee pour ce nouveau bienfait. Tous vos livres ſont I 1 : 
NOLIL d . , - 92 7 p . 1,101 a N 
Ades buffets et tablettes {epares dans le bibliotheque, avec | inſcription : Bibl lot wm | 5 
des , des lettres, et ſervira 
| amateurs des lettres, 
; t ſera remarque de tous les 9 
cc Anon N. Ce monumen - 3 ES Tis no- 
66 s. tems de marque à la gratitude de notre gouvernement. Nous art 2 7 hi 
« rer le nom et la perſonne de celui qui werite ſi ſortement Veſtime de tous les Ræpub u 
rer le 


« et de tous les gens de bien. 


« Berne, ce 8 Mars, 1765. N. B. 


C9083 


NM. B. This tranſlation has been made by Mr. Rod. Sinner, ſupreme Keeper of the pub- 


lic library of Berne, and member of the ſovereign council of that Republic, from the Ger- 
man original. 


Ne LXXIII. 


To Rod. Valltravers, Eſq. F. R. S. F. S. A. &c. &c. &c. 


At Rockhall, SwiTzERLAND. 
Dzar SIR, May 17, 1765. 

I AM more happy in poſſeſſing the letter written to me by order of their Excellencies of 
the government of Berne, received this. day, than if 1 had been gitted an eſtate, or had 
obtained honor of other kind whatſoever. 

I beg you, Sir, to aſſure them, in the ſpeedieſt moſt reſpectful manner, that now it will 
alway be my duty, as it hath hitherto been my inclination, to-wiſh the proſperity of their 
canton, and of the brave,. worthy, and free people of Switzerland.. 1 am, 

DEAN SIX, 
Your affectionate friend, 


and moſt obliged ſervant, 
An ExncLiisnman, 


A Lover or LIEBERTV, 
CITIZEN OF THE WORLD». 


Ne LXXIV. 


| Extract of a Letter to Mr. Valltravers. 
DEAN Sir, 


| May 21, 1765. 
I SHALL be glad to receive, by your favour, the catalogue of the books in. the pub 


lic library at Berne. It is hoped Pomp of every kind will be avoided in it, in relation to the 
anonymous Engliſhman. | 


With due compliments to Mrs. Valltravers, and to yourſelf, I bid you, reſpectfully 
farewell. | ; 


P. D. 


No LXXV. 
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N' LXXV. 


y 


Extract of a note from Mr. Valltravers, dated Hammerſmith, 
Jan. 28, 1769. received Jan. 30. 


ce The incloſed letters came this evening from Zurich, along with a third letter, from 
« Profeſſor Uſtery, repeating the ſame apology as Profeſſor Heſs.” 


Viro Nobiliſſimo, Erudito, 
Scientiarum artiumve, publicæque Libertatis Fautori eximio 
Benefico, generoſo Anglo-Britanno, 
qui ſub nomine A. MARvELL, latere voluit, 
maxime nobis edendo 


Bibliotheca civica Thuricenſis in Helvetia Curatores 
8. D. P. 


F E RE in nos, vir illuſtriſſime, generoſe, vertere poſſes illa Ciceronis verba : qui ſemel 
verecundiæ fines tranſierit, illum oportet bene et gnaviter impudentem eſſe. Quintus et 
qui excedit, jam annus premitur, ex quo munere ſplendido æque ac generoſo Bibliothecam 
noſtram publicam exornaſti, iterataque vice beaſti, multiplices ideoque gratiarum actiones 
jure merito a nobis poſtulare potuiſti; quas quum fruſtra hatenus exſpectaſti, eſt cur in- 
grati animi reos nos accuſes. Velim permittas ut vitii hujus turpiſſimi labem a Bibliothecæ 
noſtræ Curatoribus quam per me fieri poteſt, abſtergam. Primo munere tuo ſplendidiſſimo 
per manus nobiliſſimi ac eruditiſſimi Valtraverſii nobis tradito, præſes noſter mihi in man- 
data dedit, ut eidem viro doctiſſimo, velut in pignus animi grati traderem catalogum noſtræ 
Bibliothecæ, duobus tomis in forma quam vocant octavam impreſſum, uſque dum con- 
feſſu curatorum habito, public tibi gratiarum actiones mitterenturliteris exarata. Officium 
hoc paulo poſt demandatum fuit cuidam ex collegis noſtris, qui amicitiæ vinculis maxime 
conjunctus erat cum eruditiſſimo Valtraverſio. Fatum vel ſors quædam voluit, ut idem 
Weiſhus in negotiis publicis per annum integrum a nobis abeſſe j uberetur, quo factum 
eſt, ut hoc grati animi officium ſacrum oblivioni fuerit datum, uſque dum idem multis no- 
minibus amantiſſimus Valtraverſius aures noſtras iteratis vicibus vellicaret ut officio noftro 
ſatisfaceremus, ne ipſe tandem ingratus erga te videretur. Quo evenit, ut pudore 
plenus huic officio aliquatenus his literis ſatisfaciam, Tibique, vir illuſtriſſime ac generoſe, 
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noſtram exornare voluiſti beneficio, ſub claro Marvelli, libertatis olim amici ac ſtatoris 
nomine. 
Intimus hie libertatis, et cum ea conjunctus literarum artiumque ſenſus et amor optima 


eſt et erit gratiarum remuneratio, quippe nomine tuo anxie nos latente nulla gloriæ ſpecies 
in te redundare poteſt. 


Haud ingratum interea ſperamus tibi fore, ſi te certiorem faciamus, quod munus hocce 
tuum an ſplendidum magis ac fere regium, neſcio, quam ſuo genere rariſſimum ſingulari loco 
poſitum et nominĩ tuo dicatum, alios, quin imo ex ipſa jeſuitarum familia quoſdam excitavit, 
ut libris ac tractatibus pro defenſione fi defenſioni locus conceditur, hujus ſocietatis nos 
donaverint, quodque nos impulit ut quos veteres colligere dabatur libros fata et mores hujus 
ſocietatis ſpectantes huic collectioni adjunxerimus, adeoque munificentia tua primam pra- 
buerit anſam, ſubſidiumque præſtantiſſimum nobis largita ſit ad condendam Bibliothecam 
Ieſuiticam ſuo genere raram, ex qua poſteriores noſtri et multum commodi et jucunditatis 
haurire poſſunt. | 

Salvum te, vir illuſtriſſime, generoſe, ſartumque conſervet divinum numen ! Teque 
porro conſtituat vindicem libertatis, bonarumque artium ac ſcientiarum ad generis humani 


ſalutem et ſecuritatem facientium ! Nos interea tuæ bene volentiæ commendatos habere velis, 
maximopere petimus, rogamus. 


Nomine et auctoritate 
Bibliothecæ Civice Thuricenſis 
| Curatorum 
Gaſparus Heſſius Bibliothecarius. 


ſummas reddam gratias, utinam quodam modo tibi gratas, pro inſigni quo Bibliothecam 
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N* XIV. {by miſtake omitted.] 


The following Dedication of Moreland's to Oliver Cromwell was by 
miſtake omitted in its proper place. 


The Author's Epiſtle Dedicatory 
0 To his moſt Serene HiGHN ESS 
Ii 
By the Grace of God, Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &ec. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HIGHNESS,. 


WHEN I conſider the great preſumption of the age we live in, and how even the 
meaneſt writers think it an undervaluing to their works if they have not the greateſt 
Princes for their patrons. I am loth to preſs in with the crowd, to importune your High- 
neſs, by a dedication of the following hiſtory. But when I call to mind how exceeding 
precious in your thoughts the lives and liberties of thoſe poor diſtreſſed members of CHRIS 
have been (who are the only ſubje& of my diſcourſe) and how deeply their bleeding con- 
dition hath always affected your very heart, I cannot but hope you will vouchſafe to own 
the weak endeavours (though the unworthieſt of your ſervants) for preſerving the name 
and memory of thoſe antient and primitive profeſſors to future generations : eſpecially con- 
ſidering that my deſign therein is very ſubſervient to that great end which you have propoſed 
to yourſelf ever ſince Providence bleſſed theſe three nations with your happy government; 
namely, the promoting of the general intereſt of Gop's people throughout the Chriſtian 
world. It is an-obſervation of that excellent prince the Duke of Rohan, that the intereſt of 
the chief magiſtrate of England is by all means to become head of the-reformed party 
throughout Europe; and it is your Highneſs's glory and crown that you have formed all 
your counſels in order thereunto ; and, laying aſide all other reaſons of ſtate, have adhered 
only to this, that your own intereſt may appear one and the ſame with the univerſal intereſt 
of the evangelical churches in their. reſpeQive nations. The piety of which reſolution 
the Lord himſelf hath borne witneſs to, by a continued ſeries of wonderful providences, 
and heavenly benedictions that have always accompanied you in your moſt honorable and 
heroic enterpriſes : whereas thoſe other princes that went before you, who had little re- 
gard in the adminjſtration of their government, either to the honeſt maxims of humane 


policy, or to wholefome rules of the holy ſcriptures (which they ought to have bound about 


their necks, and to have graven upon the tables of their hearts) but miſerably ſpent the 
beſt of their powerful intereſts, and precious talents, in perſecuting tender. conſciences in 
their own dominions, and moſt treacherouſly betraying the Proteſtant cauſe in Germany,, 


France, and other countries, did, at laſt, to their great aſtoniſhment, even in the height of 
thoſe 
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thoſe their oppreſſors, and in the midſt of all their jollities, behold with their eyes a 
MENE TEKEL upon the walls of their palaces and banqueting-houſes, and of late years in . 
all the branches of their families, have taſted the bitter fruits of their own unrighteous 1 

doings. This is a doom which was long ſince pronounced againſt them by the moſt pious 
paſtors and profeflors of foreigu churches, who oft times heretofore have been heard to (ay, | 
* That Gop woull one day render a recompenſe to that houſe for all their perfidious deal- | 
* ings towards his poor ſervants ;” and now many of theſe godly men, who have lived the 
execution of thoſe his righteous judgements, conſidering, on the other fide, the wonderful 
paſſages of Divine Providence leading the way to the extirpation of that family, and to the 
placing your Highneſs in the princely dignity, have of late frequently declared (as I myſelf 
have been divers times an ear-witneſs) with tears of joy in their eyes, © That they looked 
* on you as a man miraculouſly raiſed up by Ge p, and endowed with an extraordinary ſpi- 


& rit of wiſdom and courage, to plead the cauſe of his afflicted ones againſt the mighty, that 
ce they may no more oppreſs.” | 


a —— ä „„ — AEDT os Io 


Who is there ſo ignorant in thefe our days who knows not that all the peace, tranquil- 
lity, and privileges, which thoſe of the Reformed Religion enjoy at preſent in any part of 
the European world, does ſome way or other own your Patronage and Protection? And who. 
is there likewiſe who knows not that when firit you were called forth in the view of the 
world, and ſingled out as a choſen inſtfument, to go forth to the help of the Lond againſt 
the mighty, and to fight his battles againſt the great perſecutors, the eſtate and conditions 
of the church- militant, was at a very low ebb. The mighty floods of popery and atheiſm 
were broken in upon the Ifles of Great Britain and Ireland, and the poor Proteſtants in all 
other parts were even linking down under the heavy burdens laid upon their ſhoulders by 
thoſe cruel taſk-maſters of the church of Rome; yea, the plowers were almoſt every where 
plowing and making long furrows upon the backs of the faithful ones in all the quarters and 
corners of their habitations! It was a time when the enemies of the LonD took crattily 
counſels together againſt his people, and were confederate againſt his hidden ones (the 
tabernacles of Edom and Iſhmaelites, Amaleck and the Philiſtines, with them that dwell at 
Tyre) they ſaid one to the other, Come, and let us cut them off from being a people, that 
* fo their name may be had no more in remembrance.” And the truth is, they had un- 
doubtedly compaſſed their helliſh defigns, had not the Shepherd of Iſrael awoke as a man 
out of ſleep, and found out a man (I mean your Highneſs) to ſtand in the gap, girding you, 
with ſtrength unto the battle, and putting his own ſword into your hand, to ſmite thole his 
enemies in the hinder parts, and to put them to a perpetual reproach. 


The Spaniard, that old enemy of England and Religion, is ſuſſiciently able, even 
already to give the world a very clear account of the bleſſed fruits and happy ſucceſs of your 
roble and princely undertaking, for here irdeed you ſeemed to lay the axe to the root 
of the tree, when that antient quarrel revived again, which had lain aſleep even ſince the 
days of Queen Elizabeth of glorious memory; that Princeſs looking upon this branch of 
5 C 2 tlie 
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the houſe of Auſtria as the main pillar of the Romiſh power and perſecution, did ſet her 
whole ſhoulder to the work of overturning it, in hopes to have put an end to the great 
myſtery of iniquity and tyranny exerciſed upon the bodies and conſciences of mankind. 
But the meaſure of their iniquity being not yet filled up, ſhe was not permitted by Gop 
to accompliſh her deſign: and now, after the Jong reigns of two unhappy kings, the 
martial ſpirit and renown of our nation being raiſed again, under the auſpicious name and 
councils of your Highneſs, equal to the beſt and moſt victorious of our anceſtors, all 
things ſeem to work as if the final accompliſhment of what ſhe intended were reſerved for 
your triumph and trophies. You have, with your naval forces, in a manner, held him 
ſhackled, and ſhut him up within his own dominions for ſeveral years. In a word, his 
treaſures are almoſt exhauſted, and the veins which ſhould ſupply him are intercepted, 
beſides, in credit, he is almoſt become a bankrupt; ſo that if it pleaſe the Almighty to 
crown your endeayours with a few more ſucceſſes, a fair ſtroke will be given in a ſhort 
time for excluding him from any conſiderable intereſt or influence in theſe North parts of 
the world. The fear of this is that which made him of late betake himſelf to the ſame 
ignoble practices and attempts, by aſſaſſination, and plotted inſurrections againſt the per- 
ſon and government of your Highneſs, as he practiſed of old againſt the perſon and 
government of that renowned Queen. But as Gop was graciouſly pleaſed to make her 
fortunate in the diſcovering and apprehending ſuch aſſaſſins and traitors from time to time, 
and continue her in a long and proſperous being, ſo your Highneſs, having hitherto been 
no leſs remarkably happy in having alway your eyes as it were miraculouſly enlightened, 
by the Gop of Light and Truth, to foreſee the miſchief, and paſs by, while the intended 
actors thereof have happily periſhed upon the point of their own ſwords, and fallen head- 
long into that very pit of deſtruction which they had digged for others, we are en- 
couraged to hope that the ſame Gop will vouchſafe to us this great bleſſing, that you 
likewiſe may long ſway the ſceptre of theſe nations, and go in and out before us, for the 
perfecting of thoſe bleſſed purpoſes which he has put into your heart for the good of his 
people, both here and. in foreign parts; that ſo you may (as you have done upon all oc- 
caſions) deliver the poor that cry, and the fatherleſs, and him that bath none to help him! 
that you may continue to be eyes to the blind, and ſeet to the lame! to break the jaws of 
the wicked, and to pluck the prey out of his teeth! to looſe the heavy burden, and to let 
the oppreſſed go free! Though your Highneſs delights more to do theſe things than to 
hear them, yet give me Jeave to tell you, that theſe your aCtions of mercy and righteouſ- 
neſs are the true walls and bullwarks of theſe your iſlands! theſe are the very weapons 
wherewith you have ſo often run through a troop, and broken the gates of braſs, and 
cut the bars of iron in ſunder! Yea, I am bold to add, that the bleſſings of the poor 
Waldenſes, which were ready to periſh, together with that of the Polonian and Bohemian 
exiles, is already viſibly come upon you, and had no ſmall influence in all your late ſuc- 
ceſſes. May the Gop and Fartatr of mercies ſtill go on to open the treaſures of his 
grace, and rain down his bleſſings upon your princely perſon and pious undertakings, for 


the 
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the honour of his great name, and the good of his poor afflicted church and people! for 
which end and purpoſe all honeſt and true-hearted Engliſh ſouls ought to bow their Knees 
daily to the FaTHeR of our Lord Jesvs CurisT, that fo (if it be his good pleaſure, that 
our eyes ſhall ſee thoſe happy days) the glory of his goſpel may, by your means, be more 
highly advanced; and that the top-ſtone of that heavenly building being at laſt laid, all 
the people may cry © Grace, Grace, unto it!“ This is the unfeigned prayer of, 


Your HionNESS's 
Moſt bumble and moſt reſpedtſul ſubjeR and ſervant, 


SAMUEL MoRLAND. 


Ne LXXVI. 


The following Extracts were found in Mr. Hollis's own hand-writing, 


in the blank leaves of his copy of Milton's Iconoclaſtes ; and in that 
form are given to the public. 


THIS doctrine (that of bridling Kings) was ſo authentic in thoſe days, and after times, 
that in the great council of Baſil, anno 1431. when this mighty queſtion was debated, 
Whether a Pope was above a general council, or a council above him? ſuch a council 
was at laſt reſolved to be above the Pope : upon this reaſon, among others, the Pope is in 
the church as a King is in his kingdom; and for a King to be of more authority than his 
kingdom, it were too abſurd ; ergo, neither ought the Pope to be above the church. In 
every well-ordered kingdom it ought eſpecially to be defired, that the whole realme ſhould 
be of more authority than the King; which, if it happened contrary, were not to be called 
a kingdom, but a tyranny. And like as often times Kings, which do wickedly, govern the 
common-wealrh, and expreſs cruelty, are deprived of their kingdoms ; even fo it is not to 
be doubted bur that the Biſhop of Rome may be depoſed by the church, that is to ſay, by 
the general council. At the beginning (as Cicero, in his Offices, faith), it is certain tkere 
was a time when as the people lived without kings. But afterwards, when lands and poſſeſ- 
ſions began to be divided, according to the cuſtom of every nation, then were kings or- 
dained, for no other cauſes but only to execute juſtice ; for when, at the beginning, the 
common people were oppreſſed by rich and mighty men, they ren by and by to ſome good 
and virtuous man, who ſhould defend the poor from injury, and ordain laws, whereby 
the rich and poor might dwell together. But when as yet, under the rule of Kings, the 
poor were oftentimes oppreſſed, laws were ordained and inſtituted, the which ſhould 
judge, neither for hatred nor favour, and give like ear unto the poor as rich: whereby 
we uiderſtand and know, not only the people, but alſo the King, to be ſubject to the law. 


For 


—— 
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For if we do ſee a King to contemn and deſpiſe the laws, violently rob and ſpoil his fub- 
jets, deflour virgias, diſhonour matrons, and do all things licentioufly and temerariouſly, 
do not the nobles of the kingdom aſſemble together, depoſing him from his kingdom, fer 
up another in his place, who ſhall ſwear to rule and govern uprightly, and be obedient 
unto the laws? Verily, as reafon doth perſuade, even ſo doth the uſe thereof alſo teach 
us. It ſeemeth alſo agreeable unto reaſon that the ſame ſhould be done in the church, that 
is, in the council, which is done in any kingdom. And fo is this ſufficiently apparent, that 
the Pope is ſubje& unto the council. Thus the Biſhop of Burgen, ambaſſador of Spain, 
the Abbot of Scotland, and Thomas de Corcellis, a famous divine, reaſoned in this council, 
which voted with them. Here we have a full reſolution of thiz great council (which the 
papiſts call a general one, being approved by the Greek and Roman Emperors, and moſt 
Chriſtian Kings and States, and ours among others:) that the kingdom in parliament aſ- 
ſembled is above the King, as a general council is paramount to the Pope; which they mani- 
feſt by five reaſons. Firſt, becauſe Kings were firſt created and inſtituted by their king- 
doms and people; not their kingdoms and people by them. Secondly, becauſe they were 
ordained only for their kingdoms and peoples ſervice and welfare; not their kingdoms and 
people for them. Thirdly, becauſe their kingdoms and people, as they at firſt created, ſo 
they ſtill limit and confine their royal juriſdiction by laws, to which they are and ought to 
be ſubject. Fourthly, Becauſe they oblige them, by a folemn oath, to rule according, and 
to be obedient unto, the laws. Fifchly, Becauſe they have power to depoſe them in caſe 
they contemn the laws, and violently rob and ſpoil their ſubjects. 

Prynne's Treachery and Diſloyalty of Papiſts to their Sovereigns, 2d edit. p. 5, 6. 

with all the proofs cited in the margin. 


The King of England cannot alter nor change the laws of his realme at his pleaſure ; for 
why, he governeth his people by power, not only royal, but politique. If his power over 
them were royal only, then he might change the laws of his realme, and charge his ſub- 
jeits with tallage and other burthens, without their conſent ; and ſuch is the dominion the 
civil laws purport, when they ſay, the Prince's pleaſure hath the force of a law. Bur this 
much ciffer-rh the power of a King whoſe government over the people is politique; for he 
can neither change the law, without the confent of his ſubjects, nor yet charge them with 
ſtrange impoſitions againſt their will, Wherefore his pcople do frankly and freely enjoy 
and recover their own goods, being ruled by ſuch laws as themſelves deſire. 

Forteſcue de Laud. Legum Angl. c. ix. 


And Hieronimus Blanca aſſures us, that the Suprarbienſe Forum, Juſtitia Aragoniae, or 
States of Aragon (erected to withſtand the tyranny and encroachments of their Kings) may, 


by the laws of their realme, afſemble together, and reſiſt their King with force of arms, as. 


oft as there all be need to repulſe his, or his officers, violence againſt the laws. Vor 


vhen they erected this court they ſaid, © It would be little worth to have good laws enadted, 
and 
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knoweth what he may do, and not do, both by Gop's laws and man's. 
opinion, of all the Seniories in the world that I know, the realme of England is the country 


where the commonwealth is beſt governed, the people leaſt oppreſſed, and the feweſt 


buildings and houſes deſtroyed in civil warre, and always the lot of misfortune falleth upon 
them that be the authors of this war. 


E 


and a middle court of juſtice between the King and people appointed, if it might not be 
lawful to take up arms for their defence when it was needſul; (being agreeable to the very 
law of nature and reaſon ;) becauſe then it will not be ſufficient to fight with council ; for it 
this were not ſo, and the ſtate and ſubjects in ſuch caſes might not lawfully take up arins, 
all things had long ere this been in the power of kings. Therefore, no doubt, our parlia- 
ment and ſtate, as well as others, may, by the very law of nature, and fundamental inſti- 


tution of parliaments, now juſtly take up defenſive arms to preſerve their liberties, laws, 
lives, eſtates, religion, from vaſſalage and ruin. 


Arragonenſium Rerum Comment. p. 74. 
For the Barons, Knights, and Commons, with their whole army being met together in 


London , Which joined with them to gain this charter from the King, ſent from thence letters 
to all the Earls, Barons, and Knights, throughout England, (who ſeemed, though bur 


- feignedly) to adhere to the King, exhorting them with this commination : That, as they 


loved indemnity of their goods and poſſeſſions, they ſhould deſert a perjured King; and, ad- 
hering faithfully to them, ſhould with them inviolably ſtand, and eſſectually contend for the 
liberties and peace of the kingdom : which, if they contemned to do, they would, with 
force of arms, and banners diſplayed, march againſt them as public enemies, ſubvert their 
caſtles, burn their houſes and edefices, and not ceaſe to deſtroy their ponds, parks, and 
orchards. Whereupon all the Lords, Knights, and People, deſerting the King, who had 
ſcarce ſeven Knights in all left with him, confederated themſelves to the Barons in the com- 
mon cauſe. Whereupon the King [John] thus deſerted by all, condeſcended ſpeedily to 


their demands, and confirmed the great charter, much againſt his will. 


Matthew Paris Hiſt. p. 243 to 255. 


In all theſe matters the wiſdom of a ſage King ſuſſiceth; for if he be a juſt Prince, he 


To be ſhort in my 


Our Kiog is the Prince in the whole world that hath 


the leaſt cauſe to alledge that he hath privileges to levy what he liſteth upon his ſubjects, 
conſidering, that neither he nor any other prince hath power ſo to do; and thoſe that ſay 
he hath do him no honor, neither make him to be éſteemed any whit the mightier prince 
thereby, but cauſe him to be hated and feared of his neighbours, who for nothing would 
live under ſuch a government. But it our King, or thoſe who ſeek to magnifie and extoll 
him, ſhould fgy, I have ſo faithſul and obedient ſubjeRs that they deny me nothing I de- 
mand; and 1am more feared, better obeyed, and better ſerved, than any other prince liy- 
ing; they endure patiently whatſoever I lay upon them, and ſooneſt forget all charges paſt x 


3. This, 
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This, methinks, nay, I am ſure, were greater honor to the King, than to ſay, I levy what 


] liſt, and have privilege ſo to do, which I will ſtoutly maintain. 
Philip de Comines, 1. v. c. 18. 


* And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people that aſked of him a King. 
And he ſaid, This will be the manner of the King that ſhall reign over you: He will take 
your ſons, and appoint them for himſelf for his chariots, and to be his horſemen ; and 
© ſome ſhall run before his chariots. And he will appoint him captains over thouſands, and 
* captains over fifties z and will ſet them to ear his ground, and to reap his harveſt, and to 
* make his inſtruments of war, and inſtruments of his chariots. And he will take your 
« daughters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. And he will take 
your fields and your vineyards, and your olive-yards, even the beſt of them, and give them to 
* his ſervants. And hewilltake your men-ſervants, and your maid-ſervants, and your goodlieſt 
« young men, and your aſſes, and put them to his work. He will take thetenth of your ſheep ; 
* and ye ſhall be his ſervants. And ye ſhall cry out in that day becauſe of your King which 
« ye ſhall have choſcu you; and the Lonrp will not hear you in that day.” 

1 Sam. viii. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


So that this is manifeit, a magiſtrate actually diſpoſſeſſed hath no right to be reſtored, 
nor the ſubje any obligation to ſeek to reſtore, but oppoſe him. For, what is man, or 
rather mankind (for ſo we have ſtiled a nation) better than a herd of ſheep or oxen, if it 
be to be owned like them by maſters? What difference is there between their maſter's 
ſelling them to the butcher, and obliging them to venture their lives and livelihoods for his 
private intereſt? We know it is natural that the part ſhould venture for the whole; but 
that the whole ſhould venture the loſs of itſelf to ſave the part, I cannot underſtand. The 
governour is the higheſt and nobleſt part; the people is the whole, the end (though not 
by office, yet by worth and dignity) the Maſter and Lord, for whom thoſe who are Lords 
by office are to be veſted and diveſted in Lordſhip, When it is neceſſary for the common good, 
zho think otherwiſe, deſerves not the name of man. 

The Grounds of Obedience and Government, by Thomas White, Gentleman, 
(a BenediQtine Fryer) London, 1655. edit. 2. in 12mo. 


If I may believe hiſtory, this king [C. I.] was more beloved, honoured, and obeycd, 
than any of our Kings before him, and yet a Prince that raiſed and waſted more treaſure, 
wiltully ſpilt more innocent blood, diveſted more the lands and habitations of his ſubjects, 
ruined more families, and more embroiled this gallant nation, than any ſince the coming 
in ot the Norman race; and yet he lived a ſainr, and died a martyr, and (if you pleaſe) of 

bletted memory. | 
f.hab's Evil, cont. a ſecret liſt, of the Stuarts; being a Smart Sermon, 

printed in 1720, by Mr. Clark, of Shadwell, a diſſenting miaiſter, 


And 
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And if ſaying that he died a martyr made him ſuch, then the Duke of Monmouth alſo 
was the ſame ; for he died with the ſame words in his mouth which his grandfather King 
Charles had uſed before. King Charles the Second ſeems to have had no ſuch opinion of 
the matter; for when a certain Lord reminded his Majeſty of his ſwearing in common di.” 
courſe, the King replied, © Your Martyr ſwore more than ever did.” 

Watſon's Apology for his conduct on Jan. 30. p. 24, printed in 8 vo, 1756. 


As for my calling thoſe at London a parliament, I ſhall refer thee to Digby for particular 
ſatisfaction; this in general: if there had been but two (beſides myſelf) of my opinion, I 
had not done it; and the argument that prevailed with me was, that the calling did no 
ways acknowledge them to be a parliament; upon which condition and conſtruction I did it, 
and no otherways ; and accordingly it is regiſtered in the council-books, with the council's 
unanimous approbation. 


The King's Cabinet opened, pages 4 and 5; being a letter from the K. to the Q. 


From the manner in which the King governed for fifteen years, one cannot but be con- 
vinced that he intended to alter the government, and procure for himſelf and ſucceſſors a 
power much more extenſive than what was allowed him by the laws, and to which none of 
his predeceſſors, except Richard the Second, had ever pretended. I except not even Henry 
the Eighth, the moſt abſolute of all the Kings of England ſince William the Conqueror. 
But there was this difference betwixt Henry the Eighth and Charles the Firſt, Henry did 
whatever he pleaſed, by way of parliament ; whereas Charles pretended to rule without 
parliaments. | Rapin, vol. XI. p. 112. 


A man ſhall not unprofitably ſpend his contemplation, who conſiders, on this occaſion, 
the method of Gop's juſtice, a method terribly remarkable in many paſlages, that the ſame 
principles, and the ſame application of thoſe principles, ſhould be uſed to the wreſting all 
ſovereign power from the crown, which the crown had a little before made uſe of for the 
extending its authority and power beyond its bounds, to the prejudice of the juſt rights of 
the ſubject. | Clarendon, vol. II. p. 542. 


Some of them (the King's miniſters) drove ſo faſt, that it was no wonder the wheels and 
chariot broke: and it was in great part owing to the indiſcreet zeal of a mitred head [ Bp. 
Laud] that had got an aſcendant over his maſter's conſcience and councils, that both tlie 
monarchy and hierarchy owed afterwards their fall. Welwood's Memoirs, p. 35: 


When once Kings may impoſe duties as they think fit, there is an end of liberty. 
Le Clerc, on Clarendon's Hiſtory, page 21. 
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That petitions againſt ſuch commands (the paying of ſhip- money) were not to be re- 
ceived ; and whereas you ſpeak of precedents, you ſhall know that the precedents in former 
times were obedience, not direction, and that there are alſo precedents of „ of 


thoſe that diſobeyed his Majeſty's commands. 


An Anſwer by Order of Council to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commenalty, of 
London, petitioning the King for an abatement of the heavy number of ſhips exacted 


from them. Echard, p. 459. 


It was voted (in the important debate on the caſe of Mr. Rolls) that the ſeizing his goods 
was a breach of privilege. The Speaker being called upon to put the queſtion propoſed, 
ſaid, “ He durſt not; for the King had commanded the contrary.” The houſe, in ſome diſ- 
turbance, adjourn to a day ; being then met again, they wiſh the Speaker to put the for- 


mer queſtion ; he refuſed, and faid, He had a command to adjourn the houſe.” 
Whitlock, page 12. 


Gellibrand, the mathematical profeſſor, was proſecuted for publiſhing an almanack, in 
which the names of proteſtant martyrs were inſerted out of Fox's Calendar, inſtead of thoſe 
pretended ſaints whom the Pope had canonized : but, at the ſame time, the Archbiſhop's 
Chaplain licenſed, without ſcruple, a ſcandalous book, in which the firſt reformers, who 
ſealed their religion with their blood, were ſtigmatized with the odious names of traitors 
and rebels. Bennet's Memor. p. 233. 


Lenthal, a member of the very Houſe of Commons which reſtored King Charles the Se- 
-cond, having ſaid in that Houſe, © That he that firſt drew the ſword - againſt the late King, 
© committed as great an offence as he that cut off his head, was brought upon his knees at 
the bar of the houſe, and there ſeverely reprimanded by the Speaker ; who declared it as 
the ſenſe of the houſe, © That thoſe who drew the ſword did it to bring delinquents to 
e puniſhment, and to vindicate their juſt liberties; and that Mr. Lenthal's words are an 
&« high reflection upon the juſtice and procedings of the Lords and Commons in their 
« actings before, 1648.” Chillingworth's Life, p. 301. 


To conclude. Having, from a ſeries of moſt clear and inconteſtable facts, and from the 
ſuffrage of the moſt authentic hiſtorians of thoſe times, attempted an idea of the character 
and reign of King Charles. the Firſt; I only add: Will it not extremely aſtoniſh poſterity 
to find the memory of this Prince ſtill celebrated in the Engliſh nation with the higheſt 
honors and applauſe! to.ſee a yearly tribute of incenſe offered up to his name in the moſt 
holy places of the kingdom ! to hear him almoſt adored-as a royal and bleſſed martyr ; ex- 
tolled far above all the princes that ever filled the Britiſh throne ; pronounced not the beſt 

of Kings only, but the moſt excellent of men ; and a parallel often run betwixt his ſuffer- 


ings and the Son of Gop's! yea his treatment repreſented as, in ſome reſpects, more bar- 
barous, 
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barous, iniquitous, and vile, than that of our blefſed Lok p! Strange that the Engliſh nation, 


who glory in their conſtitution as a limited monarchy, who have always been extremely 
jealous of any incroachments upon it, and who dethroned, by force of arms, and baniſhed 
the ſon for leſs breaches of the conſtitution than were made by the unhappy father, ſhould 


yet ſtigmatize that juſt war of the parliament with Charles the Firſt with the odious name ot 


aRebellion ! a war by which alone their expiring liberties were preſerved, and their beloved 
conſtitution ſnatched from the cruel arm of oppreſſive and arbitrary power. 


Towgood's Eſſay towards attaining a true Idea of the Character and Reign 


of King Charles the Firſt, 


After his Majeſty's death the epiſcopal clergy did all they could to canonize him for a 


martyr; they printed his ſayings, his prayers, his meditations, and forms of deyotion, under 


his ſufferings, and drew his portrait in the moſt devout and heavenly attitude. His works, 
conſiſting of ſundry declarations, remonſtrances, and other papers, have been publiſhed, in 
a moſt pompous and elegant form; among which one is of very ſuſpe&ed authority, if not 
abſolutely ſpurious, I mean his Eikon Baſilike, or the Portraiture of his ſacred Majeſty, 
in his ſolitude and ſufferings, ſaid to be written in the King's own hand. It was firſt printed 
in the year 1649, and paſſed through fifty editions in divers languages within twelve months. 
No book ever raiſed the King's reputation ſo high as this, which obliged the new council 
of ſtate to employ the celebrated Milton to deſtroy its credit; which he attempted, in a 
treatiſe, under the title of Eikonoclaſtes, or an anſwer to a book, entitled Eikon Baſiliké, 
many by Du Garde, 1649. but the fraud was not fully detected till ſome years after. 
Neal's Hiſt. of an. 2d edit. in to, p. 369. 


Here then I fix my foot, and will maintain it againſt all the champions of paſſive obe- 
dience, that the late King { James the Second] for many years paſt has had no right at all 
to the duties enjoined by St. Paul in the xiiith of the Romans, and that he has been an 
out-caſt from that text ever ſince he was an out-law to the Engliſh conſtitution : that from 
the time he turned aſide to a courſe of injuſtice, he has not been the miniſter of Gop, but, 
as Bratton expreſsly ſays, the miniſter of the devil; nor has he been one of St. Paul's higher 
powers; for the power of a King of England is poteſſas juris, non injuriae, a power of doing 
right, not of doing wrong; and conſequently there was not a ſoul ſubject to him, or that 
owed him non- reſiſtance; that he was ſo far from being the ordinance of Gop, that he 
diſſipated and deſtroyed that ordinance, which is the legal, conſtitution, as Melancthon 
truly affirms; and laſtly, that all this while, amongſt his other uſurpations, he uſurped the 
name of a King, which did not belong to him; for governing by law is the eſſence of an 
Engliſh King, and where there is arbitrary government there is no King, ſays Bracton; he 


loſes the name of a King, ſays the xviith chapter of the Laws of King Edward the Confeſſor. 


Samuel Johnſon's Reflections on the Hiſtory of Paſhve Obedience, 
folio, printed in K. William's time. 
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Mr, Speaker, Sir, I am now the inſtrument to preſent unto you a very ſhort (but a very 
ſharp) bill: ſuch as theſe- times, and their ſad neceſſities have brought forth, It ſpeaks a 
free language, -and makes a bold requeſt, Ir is a purging bill. I give it you as I take 
phyſic, not for delight, but for a cure. A cure now, the /aft and onely cure, if, as I hope, 
all other remedies have firſt been tried. Then immedicabile vulnus, &c. But cuncta prius 
tentanda. I never was for ruin ſo long as I could hold any hope of reforming. My hopes 
that way are even almoſt withered, The bill is intituled, © An Act for the utter aboliſhing 
ce and taking away of all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, their Chancellors, and Commiſſaries, 
« Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, Prebendaries, Chanters, and Canons, and 
ce all their under officers.” Sir, you ſee their demerits have expoſed them Pudlici odii pia- 


culares victimas, &c. | | 
A Collection of Speeches made by Sir Edward Dering, in Matter of Religion, 


quarto, 1642. 


Bat the moſt remarkable letter of the King to him was written wholly in cypher, July 20, 
the ſame year, which is inſerted in Latin in the Nuntio's memoirs, and in Italian in Vittorio 
Siri's Mercurio. Glamorgan. 

If you can raiſe a large Sum of money by pawning my kingdoms for' that purpoſe, I am 


content you ſhould do it; and if I recover them I will fully repay the money. And tell the 
Nuncio, that if once I can come into his and: your. hands, which ought ts be extremely wiſhed 


for by you both, as well for the ſake of England as Ireland, ſince. all the reſt, as I ſee, deſpiſe 


me; I vill do it. And if I do not ſay this from my heart, or if in any future time J fail 
you in this, may Gop never reſtore me to my kingdoms in this world, nor give me eternal 
happineſs in the next! &c. | 

Dr. Birch's Inquiry into the Share which King Charles the Firſt had in the Tranſ- 


actions of the Earl of Glamorgan, edit. 2, p. 244, 243. 


Beſides, to ſhew his reſpect unto them, I know he obliterated, with his own hand, the 
word Iriſh Rebels, and put in Iriſh Subjects, in a manuſcript diſcourſe, written by Sir Ed- 


ward Walker, and preſented unto him, which I have ſeen of the 1ri/þ Rebellion. 
Lilly's Monarchy or no Monarchy in England. 


London, printed 1651, in quarto, p. 105. 


Speaking of Government, he cited the Arcadia. Princes are to remember whom they 
govern : men, rational creatures, who ſoon ſcorn at follies, and repine at injuries: adding 
of his own, that it was an unparalleled arrogance and fanaticiſm in any one man to believe, 
that Gop from eternity had appointed all creatures for his pleaſure, men for his ambition, 
women for his luſt; and that the doctrine of Preces et Lacrymae ought to be diſcretely 


handled, leſt the people believe they made themſelves ſlaves, when they became Chriſ- 
| | tians ; 
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tians; and leſt princes ſhould fo far miſtake as to believe their ſubjects made up of knees 
and eyes, and no hands. Memorable Sayings of Mr. Hobbes. 


And fince it pleaſed Gop who. ſeparated me from the womb to the knowledge and ſervice 
of the goſpel of his Sonne, to ſeparate me alſo to this hard and difficult ſervice at this time, 
and to ſingle me out to tbe defence and juſtification of his cauſe, I could not conſent, by any 
words or actions of mine, that the innocent blood that hath been ſhed in the defence of it 


throughout the whole war, the guilt and moral evils of which muſt certainly lie ſomewhere, did 


lie at my door, or at theirs that have been the faithful adherents to this cauſe, which is with 


ſuch evidence upon my heart, that I am moſt freely and chearfully willing to put the greateſt - 


ſcal to it I am capable, which is the pouring out my very blood in witneſs to it. 


Sir Henry Vane's intended Speech on the ſcaffold, in quarto,. 1662, p.. 3. 


To which alſo (beſides the late declarations of this. parliament, and the petition of right) 


may be added, the learned arguments of thoſe grave and honourable judges; to whom we 


ſhall ever owe ſo much, for ſtanding up in an evil day for truth, and common juſtice ;..in 
the great caſe of ſhip-money ; Sir Richard Hutton, Sir George Crook, and Sir John Den- 


ham; with the truly noble Oliver St. John Lord. Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. FINE 
arguments are now in print, by public command. 


Rights of. the Kingdom, quarto edit. 1649. p. 137. 


When by conſent of the whole people, or the better part of them, a tyrant is depoſed, 


or put to death, .Gop is the chief leader in that action. | 
Zuinglins, tom. I. art. 42. 


The act for the militia being paſſed, the command of all the forces and garriſons ſettled 


on Monk, and the fleet in his power, in conjunction with Colonel Montague, the pretended 
parliament authoriſed their council of ſtate to provide for the public ſafety on all emer. 


gencies, and to diſpoſe affairs as they ſhould think fit till the meeting of the next parliament. 


Which being done, and the houſe ready to paſs the act for their diſſolution, Mr. Carew, 
who had been as forward as any man in beginning and carrying on the war againſt the laſt 
King, moved, that before they diſſolved themſelves, they would bear their witneſs againſt 
the horrid murder, as he called it, of the King. This unexpected motion prevailed with 
many then preſent to deny their concurrence to that act againſt the King, though not to re- 
fle& in the ſame manner on thoſe who had been concerned in it: and one of them con- 
cluding his diſcourſe with proteſting, that he had neither hand nor heart in that affair, Mr. 
Thomas Scot, who had: been ſo much deluded by the hypocriſy of Monk, as I have already 
related, in abhorrence of that baſe ſpirit, ſaid, That though he knew not where to hide 
his head at that time, yet he durſt not refuſe to own, that not only his hand, but his heart 


alſo, was in it; and after he had produced diyers reaſons to prove the juſtice of it, he con- 
| cluded, 
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cluded, That he ſhould deſire no greater honor in this world, than that the following in- 


| ſcription ſhould be engraved on his tomb: © Here lieth one who. had a hand and a heart 


jn the execution of Charles Stuart late King of England.” Having ſaid this, he, and moſt 
of the members who had a right to ſit in parliament, withdrew from the houſe, ſo that 
there was not the fourth part of a quorum of lawful members preſent in the houſe, when 
the ſecluded members who had been voted out of the parliament by thoſe that had an un- 
diſputed authority over their own members, undertook to diffolve the parliament, which 
was not to be done, unleſs by their own conſent ; and whether that conſent was ever given 
is ſubmitted to the judgement of all impartial men. 
e h . fol edit. p. 329. 


Being at my manor of Knoyle, I was much VERIO by the bebte of the borough 
of Hinden, part of the ſaid manor, to be one of their burgeſles in the aſſembly that was 
to meet at Weſtminſter. Though I durſt not deſire any to confer ſo great a truſt on me, 


yet I confeſs it was no ſmall contentment to me that they would manifeſt their reſpects to 


my perſon, and their remembrance of my ſervices, whatſoever they had been, in ſuch a 
conjuncture, when the cavalier party, with what deſign may eaſily be conjectured, had 
printed the names of the late King's Judges, of which I had the. honor to be one. 

The ſame, p. 332. 


« O Iſrael, thou haſt deſtroyed thyſelf; but in Mx is thy help. I will be thy King: 
« Where is any other that may fave thee in all thy cities? and thy judges, of whom thou 


cc ſaidſt, give me a King and Princes? I gave thee a King in mine anger.“ 


Hoſea, chap. xiii. ver. 9, fo, 11. 


No man ought to be greater than the King in the adminiſtration of juſtice; but he him- 
ſeif ought to be as little as the leaſt in receiving juſtice, /i peccat, if he offend. 
| Fleta, book I. cap. xvii. 


The King of England can neither alter the laws, nor exact ſubſidies, without the people's 
conſent; nor can any teſtimonies be brought from antiquity to prove the kingdom of 
England to have been merely regal. Forteſcue de Laudibus Legum Angliae. 


There is ever, and in all places, a mutual and reciprocal obligation between the people 
and the prince; the one promiſeth tq be a good and wiſe prince ; the other to obey faith- 
fully, provided he govern juſtly. The people therefore is obliged to the prince under con- 
ditions : the Prince to the people ſimply and purely. Therefore if the Prince fail in his 
promiſe, the people is exempt from obedience, the contract is made void, the right of obli- 
gation of no force. Then the King, if he govern unjuſtly, is perjured ; and the people 


likewiſe foreſworn, if they obey not his lawful commands, But that people is truly acquit 


from 
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from all perfidiouſneſs, which publicly renounce the unjuſt dominion of a tyrant, or he 
ſtriving unjuſtly, by ſtrong hand, to continue the poſſeſſion, do conſtantly endeavour to ex- 
pulſe him by force of arms. b 


Junius Brutus Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, Engl. tranſl. fol. 1689, p. 136. 


A lawful war being once undertaken with an enemy, and for a juſt cauſe, it is lawful, 
not only for the whole people to kill that enemy, but for every one of them. M. I ac- 
knowledge it. B. May not every one, out of the whole multitude of mankind, aſſault with 
all the calamities of war a tyrant who is a public enemy, with whom all good men have a 
perpetual war? M. I perceive all nations almoſt to have been of that opinion. For 
Thebe is uſually commended for killing her huſband ; Timoleon for killing his brother ; 
Caſſius for killing his fon, going to Catiline ; and Brutus for killing his ſons and kinſmen, 
when he found they had conſpired to introduce tyranny again; and public rewards were 
appointed to be given, and honours inſtituted, by ſeveral cities of Greece, to thoſe that 
ſhould kill tyrants. So that they thought there was no bond of humanity to be kept with 
tyrants. But why do I collect the aſſent of ſome fingle perſons, ſince I can produce the 
teſtimony almoſt of the whole world ? | 


8 Buchanan, de Jure Regni apud Scotos. 


During the whole courſe of this unnatural war, it was hard to divine what would be 
the fate of England; whether an abſolute unlimited monarchy ; a new huddled-up common- 
wealth, or a down-right anarchy. If the King ſhould prevail, the firſt was to be feared; if 
the parliament, the ſecond was to be apprehended; and if the army ſhould ſet up for them- 
ſelves, as afterwards they did, the laſt was inevitably to follow. All which ſome of the beſt 
men about the King wiſely foreſaw, and trembled at the event of every battle that was 
fought, whoever happened to be victors. It was the dread of theſe misfortunes that hindered 
the Lords and Commons, whom the King called to Oxford, to aſſume to themſelves the 
name of the parliament of England, and from declaring thoſe met at Weſtminſter Rebels ; 
though the King again and again importuned them to it; and took their refuſal fo ill, that 
in one of his letters to the Queen he called them in deriſion his mongrel parliament. 

Welwood's Memoirs, p. 67, & e. 


Touching the righteouſneſs of the ſentence paſſed upon the King, doubtleſs never was any 
perſon under heaven ſentenced with death upon more equitable and juſt grounds in reſpect 
of guilt and demerit. Goodwin's Defence of the honourable Sentence, p. 90. 


I cannot confeſs any guilt : It is ſuch a clauſe, that the martyrs would gladly come from, 
heaven to ſuffer for, if they might. I look upon it as the moſt noble and high act of juſ- 
tice that our ſtory can parallel.  Cooke's Letter to a Friend from the Tower, p. 41. 


The 
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The execution of the late King was one of the fatteſt ſacrifices that ever Qveen Juftice 
had. Cooke's Monarchy no Creature of Gop's making, 1652. in the title. 


But among all the laws and cuſtoms of this kind, there is none fo remarkable as that of 


the Spaniards ; who, when they elect a King in the common council of Arragon, in order to 


keep up a perpetual remembrance of their privileges, repreſent a kind of play, and intro- 


. duce a certain perſonage, whom they call by the name of the-Law of Arragon, whom, by a 


public decree, they declare to be greater and more powerful than their King; and after- 


. wards they harangue the King (who is elected on certain terms and conditions) in words 


which, becauſe of the remarkable virtue and fortitude of that nation in repreſſing the 


unbridled will of their Prince, we will here ſet down at length: © We who are of as great 


cc value as you, and can do more than you, do ele& you to be our King, upon ſuch and 


* ſuch conditions: between you and us there is one of greater authority than you.” 


Hottoman's Franco-Gallia, Lord Moleſworth's Tranſlation. 


The time was, when this nation was wedded to the vanity of admiring Kings, placing 


them in a lofty ſeat of impunity like gods, that were not bound to give men an account of 
their actions, but had a liberty to thunder at pleaſure, and put the world into combuſtion ; 
ſo that there was no love but luſt ; no rule but the Prince's will; which ſo vaſſalized the 


ſpirits of this great and mighty people, that they were content to eſtabliſh the higheſt piece 


of injuſtice by ſuch maxims of law as ſaid, The King can do no wrong:” as if whatſoever 
he did could not make him a delinquent or traitor ; nor was it law only, but-thoſe antiquated 
cheats of the clergy too made it paſs for divinity ; ſo that the commonwealth of England for 


almoſt ſix hundred years hath been pinioned like a captive, with the two-fold cord of the 


law and the goſpel, which the corrupt profeſſors have made uſe of after their own inven- 


tions. Yet notwithſtanding that this glorious idol of royalty was elevated to ſuch a height 


over the liberties of the parliament, and ſet upon the very pinnacle of the temple, we have 


lived to ſee a noble generation of Engliſh hearts, that have fetched it down with a vengeance, 
and cured the land of that idolatry, by one of the moſt heroic and exemplary acts of juſtice 


that ever was done under the ſun. | | 
| Marchmont Nedham, in his Mercurius Politicus, No 56. p. £86. 


A King governing in a ſettled kingdom, leaves to be a King, and degenerates into a 
tyrant, as ſoon as he leaves off to rule according to his laws. And a little after. Therefore 
all Kings that are not tyrants, or perjured, will be glad to bound themſelves within the 


| limits of the laws. And they that perſuade them the contrary, are vipers, peſts, both againſt 
them and the commonwealth, King James's Speech to his Parliament, 1609, 


That I [Sir William Temple] never knew but one foreigner that underſtood England 


well, which was Gourville, (whom I know the King [ C. II. ] eſteemed the ſoundeſt head of 
any 
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any Frenchman he had ever ſeen); that when I was at Bruſſels, in the firſt Dutch war, and 
he had heard the people grew weary of it; he ſaid, the King had nothing to do but to make 
the peace; that he had been long enough in England, ſeen enough of our court, and 
people, and parliaments ; to conclude, Q'un Roi d'Angleterre qui veut ètre Phomme de ſon 
peuple, eſt le plus grand Roi du Monde; mais 8'il veut ètre quelque choſe Mavantage, par 
Dieu il n'eſt plus rien. The King [C. II.] heard me very attentively ; but ſeemed a little 
impatient at firſt ; yet at laſt he ſaid, I had reaſon in all, and ſo had Gourville; and, laying 
his hand upon myne, he added, Et je veux etre homme de mon peuple. 


Temple's Works, fol. edit. 1731, p. 383, 384. 


It is alſo ſaid, that a miniſter, who hath married a Lady Laurence here at Chelſea, but 
now dwelling at Copenhagen, being there in company with you, ſaid, © I think you were 
&* none of the late King's judges, nor guilty of his death,” meaning our King. © Guilty!” 
ſaid you, Do you call that guilt ? * it was the juſteſt and braveſt action that ever was 
&« done in England or any where elſe.” 


Letter from Lord Leiceſter to his ſon Algernon Sidney, dated Aug. 30, 1660, 
See Sidney on Government, edit. 3. 


Wherever law ends, tyranny begins; if the law be tranſgreſſed to another's harm, and 
whoſoever in authority exceeds the power given him by law, and makes uſe of the force 
under his command to compaſs that upon the ſubje& which the law allows not, ceaſes in 


that to be a magiſtrate, and acting without authority, may be oppoſed as any other man, 


who by force invades the right of another. Locke upon Government. 


Rebellion being an oppoſition, not to perſons, but authority, which is founded only in 
the conſtitutions and laws of the government ; thoſe, whoever they be, who by force break 
through, and by force jultify, their violation of them, are truly and properly Rebels. 


2 Locke upon Government, Ne 226. 


If thoſe who by force take away the legiſlative, are rebels; the legiſlators themſelves 
can be no leſs eſteemed ſo, when they who were ſet up for the protection and preſervation 
of the people, their liberties and properties, ſhall by force invade and endeavour to take 
them away; and ſo they putting themſelves into a ſtate of war with thoſe who made them 


the protectors and Guardians of their peace, are properly, and with the greateſt aggrava- 
tion, Rebellantes, Rebels. Idem, N* 227. 


An inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior; that is true, generally ſpeaking, whilſt he is his 
ſuperior ; but to reſiſt force with force, being the ſtate of war that levels the parties, cancels 
all former relation of reverence, reſpe&, and ſuperiority; and then the odds that remains 
is, that he who oppoſes the unjuſt aggreſſor has this ſuperiority over him, that he has a 
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right, when he prevails, to-puniſh the offender, both for the breach of the peace, and all. 
the evils that followed upon it. Idem, No 2 36. | 


Here, it is like, the commmon queſtion will be made, who fhall be the judge, whether: 
the prince or legiſlative act contrary to their truſt? This, perhaps, ill- affected and factious 
men may ſpread amongſt the people, when the Ptince only makes uſe of his due preroga- 
tive. To this I reply, The People ſhall be judge; for who ſhall be judge whether his- 
truſtee or deputy acts well, and according to the truſt repoſed in him, but he who deputes 
him; and muſt, by having deputed him, have ſtil a power to diſcard him, when he fails 
in his traſt ? If this be reaſonable in particular caſes of private men, why ſhould it be 
otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where the welfare of millions is concerned; and: 
alſo where the evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the redreſs very diflicult, dear, and 
dangerous ? | Idem,. No 240. 


Let all ſuch who, either through intereſt or ignorance, are adorers of abſolute monarchs, 
ſay what they pleaſe; an Engliſh Whig can never be ſo unjuſt to his country, and to right 
Treaſon, as not to be of opinion, that in all civil commotions, which ſide ſo ever, if the 
wrongful aggreſſor, is accountable for all the evil conſequences : and through the courſe 
of his reading (though my Lord Clarendon's books be thrown into the heap), .he finds it very 
difficult to obſerve, that ever the people of: England took up arms againſt their Prince but 
when conſtrained to it by a neceffary care of their liberties and true conſtitution.—lIt is cer- 
tainly as much a treaſon and rebellion againſt this conſtitution, and the known laws, in a. 
Prince to endeavour to break through them, as it is in the people to riſe againſt him, 
whilſt he keeps within their bounds, and does his duty. Our Conflitution is a government 
of laws, not of perſons. Allegiance and protection are obligations that cannot ſubſiſt ſepa-- 
rately ; when one fails, the other falls of courſe. The true etymology of the word loyalty, . 
which has been ſo ſtrangely wreſted in the late reigns, is an entire obedience to the prince 
in all his commands, according to law; that is, to the laws themſelves, to which we owe 

both an active and paſſive obedience. 
Lord Moleſworth's Preface to his Tranſlation of Hottoman's Franco Gallia, edit. 2. 


At laſt James the Firſt died, as many have believed, by poiſon, to make room for his ſon 
Charles the Firſt, This King was a great bigot, which made him the darling of the clergy ;. 
if but having no great reach of his own, and being governed by the prieſts (who have been 
| always unfortunate when they have meddled with politics), with a true eccleſiaſtical fury, 
he drove on to the deſtruction of all the liberties of England. This King's whole reign was 
one continued act againſt the laws.—Then follows, a conciſe, juſt,. and moſt | maſterly ac- 
count of theſe violences.— And after.—lr is endleſs to enumerate all the oppreſſions of his 
reign; but having no army to ſupport him, his tyranny was precarious, and ar laſt his ruin,. 

Trenchard's Short Hiſtory of ſtanding Armies, fol. 1698. p. 5, 6. 
| | 'The 
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The reaſon why one private man muſt not kill another in ſociety, even when he does. that 
which deſerves death, is, that in fociety no man muſt be his own judge, or take. his own 
revenge; but the more equitable law muſt give it him; and there are judges eſtabliſhed for 
that purpoſe. But if the offender ſet himſelf above the law, he leaves a right to the per- 
ſon injured to ſeek redreſs his own way, and as he can get it. Whoever puts himſelf into 
a ſtate of war againſt me, gives me a right of war againſt him ; and violence ts a proper re- 
medy for violence, when no other remedy is left, 


Gordon, Cato's Letters, vol. II. p. 16. 


But ſince the condition of the greateſt men upon earth is ſubject to ſuch fatal cataſtrophes 
as that was which this day brings to mind, I cannot but lament the unhappy fate of thoſe 
princes who are born in purple, and bred in luxury, incompaſſed with flatterers, and fo in- 
toxicated with the gaudy ornaments of power, as to forget the end for which they were ele- 
vated, and made gods upon earth. 


Mr. Stephens's Sermon before the Commons, Jan. 72 


30, 1 


If it be ſaid, that although the parliament, which firſt oppoſed king Charles's meaſures, 


and at length took up arms againſt him, were not guilty of rebellion; yet certainly thoſe 
perſons were who condemned and put him to death; even this perhaps is not true. For he 
had, in fact, wunkinged himſelf long before, and had forfeited his title to the allegiance of 
the people; ſo that thoſe who put him to death were, at moſt, only guilty of murder; which 
indeed is bad enough, if they were really guilty of that (which is at leaſt diſputable). 
Cromwell, and thoſe who were principally concerned in the (nominal) King's death, might 
poſſibly have been very wicked and deſigning men. Nor ſhall I ſay any thing in vindication 
of the reigning hypocriſy of thoſe times, or of Cromwell's ma]-adminiſtration during the 
Interregnum (for it is truth, and not a party, that I am ſpeaking for). But ſtill, it may 
be ſaid, that Cromwell and his adherents were not, properly ſpeaking, guilty of rebellion ; 
becauſe he whom they beheaded was not, properly ſpeaking, their King; but a lazvle/s 
tyrant. 


Mayhew's Diſcourſe on unlimited Submiſſion, Jan. 30, 1743. at Boſton. 


By his illegal adminiſtration he brought himſelf into great diſtreſs, but had not the dex. 
terity to extricate himſelf out of it; and he loved high and rough methods, but had neither 
Kill or genius to conduct them; he hated all that offered prudent and moderate councils ; 
and in his outward deportment never took any pains to oblige any one. 


Burnet's Hiſt. of his Own Times, vol. I. 


| When the trial of the murtherers of Sir Thomas Overbury was going forwards, the King 
went from Whitehall to Theobald's, and fo to Royſton ; and having ſent for all the judges, 
he kneeled down in the midſt of his lords and ſervants, and uſed theſe words to the judges, 
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« My Lords, I charge you, as you will anſwer it at the great and dreadful day of judge- 
* ment, that you examine it | the poiſoning of Overbury] ſtrictly without favour, affeQion, 
or partiality ; and if you ſpare any guilty of this crime, Gop's curſe light upon you and 
“your poſterity ! and if I ſpare any that are guilty, God's curſe light on me and my poſterity 
« for ever!” ; Sir A. Weldon, p. 93. 


But our adverſaries will by no means forgive the puritans, that they defended the laws of 
their country, though they were in no miſtake at all, not ſo much as a pious one. And 
truly herein we glory, and, with our adverſaries good leave, reckon it will turn to our ever- 
laſting honour, that our miniſters undertook the vindication of the laws and liberties of their 
country. But the epiſcopal miniſters were they who firſt attempted to perfuade their coun- 
trymen to take upon their necks the ſervile yoke; they were the men who firſt called the 
rights of our parliament in queſtion ; they firſt preached up the abſolute and unlimited 
power of our Kings, and paved a way to the moſt grie vous tyranny of our princes, and the 
vileſt ſervitude of the people. This was the courſe taken by Manwaring and Sibthorp, thoſe 
vile wretches whoſe memory is become accurſed to poſterity. By this art they merited their 
preferment; the former to a biſhopric, the latter to a fat living. But it may perhaps be 
objected, theſe were private clergymen, and the whole body of the clergy is nor to be re- 
proached with the conduct of one or two particular perſons. Let us then hear the repre- 
ſentative bodies of the whole Engliſh clergy ; I mean the two convocations of Canterbury 
and York; which, in the year 1640, declared themſelves of the fame opinion: * The 
« moſt high,” ſay they, © and ſacred order of Kings, is of divine right, being the ordinance 
« of God himſelf, founded in the prime laws of nature, and clearly eſtabliſhed by expreſs 
ic texts both of the Old and New Teſtaments. A ſupreme power is given to this moſt ex- 
e cellent order by Gop himfelf in the Scriptures, &c.“ If this were true, not only the 
ſeveral Commonwealths abroad, but our own parliaments here at home, would be contrary: 
to divine inſtitution. A little after they have this paragraph: For ſubjects to bear arms 
„ againſt their Kings, offenſive or defenſive, upon any pretence whatſoever, is at leaſt to 
1 reſiſt the powers which are ordained of Gop. And though they do not invade, but only 
« reſiſt, St. Paul tells them plainly, They ſhalt receive to themſelves damnation.” And 
afterwards the whole body of the clergy are required to preach this doctrine, or theſe pious 
miſtakes as our author [Nichols] catls them. Hence our adverfaries have uſed to boaſt, that 


this was the doctrine of the Church of England, and to triumph in it as a glory peculiar and 


appropriated to themſelves. Nor were they therein in the wrong, or much envied by us. 
But when they ſaw occaſion to act upon other principles, in the reign of King James II. they 
for ſhame ceaſed their clamors and reproaches upon that head for a conſiderable time, till 
toward the latter end of Queen Anne's reign; and then they renewed them with greater fury 
and madneſs than ever. Indeed fince the happy acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty King George 
they have laid aſide their doctrine again. So occaſional are theſe Gentlemen in their opinions 


and practices. Peirce's Vindication of the Diſſenters, 2d edit. p. 187, 1 = 
: : 2 0 
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No free people ever yet exiſted, that left its fate to the conſcience of a Ruler; and with us it 

i; a maxim, that the kingdom ſhall be ruled, “not by the King's conſtience, but by the known 
« ats. 

Extract of the Senate of Sweden's Journal of November, 1755, taken from a 


in regard to the regal power and the Liberties of the people, printed, 1736. 


The King's letters taken at Naſeby were publicly read at London before a great aſſem- 
bly of citizens, where many of both houſes of parliament were preſent ; and leave was 
given to as many as pleaſed, or knew the King's hand (to refute the calumny of thoſe who ſaid 
the letters were counterfeit) to peruſe them all, out of which a ſelected bundle were printed 
by command of parliament. From the reading of theſe letters many diſcourſes of the peo- 
ple aroſe, for there appeared his tranſactions with the Iriſh Rebels, and with the Queen, 


good men were ſorry that the King's actions agreed no better with his words; that he openly 


time under hand he. promiſed to the Iriſh rebels an abrogation of thoſe laws againſt them, 
which was contrary to his late expreſſed promiſes, in theſe words, I will never abrogate the 
laws againſt the papiſts : and again, I abhor to think of bringing foreign ſoldiers into the king- 
dom; and yet he ſolicited the duke of Lorrain, the French, the Danes, and he very Iri/h 
for aſſiſtance : they were vexed alſo that the King was ſo much ruled by the will of his 
wife, as to do every thing by her preſcript; that. peace, war, religion, and parliament,” ſhould 
be at her diſpoſal. | 
May's Breviary of the Hiſtory of the Parliament of England, 1 2mo. 1650. p. 120, 121, 


You ſtand charged with many villainous attempts to break the uſe of parliaments, and 
ridiculing that way of government. O, Sir, it was the more diſliked by you, becauſe it 
preſerved liberty and property, which of all men in your day, you moſt hated. - But you 
were not the firſt man of figure that hated parliaments z for your father of ever-notorious me- 
mory hated them, and therefore tried concluſions with parliaments for twelve years together. 
It is true he did call that bleſſed parliament in 1640, that would have redreſſed England's 
grievances, had they not been prevented by the factious ſpirits of ſome whoſe zeal was not 
according to knowledge. Dr. Gauden tells you, that your father called that parliament: in 
November 3, 1640. *© Not more by the advice of others, or by the neceſſity of his. own 
< affairs, than by his own choice and inclination.” I could expect no better from a Baals 
prieſt than to begin-with a lie. For what man that lived in that time knew not how the caſe 
ſtood with Charles the Firſt? And beſides, if I had not acceſs to a King, yet I could dif- 
cover his inclinations, either by thoſe that were about him, and in favour with him, or by 
the current-of his actions; all which, I fay, teſtified to the world your father's ſtrange averſe - 

| nels 


pamphlet, intituled, The Diſpute between the King and Senate of Sweden, 


for aſſiſtance from France, and the Duke of Lorrain; of which before is ſpoken” Many 


proteſted before Gop, with horrid imprecations, that he endeavoured nothing ſo much as 
the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, and the rooting out of popery ; yet in the mean 
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neſs to a parliament. Thoſe that were near bim, and moſt in favour with him, were 


courtiers, and raſcally prelates, vermin, whoſe chief ſtudy was to find out how he ſtood in- 
clined, and to imitate him exactly; and that which was his will, was their doctrine, concern- 


ing parliaments; and ſo it was with you. 


Oates's Eikon Baſiliké, or the picture of the late King James, edit. 3, in quarto, part 3. 
P- 30, 31. 


So that the Kings of England are in nothing infertor to other princes, ſave in being more 
abridged from injuring their own ſubjects; but have as large a field as any of external feli- 


city, wherein to exerciſe their own virtue, and to reward and encourage it in others. In ſhort, 
there is nothing that comes nearer the divine perfection than where the monarch, as wit 
us, enjoys a capacity of doing all the good imaginable to mankind, under a diſability to 


all that is evil. 
An account of the Growth of Popery and arbitrary Government in England, 


printed firſt 1677, (by A. Marvell.) 


All government is a truſt. The dominion of one man over another is by conſent, and 
is founded on covenant, All men are free by the law of nature to chuſe what kind of go- 
vernment they think moſt convenient. And the poſitive law of Gop hath left it to their 
election. The nomination of the perſon, and the limitation of the power, is originally and 


radically in the community, | | 
Conſcience Satisfied, by Wilſon, quarto, 1690. 


And now we come to Milton's maſter-piece, his chief and favourite work in proſe, for 
argument the nobleſt, as being the defence of a whole free nation, the people of England ; 
for ſtile and diſpoſition the moſt eloquent and elaborate, equalling the old Romans in the 
purity of their own language, and heir higheſt notions of liberty; as univerſally ſpread over 
the learned world as any of their compoſitions, and certain to endure, while oratory, poli- 
tics, and hiſtory bear any eſteem among men. It cannot be denied, ſays that excellent cri- 


tic Monſ. Baile, that Milton's Latin ſtile is eaſy, briſk, and elegant; nor that he defended 


the republican cauſe with a world of addreſs and wit: agreeable to which judgement is the 
unanimous ſuffrage of foreigners, not excepting the moſt zealous aſſerters of monarchy. 
Toland's Life of Milton, 8vo. 1699. p. 95+ 


Few kings, with Stephanus Battorius the King of Poland, do meaſure their actions not by 
their own profit, but the welfare of their country. There is a ſaying of his extant, worthy 
to expreſs the bravery of his diſpoſition : I will make the world, quoth he, underſtand how 
much a King choſen for virtue by the conſent of a nation, is better than he whom right of 

ſucceſſion thruſts upon the ſhoulders of an unwilling people. 


Barclay's Mirror of Minds, Engliſhed by Thomas May, 1633. 12mo. p. 304, 305. 
4 His 
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His Majeſty, being ready to receive the ſacrament from the hands of the Lord Archbiſhop 


Uſher, at Chriſt-Church, in Oxford, riſing up from his knees, and beckoning to the Arch- 
biſhop for a ſhort forbearance, ſaid, © My Lord, I eſpy here many reſolved Proteſtants, 


« who may declare to the world the reſolution I do now make. I have, to the utmoſt of 


«© my power, prepared my foul to be a worthy receiver. And may I ſo receive comfort by 


« the bleſſed ſacrament as Ido intend the eſtabliſhment of the true reformed proteſtant re- 


& ligion, as it ſtood in its beauty, in the happy days of Queen Elizabeth, without any con- 


4 niyance at Popery. I bleſs Gov, in the midſt of theſe public diſtractions, I have till li- 


« berty to communicate ! and may this ſacrament be my damnation if my heart does not 


« join with my lips in this proteſtation!“ And the very next day was peace given to the 
bloody Iriſh Rebels. | 


Oldmixon's Hiſtory of England, during the Reigns of the Stuarts, p. 243. 


My Lord, laſt week Mr. Bennet, the bookſeller, left with me a manuſcript of letters from 


King Charles I. to his Queen, and faid it was your Lordſhip's deſire, and Dr. Pelling's, that 
my Lord Rocheſter would read them over, and ſee what was ft to be left out in the intgnded 
edition of them. Accordingly, my Lord has read them over; and, upon the whole matter, 


ſays, he is very much amazed at the deſign of printing them, and thinks, hat the King's 
enemies could not have done him a greater diſcourteſy. He ſhewed me many paſſages ei 


detract very much from the reputation of the King's prudence, . and ſomething from his integrity; 


and in ſhort, he can find nothing throughout the whole collection but what will leſſen the cha- 


ructer of the King, and offend all thoſe who wiſh well to his memory. He thinks it very unfit” 
to expoſe any man's converſation and familiarity with his wife, but eſpecially that King's, - 


for it was apparently his blind fide, and his enemies gained great advantage in fhewing it. But 


my Lord hopes his friends will ſpare him, and therefore he has ordered me nut to deliver the 
book to the bookſeller, but to put it into your Lordſhip's hands; and when you have read it, 
he knows you till be of his opinion. If your Lordſhip has not time to read it all, my Lord 


has turned down ſome leaves, where he makes his chief objections. If your Lordſhip ſends 
any ſervant to town I beg you will order him to call here for the book, and that you would - 
take care about it. Here is a hot diſcourſe that the warrant is ſigned for my Lord Preſton's 
execution, | This fixes nearly the time this letter was written, that 'is, between Jan. 17, 
1690, and Feb. 16 following. ] My Lord, 1 humbly beg your Lordſhip's blefling ; and 
remain your moſt dutiful ſon and humble ſervant Charles Hickman.—To the Right Reve- 
rend the Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, at Bromley, in Kent. 


Harleian Library of Manuſcripts, 161. c. 18. fol. 189. 


It is likewiſe advertiſed, that the Proteſtants in France complain much of an altar, which 
the Lord Scudamore hath cauſed t be ſet up in his chapel there, after the manner of the 
church of England, which being held @ great ſuperſtition by the proteſtants there, they are 
much ſcandalized at it, and-it is thought, .it may hazard the intereſt your Majeſty hath in 


that 
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that party, and thereupon hath: been forborne by your Majeſty's former ambaſſaders. This 


news though it be of. little conſideration, yet I thought it not impertinent to repreſent it to 
your Majeſty. [In the margin, © In this I cannot find fault with my ambaſfador”].—1 have 
alſo thought ſeriouſly upon the buſineſs of Capt. Brett, and do moſt humbly beſeech your 
Majeſty to give me leave to expreſs my humble opinion thereupon with ſubmiſſion to your 
Majeſty's wiſdom. It is (if I miſtake not) the greateſt and moſt active employment your 
Majeſty hath in foreign parts, and therefore requires a miniſter of ſome proportionable abi- 


lities. [I was ſomewhat ſurprized in this, therefore it may be that I was too haſty in the 
anſwer; but now that I have yielded to it, I cannot go back, upon trial of the man.) How 


then. this gentleman, having ever been bred in another way, and by his own acknowledge- 


ment hath no Italian, nor ever was in Italy; but is a mere ſtranger to letters, or to any 
thing that hath relation to the pen, comes to venture upon this great ſervice, I underſtand 


not; but do believe, if he did underſtand and conſider it as he ought, he would not under- 
take it upon any conditions, unleſs fa. Philips [Note, Father Philips was confeſſor to the 


Queen, and the buſineſs here alluded to is a private embaſly at Rome] (and I moſt hum- 


bly beſcech your Majeſty to vouchſafe a favourable and gracious interpretation of this con- 
ceipt) have recommended an ignorant man, and unequal to that ſervice, induſtriouſly to de- 
ſtroy, and to render it of no uſe to your Majeſty. I cannot imagine what other end he 
could have-in this buſineſs. Beſides, your Majeſty hath hitherto vouchſafed me the honor 
to commit this negotiation only to my truſt ; and this correſpondence is likely to be held 


with me alone, whether then it be for your Majeſty's ſervice that Philips ſhould have more 


intereſt in the party employed than myſelf, and have more exact intelligence of many 
Particulars that are to be treated of, and which will be utterly oppoſite to Philips his 
ways, and may be moſt pernicious to your Majeſty's ſervice for him to know, I moſt hum- 
bly beſeech your Majeſty to take into conſideration. I ſhall humbly crave leave to inſtance 
in ſome particulars; namely, the negotiation concerning the oath of allegiance ; to which I 
know Philips is not well- affected: and likewiſe concerning the bringing a catholic Roman 
biſhop into England, which was the end of the Italian's coming hither from Rome; and to 
the eſſecting whereof Philips hath contributed all he could: the ſoliciting the Pope to cen- 
ſure Courtney, if not for his baſe and treaſonable diſcourſe, yet for publiſhing it without 
authority from thence, which I have reaſon to think Philips will hinder as much as he can: 
his endeavouring to diſcover the correſpondencies and intelligences of the catholic Roman 
party here in England, and their ways, and his fomenting their ſchiſms and differences here, 
which he muſt do, and that with great dexterity, if he ſerve your Majeſty well, and yet 
muſt not communicate it to Philips, unleſs he mean to overthrow the ſervice. Theſe things 
an able man, well managed and inſtructed, may be brought to do, upon hopes that his fac- 
tion may thereby receive advantage, whereas a man not verſed in buſineſs will hardly be 
made capable of them, and will be upon the place three or four years before he underſtand 
the thing. And therefore I moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty to weigh theſe circumſtances 


deliberatdly; and ſeeing the Queen's Majeſty (if I miſ- remember not) was contented your 
Majeſty 


61 


Majeſty ſhould make choice of the party, ſo he were approved by herſelf, to think upon 
any other that may be a man of buſineſs, that ſo I may not have to do with an ignorant 


perſon, or one in whom Philips ſhall have ſo much intereſt, as it ſhall be in his power to 


deſtroy the ſervice. That this is a very honeſt gentleman I doubt not; but hone/ty alone 
will not diſpatch bufineſs, and of the tio (I ſpeak as a ſecretary, and moſt humbly crave your 
Majelty's pardon) hone/ly, in this Romiſb employment, may better be ſpared than ſufficiency : 
[ye ſay true; yet honeſty makes his trial ſafe]. Leander, and thoſe of his ſide, who do 
heartily affect your Majeſty's ſervice, and do all know it, and have repaired to me about it, 
are clearly of opinion, that this gentleman can do your Majeſty no ſervice at all. I moſt 
humbly beſeech your Majeſty to pardon my preſuming thus far, and the length of theſe, 


and to vouchſafe me leave to reſt your Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful ſubje& and ſer- 


vant, —Your Majeſty is moſt humbly deſired to burn theſe immediately; [this is better than 
burning; meaning the return]. It may pleaſe your Majeſty to peruſe the Earl of Lindſay's 
letter, herewith ſent, and to vouchſate me order for his return, according to his deũre. 
[Fiat C. K.] Weſtminſter, Oct. 7, 1635. Fran. Windebank. 


Extract of A remarkable Letter from Sir Fran. Windebank, one of the prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State to King Charles I. with his Majeſty's anſwer to the 
principal parts of it, written in the margin with his own hand, and ſent back 
the next day from Hampton- court, where the King then reſided, faithfully 
tranſcribed from the original, in the Collections of Sir Peter Thompſon, 
Knight; which letter was printed in the Gentleman's Magazine of February, 
1755 


Thurſday, Jan. 4, 1748. In a grand committee, to conſider of the power of the Com- 
mons, Reſolved, That the Commons of England aſſembled in Parliament do declare, That 
the people, under God, are the original of all juſt powers. They do likewiſe declare, That the 
Commons of England, aſſembled in Parliament, being choſen by, and repreſenting the 
people, have the ſupreme authority of this nation. They do likewiſe declare, that what- 
ſoever is enacted and declared law by the Commons of England, aſſembled in Parliament, 
hath the force of law, and all the people of this nation are included thereby, although the 
conſent and concurrence of the King, and Houſe of Peers, be not had thereto, Theſe re- 
ſolutions being reported to the. houſe, the houſe put them one after another ro the queſtion, 
and there was not one negative voice to any one of them, — Then an ordinance for trial of 
Charles Stuart was again read and aſſented to, and ordered to be forthwith engroſſed in 
parchment, and to be brought in to-morrow morning. | 

Ruſhworth, vol. VII. p. 1383. 


It is the Britannic conſtitution, that gives this kingdom a luſtre above other nations, 
for it is imperium legum; it equally advances the greatneſs and power of the crown, at the 
ſame time as it ſecures to Britons their private property, freedom, and liberty, by ſuch, 
5 F walls 


[| 


773 
walls of defence as are not to be found in any other parts of the univerſe.— The Britiſh 
hiſtory tranſmits to us as many inſtances of great, rich, and victorious Kings, and as much 
beloved at home, and reſpected abroad, as are to be found in the memorials of any other 
nation; but thoſe Kings were ſuch only as aſſembled their parliaments frequently, were ad- 


viſed by them, and made this conſtitution the rule of their government. 
Acherley's Britannic Conſtitution, in the dedication. 


lt is ſtrange that the pilloring of ſome few, that the flitting of Baſtwicke's and Bur- 
ton's noſe, the burning of Priune's cheek, the cutting of Leightoun's ears, the ſcourging 
of Lilburne through the cittie, the cloſe-keeping of Lincolne, and the murthering of others 
by famine, cold, vermine, ſtinke, and other miſeries, in the caves and vaults of the biſhops 
houſes of inquiſition, ſhould binde up the mouths of all the reſt of the learned. England 
wont not in the dayes of hotteſt perſecution, in the very Marian times, to be fo ſcant of 
faithful witneſſes to the truth of CuRIsr. We cannot now conjecture what is become of 
that zeale to the true religion, which we are perſuaded lyes in the heart of many thouſands 


in that gracious kirk; we truſt indeed that this long-lurking, and too long ſilence of the ſaintes 


there, ſhall breake out at once in ſome hundreds of trumpets and lampes, ſhining and ſhouting, to 
the joy of all reformed churches, again/t the camp of theſe enemies to Gop and the Ring: that 
quickly it may be ſo, behold I here firſt, upon all hazards, doe break my pitcher, doe hold 
out my lampe, and blowe my trumpet before the commiſſioners of the whole kingdom, of- 
fering to convince that prevalent faction by their owne mouth of Arminianiſine, Poperie, and 


tyrannie. ä 
The Canterburian's Self- conviction, quarto, 1640. in the preface; written by 


Mr. Robert Baily. 


Whoſoever hath obſerved how the Sabbath was kept of late years at Whitehall, what 
buſineſſes of monopolies, and other oppreſſions, were tranſacted in the afternoon, what kind 
of ſermons in the forenoon, about ſtate and prerogative, were preached before the King, 
he mult needs believe, that none of theſe men had any deſign upon religion at all, neither 
indeed was there any reaſon wherefore to attaine thoſe unjuſt ends they ſhould deſire a 
change of religion; for if we conſider what religion will beſt ſerve to advance tyranny in 
the kingdome of England, and look into hiſtory for examples of that kind (for hiſtory 
hath been counted the beſt glaſs through which prudence can look when ſhe make her 
judgments upon humane actions) we ſhall finde that Popery could not do it ſo well as 
that Protejlant doftrine which hath been taught at court theſe thirty years; and not. 
only preached, but printed to the public view by authority, even to this laſt year, 1644. Con- 
ſider what principles they maintaine, and againſt whom they write: Their adverſaries, 
whom they chooſe to deal withal, are all the modern authors of greateſt learning and 
reaſon, and of all religions, whom in their writings they ſtile jeſuits and puritans, under 


the latter of which names all the reformed churches of Europe are intended, except only the 
| prelatical 
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prelatical clergie England; to whom, it ſeems, in the point of flattery to princes, both papiſt 


and puritan, with all lawyers and political authors, are quite oppoſite,» But before we ex. 


preſs their tenets in particular, look into the Engliſh Chronicles, and you will find (as 
we ſaid before) that direct poperie did not ſo much advance tyrannie as our late prelacie. When 
the Biſhops of England had another head, which was the Pope, you may obſerve, that in 
matters of ſtate they went many times very juſtly, and according to the intereſt of the whole 
commonwealth : in the times of ſeduced Kings, they many times ſided with the parliament, 
and oppoſed the illegal deſires of the Prince: many of them gave good advice to Kings, and 
did excellent offices in reconciling them to their people, and keeping them in their right 
way. I could give many inſtances, eſpecially in three reigns, which indeed had the moſt 
need of ſuch endeavours. But in theſe latter times our Proteſtant Biſhops were wholly byaſſed 
at the King's fide, and meer ſervants to the prerogative, againſt all intereſts of the common- 
wealth : they never in parliament gave vote contrary to any of the King's deſires, how prejudi- 
cial ſoever it were to the kingdome in general, inſomuch as the Ring thought them a ſure part of 
his firength in the Lord's Houſe, 10 all purpoſes : and when their voices in parliament were 
lately taken away, it was a common ſpeech of the courtiers, that his Majeſty was much 
weakened by loſing ſix and twenty voices. But conſider now what they have preached and 
printed concerning monarchy, and you will wonder that rational men in any kingdom, to flatter 
Princes, ſhould make all mankind elſe of ſo baſe a conſideration as if princes, (as one ſays) dif- 
fered from other men in kinde and nature, no leſs than a ſhepherd from his ſheep, or other herd/- 
men from his cattell. I vill inſtance, for brevity and clearneſs, in one of them, who ſpeaks 
the pith of all the reſt, in a large book printed at Oxford this preſent year, 1644, and 
dedicated to the Marquis of Ormond ; the book is intituled, Sacroſanfa Regum Majeſtas, 
where the author undertakes to vindicate the power and majeſty of Kings againſt all puri- 
tannical and jeſuitical grounds and principles, as he calls them. Theſe puritannical and 
jeſuitical tenets are al! diſcourſes that have been zeritten in this kingdom, for defence of the true 
and lawful liberties of men, or by any political author of note, ſince monarchies have been well, 
and civilly conſt.tuted for th: behoof of mankind. Then he ſhews the tenets on both ſides, &c. 
A Paradox, &c. in quarto, p. 6, 7. printed, London, 1644. 


Wherever tiranny becomes exorbitant, and is not to be curbed by gentle methods; it 
cancels all the bonds of allegiance ; ſelf-preſervation, whether natural or politic, being a 
thing that is indiſpenſably neceſſary ; for would it not be a pleaſant thing, that one ſhould 
load another with inſufferable inſolencies, truſting to this, that the injured perſon will not 
offer to defend himſclf, for fear, forſooth, of being thought diſloyal, though at the ſame 
time he has no other way to remedy himſelf but by being ſo? For it is undoubtedly a 
much leſs fault to be unfaithful io a tyrant, than to eſtabliſh a ſucceſſion of tyrants by a tame 
obedience. 

Extract from a Portugueſe Hiſtorian mentioned by Geddes in his Church Hiſtory 


of Ethiopia, p. 442. 
5 F 2 Rings, 
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Kings, Princes, and Governors, have their autoritie of the people, as all laws, uſaper, and 
policies, do declare and teſtiſie. For in ſome places and countries they have more and greater 
autoritie, in ſome places leſſe. And in ſome the people have not given this autoritie to 
any other, but retaine and exerciſe it themſelves. And is any man ſo unreaſonable to deſire 
that the whole maie doe as muche as they have permitted one member to doe ? or thoſe that 
have appointed an office upon truſt, have not autoritie, upon juſle occaſion (as the abuſe of it ), 
to take away that they gave? All lawes doe agree, that men may revoke their proxies and 
letters of attournaie when it pleaſeth them; much more when they ſee their proctours and at- 
tournais abuſe it, But now to prove the latter part of this queſtion. afhrmatively, that it is 
lawfull to kill a tyrant, &c. 

A Shorte Treatife of Politike Power,. and of the true Obedience which Subjects 
owe to Kinges and other Civil Governors, with an exhortation to all true Eng- 
liſnmen, compy led by D. I. P. B. R. W. 1556. 12mo. p. 104, 105. 


For the ſame cauſe Gop commanded Moy ſes to hang up all the captains and heads of the 
people; for that by their example they made the people idolaters alſo: He had no reſpect to 
their authority, becauſe they were rulers, but ſo much the rather would he have them ſo ſharply 
puniſhed, that is, hanged againft the ſunne without mercy. Which judgment, though it 
was done at Gop's commandment firſt, and after at Moyſes, yet were the people executors of 
the ſame, and all did underſtand that it was juſte: and not for that time only, but to be a per- 
petual example for ever, and a ſure admonition of their dutie in the like defection from Gop, 
to hang up ſuch rulers as ſhould draw them from him. And though it appear at the firſt 
fight a great diſorder that the people ſhould take upon them the puniſhment of tranſgreſſion, yet 
when the magiſtrates, and other officers, ceaſe to do their dutie, they are, as it were, without 
officers, yea worſe than if they bad none at all; and then God giveth the ſword into the 

peoples hands, and he himſelf is become immediately their head (f they will ſeek the accom- 
pliſhment of his laws) and hath promiſed to defend and bleſs them. 

How ſuperior powers ought to be obeyed of their ſubjects, and wherein they may 

lawfully, by God's Worde, be diſobeyed and refiſted. By Chriſtopher Good- 

man. Geneva, 1558. 12mo. P. 184, 185. | 


This doctrine of tyranny hath taken the deeper root in mens minds, becauſe the greateſt 
Part was ever inclined t adore the golden idol of tyranny in every form; by which means the 
rabble of mankind, being prejudiced in this particular, and having placed their corrupt 
humour or intereſt in baſe fawning, and the favour of preſent great ones; therefore if any 
reſo ute ſpirit happen to broach and maintain true principles of freedom, or do at any time 
a ijc to ſo much courage as to perform a noble act of juſitce, in calling tyrants to an account, 
preſently he draws all the enmity and fury of the world about him. But in commonwealths 
it is and ought to be otherwiſe ; for, in the monuments of the Grecian and Roman freedom 
we find, thoſe nations were wont to hcap all the honours they could invent, by public 

rewards, 
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rewards, conſecrations of ſtatues, and crowns of laurel, upon ſuch worthy patriots ; and, 
as if on earth all were too little, they inrolled them in heaven among the deities. And all 
this they did out of a noble ſenſe of commonwealth-intereſt, knowing that the life of liberty conſiſts 
in a ſtrict band and zeal againſt tyrants and tyranny, and by keeping perſons in power from: all 
the occaſions of it; which cannot be better done than (according to the cuſtom of all ſtates 
that are really free) by leaving them liable to account; which happineſs was never ſeen yet 
under the ſun, by any law or cuſtom eſtabliſhed, ſave only in thoſe ſtates where all men 
are brought to taſte of ſubjection as well as rule, and the government ſettled by a due ſuc- 
ceſſion of authority, by conſent of the people. 

The Excellencie of a Free State; or the Right Conſtitution of a Commonwealth, 

London, 1656, 12mo. p. 78, 79. 


At length the houſe being come to themſelves, before Mr. Speaker, rhe only debate of 
the day was about placing Deputy Lieutenants and Commoners for the militia in the ſeveral 
counties; about which there is often ſnarling and canvaſſing, it being the care of the fac- 
tion (in ſpight of the moderate party) to put in baſe fellowes, ſectaries, and ſuch as are 
againſt monarcby; as appears eſpecially by thoſe named for the county of Wilts at the requeſt of 
Col. Ludlow. Among whom there is one Reid, a ſerving man, which I told you of laſt 
week ; the debate of whom being reſumed again this day, and it being alledged againſt 
him, and ſome of his fellows, that they were of no eſtates in the county, and that this Reid, 
for his part, had often declared himſelf againſt Kingly Power, ſaying he thought this king- 
dom might be governed better without a Ring : nevertheleſs the faction pleading ſtrongly, that 
he and the reſt were godly men, it was carried for them, as the peculiar people of Gop, 
contra Genies. | | 

Mercurius Pragmaticus, Ne XX. (from Tueſday, Aug. 8. to Tueſday, Aug. 15, 1648.) 
Then written by Marchamont Nedham; at that time a writer for the royal party. 


Vota veſtra et preces ardentiſſimas Deus, cum ſervitutis haud uno genere oppreſſi ad eum 
confugiſtis, benignè exaudiit. Quae duo in vita hominum mala ſane maxima ſunt, et vir- 
tuti da nnoſiſſima, tyrannis et ſuperſtitio, 1is vos gentium primos glorioſè liberavit; eam ani- 
mi magnitudinem vobis injecit, ut devictum armis veſtris et dedititium Regem judicio inclyto 
judicare, et condemnatum punire primi mortalium non dubitaretis. Poſt hoc facinus tam 
iHuſtre, nihil humile aut anguſtum, nihil non magnum atque excelſum et cogitare et facere 
geri. J. Miltoni Defenſio pro Populo Anglicano. 


ut the King hath a Superior, to wit, Gop; alſo the law, by which he is made a King; 
Iike wite his court; namely, the Earls and Barons, becauſe they are called Comites, as being 
the King's Fellows (or Companions) ; and he who hath a fellow (or aſſociate) hath a maſter ; 
ard rheretore if the King ſhall be without a bridle, that is, without law, they ought to 
impoſe a bridle on him, unleſſe they themſelves with the King ſhall be without bridle ; and 


then 


41 


N 


then the ſubject ſhall cry out and ſay, © O Lox D Jesvs CnHRTSsr, do thou binde their Jaws 
« with bit and bridle !” Hen. de Bracton, lib. II. cap. xvi. f. 34. 


This (the Parliament) Houſe hath the moſt high and abſolute power of the realme ; for 
thereby Kings and mighty Princes have from time to time been depoſed from their thrones, 
and laws are enacted and abrogated, offenders of all ſorts puniſhed, and corrupted religion 
either diſanulled or reformed. It is the head and body of all the Realme, and the place 
where every particular man is intended to be preſent, if not by himſelf, yet by his advocate 
and attorney; for this cauſe any thing that is there enacted is not to be withſtood, but 


obeyed of all men, without contradiction or grudge. 
Raphael Holinſhed, cap. VIII. vol. I. p. 173. 


Thirdly, Our own parliaments, prelates, nobles, and commons, in all ages (eſpecially 
in times of popery), as well in parliament as out, have by open force of arms reſiſted, ſup- 
preſſed the oppreſſions, rapines, unjuſt violence, and armies of their princes raiſed againſt 
them; yea, incountred their Kings in open battles, taken their perſons priſoners, and 
ſomerimes expelled, nay, depoſed them from their royal authority, when they became in- 
corrigible open profeſſed enemies to their Kingdoms, their ſubjects, ſeeking the ruine, 
ſlavery, and deſolation of thoſe whom, by office, duty, oath, and common juſtice, they 


were bound inviolably to protect in liberty and peace. | 
Prynne's Soveraigne Power of Parliaments and Kingdomes, part III. p. 4. edit. 2. 


And at the beginning they [the Saxons] cauſed the King to ſwear, that he will maintaine 


the holy chriſtian faith to the utmoſt of his power, and guide his people by law, without 
reſpe& to any perſon, and ſhall be obedient to ſuffer law, as well as others of his people. 
Andrew Horne's Myrrour of Juſtices, chap. I. ſect. ii. p. 7, 8, 9. 


Let the Prince be either from Gop or from men, yet think not that the world was created 
by Gop, and in it men, that they ſhould ſerve for the benefit of Princes; for it is an ab- 
ſurdiry, above what can be ſpoken, to opine that men were made for princes, ſince Gop 
hath made us free and equal: but Princes were ordained only for the peoples benefit ; that ſo 
they might inrocently preſerve humane and civil ſociety with greater facility, helping one 


the other with mutual benefits. 
Salamonius de Principatu, I. ii. p. 57. 


You cannot forſake this parliament, and leave it to the mercy of the malignants, but 
you ſtall furſake yourſelves and your religion, lawes, liberties, and properties open to 
the tpoyl: and oppreſſion of an arbitrary government, (more remedileſſe, and not leſie waſt- 
then a warre) and either have no more parliaments (for, when they may take what 


they lift, you ſhall never be called to give) or if (by virtue of your triennial act) there 
ſhould 
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ſnould be another parliament ſummoned, what faith and courage can you expect from ſuch 
members as mult either offer up your laws, liberties, and properties that ſent them, or 


(being deſtitute of your protection) become themſelves a ſacrifice ? Such a laviſh parlia ment 


will lay the ſure foundation of all our ſlaveries; for as our lawes protect us and all that is 
ours, and parliaments protect our lawes, ſo we muſt protect them and their priviledges 
from violence. Next conſider how forraigne kingdomes are governed; where, for want 
of parliaments, the will of the prince, and his favourites, is the law of the people.. And 
how this kingdom was governed, during the long intermiſſion (then honeſt men were out f 
hope, and knaves out of feare) of parliaments. 

He that thinks a parliament can be forſaken knows not the power of parliaments ; for if 
the parliament pleaſe to imitate your unconſtancy, and faithleſs cowardice, and deſerting 
your intereſt, purſue only their own, and comply with the King, they are able to doe him 
more ſervice in one week than Joſeph did to Pharaoh in twice ſeven years. They can make 
him more abſolute than any prince in chriſtendome, nay, than the Turk or Muſcovite. 
They can repeale all the good laws they have got for you; they can revive the Star- 


chamber, High-commiſſion, &c. and ſet the pillory upon your neckes, and little Laud 


upon your eares againe ; they can bring in and naturaliſe the exciſes of the Low- countries, 
the Gabels of France, the Aleavales of Spaine, and all the taxes of Florence, and make 
England the map of all the oppreſſions in the world; they can give away your laws, liber- 
ties, and properties, by a ſtatute, and eſtabliſh a perpetual tyranny by a law, which ſhall 
ſtop your mouths for ever, when you ſhall be told, that the act of the repreſentative body 
is the act of the whole kingdom, and you are bound by the lawes of the land; complaints 
againſt illegal taxes ſhall then no more be heard in your ſtreets for want of laws. Neither 
think this plot ſo ſhallow, that the members of this parliament, or their poſterity, ſhall 
draw in the ſame yoke with you: No, they may eataile their ſeveral votes and ſeats in this 
already perpetuated parliament to themſelves, and their heires males for ever: and (as the 
fable ſaith, that the lion proclaiming a general day of hunting, all beaſts of prey waited 
upon him for their ſhares) ſo theſe may have a ſubordinate ſhare, according to their ſeveral 
capacities, in your ſpoiles and booties. The Lord Treaſurer Burleigh was wont to ſay, He 
knew not what a parliament could not do; and truly I know not what a parliament (concurs 
ring with his Majeſty) cannot be. They may be the only favourites and privadoes over 
and ſtrike all others into the boxe, and lye in their roomes. Biſhops ſhall not ſtraine their 
conſciences nor braines to invent a theological engine, called a divine prerogative, for 
battering your laws, liberties, and properties; the votes of parliament ſhall ſhake them in 
ſunder. They ſhall be the king's cavaliers, and ſubdue you and all yours (feare not a civil 
war) without blow ſtriken, and with a moſt permanent victory. And this whole kingdome 
ſhall conſiſt only of a King, a Parliament, and Slaves. What King will reje& ſuch ſervants, 
or neglect ſuch a compendium of power and profit upon any conditions? Miſtake me not: 
I doe not ſay or thinke they will doe this, they have ſhewed themſelves more pious, juſt, 
3 falchfull, 


1 776 J 
faithfull, than to deſerve ſuch a ſuſpition. But take heed you doe not cancell the obli- 


gation your election hath laid upon them, by an undeſer ved ignoble miſtruſt. 
Reaſons why this Kingdome ought to adhere to the Parliament, folio. 


Reſpecting the affair of putting C. I. to death. 

See Goodman on Obedience. The Paſſages cited by Milton, and which are MI ; 

\ in the leaf oppoſite the title. 

The Greeks and Romins, as their prime authors witneſs, held it not only lawfull, but 
ce a glorious and heroic deed, rewarded publicly with ſtatues and garlands, to kill an in- 
« famous tyrant at any time without trial: and but reaſon, that he who had trod -down all 
« }aw, ſhould not be vouchſafed the benefit of law.” 

Milton's Works, folio, vol. I. p. 348. 
Victima hand ulla amplior 
Poteſt, magiſque opima mactari Jovi 
Quam Rex iniquus. Senecꝭ the tragedian. 
Note, At the coronation of King James I. in Scotland, the coronation medals had ſtamped 
upon them (the device a naked ſword in a hand) theſe words © s1 MEREOR, IN ME.“ 
See Milton's Proſe Works, vol. I. P+ 332+ and his remark upon i it. 


If men (not to ſpeak of heathen) both wiſe and religious have done juſtice upon ty- 

c rants what way they could ſooneſt, how much more mild and humane then is it to give 

ce them fair and open trial; to teach lawleſs Kings, and all who ſo much adore them, that 

& not mortal man, or his imperious will, but juſtice, is the only true ſovereign and ſupream 

* majeſty upon earth? Let men ceaſe therefore out of faction and hypocriſy to make outcries - 
and horrid things of things ſo juſt and honourable.” 

Milton's Works, vol. I. p. 356. But ſee the entire page, 

there being a very fine paſſage before this. 


« The queſtion is, Who were the aggreſſors? who began enormities? who defied and 
ce gyerturned the law? was it the people? No: it was the court and the clergy ; and both 
s rioted in lawleſs rule for a long courſe of years. After this change, this alarming change, 
dc where all law and ſecurity was ſwallowed up, it was natural for other changes to follow; 
« and when once a general war was begun, no change, nor any exceſs, was to be wondered 
« at, Had nut the King diſreguarded, and even overthrown law, he needed not have been 
ce a martyr to public releatment, nor even to a particular faction.“ 
Gordon's Examination of the Facts and Reaſonings in Biſhop Hare's 
Sermon, on Jan. 30, publiſhed in the third volume of the Inde- 
pendent Whig, | 
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« He [K. C.] committed, or attempted to commit, all the enormities, all the acts of 
& uſurpation, committed by the late King James; levied money againſt law, levied forces, 
« and obliged his ſubjects to Maintain them againſt law; raiſed a body of foreign ſoldiers 
4 to deſtroy the law, and enflave his people at once; diſpenſed with all the laws; filled 
« the priſons with illuſtrious patriots who defended the law, and themſelves by the law; en- 
% couraged and rewarded hireling doctors to maintain, that his will was above law, nay, it- 
&« ſelf the higheſt law, and binding upon the conſciences of his ſubjects, on pain of eternal 
« damnation; and that ſuch as reſiſted his lawleſs will reſiſted Gop, and were guilty of im- 
& piety and rebellion. He robbed cities of their charters, the public of its money and li- 

ce berty, and treated his free-born ſubjeRts as flaves, born only to obey him.“ 
Idem. ibidem. 


« It was a known maxim of liberty amongſt the great, the wiſe, the free antients, that 
& a tyrant was a beaſt of prey, which might be killed by the ſpear as well as by a fair 
&* chace, in his court as well as in his camp; that every man had a right to deſtroy one 


* who would deſtroy all men; that no law ought to be given to him who took away all law; 


© and that, like Hercules's monſters, it was glorious to rid the world of him, whenever, and 
ce by what means ſoever, it could be done.“ | | 
Gordon, in Cato's Letters, vol. II. p. 169.. 


e Between law and violence, betweerr right and tyranny, there is no medium, no more 
& than between juſtice and oppreſſion. If King Charles had no right to act thus, then his 
“e acting thus was tyranny. If he had a right, of what force are laws and oathes, and 


te where is our conſtitution, the boaſted birth-right of Exgliſomen, and our antient Magna. 


« Charta?“ Gordon's Sermon on Jan. 30. 


“ Atque Sidnejum noſtrum, quod ego illuſtre nomen noſtris ſemper adhaeſiſſe par- 


&« tibus laetor.“ 5 1 
J. Miltoni, Angli, Defenſio ſec. Hagac—comitum, 1654, p. 117. 


The trappings of a monarchy will ſet up anf ordinary commonwealth. 
Toland's Life of Milton, p. 139. 


But wherefore ſpend we two ſuch pretious things as time and reaſon upon prieſts, tlie 
moſt prodigal misſpenders of time, and the ſcarceſt owners of reaſon ? 


Milton's Obſervat. on the Articles of Peace made with Iriſh Rebels. 


Biſhops and Deans, Peers, Pimps, and Knights, he made; 
Things highly fitting for a monarc}'s trade. 
Marvell's Works, vol. II. p. 44. 
5G By 
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By a tyrant the antients underſtood one that broke-in upon the fundamental conſtitution 
of a ſtate, and who went about to change a free government into a monarchy, by which 
they always underſtood abſolute monarchy ; and that the tyrants they thought it lawful to 
kill were thoſe who went about to change a ſtate of liberty and obedience to laws, into a 
ſtate of ſlavery and obedience to men; into a ſtate, in which as Brutus and Machiavel ex- 
preſs it, men have more power than the laws. 

A A ſuccin& hiſtory of antient and modern perſecutions, together with a ſhort eſſay 
on aſſaſſinations and civil wars. By Daniel Lombard, D. D. octavo, 1747. p. 172. 
printed for S. Birt, in Ave Mary Lane. 


Ne LXXXVII. 


A Teſtimonial from the univerſity of Glaſgow to the late 
Rev. Richard Baron. 


THESE are to certify any whom it may concern, that Mr. Richard Baron hath reſided 
in this univerſity for three compleat annual feſhons ; viz. from October, 1737, to the date 
of theſe preſents, attending regularly the lectures of philoſophy, mathematics, and lan- 
guages, and behaving as it became a man of virtue and probity, and particularly applying 
himſelf ſtudiouſly to the law of nature, and ſhewing a good genius, and an high regard 
for what is virtuous and honorable. 

In witneſs whereof we ſign theſe preſents, at Glaſgow-College, this twenty-ſecond day 
of May, 1740. 

Francis HuTcaixson, P. P. 
RosBERT S1MsoN, Math. P. 


The original, I think, was in the hand-writing of Mr. Hutchinſon, 
T. H. 


Ne LXXXVIII. 
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Ne LXXXVIIL. 

| | 

The Progreſs of Poetry, by Mr, Gray. | 

| 

M1LTON. | 

| 
Nor ſecond He, that rode ſublime 4 
Upon the ſeraph- wings of Extaſy, | 1 
The ſecrets of the abyſs to ſpy. || 
He paſs'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time *; tf 

The living throne, the ſapphire-blaze 4, | 


Where Angels tremble while they gaze, 
He ſaw ; but, blaſted with exceſs of light,, 
Clos'd his eyes in endleſs night ]. 


* Flammantia mœnia mundi. Lucretius.. 

+ For the ſpirit of the living creature was in the wheels, and above the firmament that was over their 
heads, was the likeneſs of a throne, as the appearance of a ſapphire ſtone, This was the appearance of the 
glory of the Lozp., Ezechiel i. 20. 26. 28. 
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Neo LXXXIX. 


| An (abuſive) Elegy on the death of ALGERNON SIDNEY, Eſq. who was 
I | found guilty of High Treaſon, and beheaded at Tower-Hill, on 
— Friday the 7th of December, 1683. 


WONDER not, Reader, if you here deſery 
| Satyr uſurp the place of Elegy; 
I. | : No deep- fetch'd fighs, no tears, nor mournſul verſe, 
1 Muſt e'er attend an old rebellious herſe: 

| Traytors, like ſtately tapers ſet on high, , 
Blaze for a while, then dwindle, ſtink, and die. 

Th' apoſtate angel, ſince from heaven he fell, 
Smells of the loathſom ſulphurous ſtench of Hell, 
An odious wretched name is ſtill the fate 
Of rebel man, whene'er he proves ungrate. 
Ungrateſul Sidney ! See the ill ſucceſs 
Of rampant and triumphant wickedneſs ! 

| jiuſtly the ax muſt cut his thred of life, 
| Who vainly ſpent his threeſcore years in ſtrife. 
When traitors pulſes beat ſo wondrous high, 
To bloud a vein is the ſecureſt way. 
An old ſtanch't Rebel, curſed at his birth, 
A foe to heaven, and a plague to earth. 
Early in Treaſon he began t' excel, 
Wou'd in his cradle ſcratch, bite, and rebel. 
As ſtrength encreas'd, ſo ſpite and malice reign'd, 
And ſtill prevail'd o're his ill-temper*d mind. 
j l | Fierce was his humour, furious was his zeal, - 
j A fond admirer of a Common-weal. 

| This made the Rebel-Saint with curſed ſword, 
| In wrath, purſue th' Anointed of the LoRD. 
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| His lawful King in all things he withſtood, 

| Tl now n'ere cloy'd with fulſom draughts of bloud, 
l Then f2rewel Sidney! now expect no more 

| . To p ert and roll in Royal purple gore. 

| All yo er R. bellious cheats muſt have an end. 


| Tor heaven i s vicegerent will defend. 
| e 2 Th' 


14 


Th' Almighty thunderer juſtly when he nods 
Shakes the proud fabric of theſe demi- gods. 
Republic monſters that wou'd heaven invade, 
By 's powerful word with earth are levell made. 
Gigantic Commonwealth's-men thus are hurl'd, 
From diſtant ſky's, into the lower world. 

Learn then by Sidney's fate, the factious crew 
Good, honeſt, loyal methods to purſue, 
Nor ſeek another Sov'ragn to undoe ; | 
If once you're pardon'd ſhew your penitence, 0 
No more ſuch baſe vile wretches to commence: | 
But if you are reſolv'd to be perverſe | [1 
Then gall and ſatyr ſhall be mix't in verſe. || 
For thoſe who are apt to murmur and rebel 
No lecture 's fit for them but death and hell. 


. | THE EPITA H. 


Rx AbpER, if Whig thou art, thou'lt laugh 
At this inſipid Epitaph. 

O fie! get onions for thine eyes, 

For here thy patron Sidney lies. 

But where 's his wandring ſpirit gone, 
Since here he ſuff'red martyrdom? 
To heaven? Oh! it cannot be, 

For heaven is a monarchy. 

Where then I pray? To purgatory ? 
That's an idle Romiſh ſtory. 

Such Saint as he can't go to hell ? 
Where is he gone, I pri'thee tell, 
The learned ſay t' Achitophel. 


—— . 


— 
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N* XC. 
Another Elegy, of the ſame ſtamp, called 


Algernon Sidney's Farewel. 


WELCOME, kind death, my long tired Spirit bear 
From hated monarchies deteſted air: 
And waft me ſafe to the happier Stygian land, 
Where my dear friends with flaming Chaplets ſtand J 
And ſeat me high at Shaftſbury's Right hand. 
There worſhipping, my proſtrate ſoul ſhall fall : 
Oh! for a temple, ſtatutes, altars, all: 
Volumes, and leaves of braſs z whole books of Fame! 
For all are due to that immortal name. 
For my reception then, great ſhades, make room, 
For S1DNEyY does with loads of honour come. 
No braver champion, nor a bolder fon 
Of thunder ever grac'd your burning throne. 
Survey me, mighty prince of darkneſs, round : 
View my hack'd limbs, each honourable wound. 
The pride and glory of my numerous ſcars 
In hell's beſt cauſe the old republic wars. 
Behold the rich grey hairs your S1DxEy brings, 
Made filver all in the purſuit of Kings. 
Think of the Royal Martyr, and behold 
This bold right hand, this cyclops arm of old, 
That labour'd long, ſtood blood and wars rough ſhock 
To forge the ax, and hew the fatal block. 
Nor ſtopt we here; our dear revenge {till kepr 
A ſpark that in the Father's aſhes flept, 
To break as fiercely in a ſecond flame, 
Againſt the fon, the heir, the Race, the Name. 
Revenge is God-like, of that deathleſs mold, 


From generation does to generation hold. 


Let dull religion and ſophiſtic rules 
Of Chriſtian Ignorants, conſcientious fools, 
With falſe alarms of heavens forbidding laws, 
Blaſt the renown of our illuſtrious cauſe : 
A cauſe (whatc'er dull preaching dotards prate) 
Whoſe only fault was being unfortunate. 
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Oh the bleſt ſtructure! Oh the charming toile ! 
Had not heaven's envy cruſht the riſing pile, 
To what prodigious heights had we built on ! 
So Babell's Tower had Solomon's Church out-ſhone. 
True, my unhappy blood's untimely ſpilt! 
And ſome ſoft fools may tremble at the guilt, 
As if the poor vice-gerent of a God 
Were that big name that our ambition aw'd. 
A poor crown'd head, and heaven's anointed ! No! 
We ſtop at nought that ſouls reſolv'd dare do. 
And only curſe the weak and failing blow. 
Whilſt like the Roman Scwevola we ſtand, 
And burn the mi//ing, not the acting, hand. 
Nay the great work of ruin to fulfil 
All arts, all means, all hands are ſacred ſtill. 
No play too foul to win the glorious game : 
Witneſs the great immortal Teckley's fame. 
In holy wars *tis all true Proteſtant 
Kings to dethrone, and empires to ſupplant.” 
Nay, and the antichriſtian Throne to ſhake, 
Curſt monarchy, tis famous even to make 
The Alcoran the Bibles cauſe aſſume : 
And Mahomet the prop of Chriſtendom. 
Such aid, ſuch helps, ſublime rebellion wants, 
Rebellion the great Shibboleth of ſaints ; 
Which current ſtamp to Reformation brings. 
For all is [Gop with vs] that ſtrikes at kings. 
Now, Charon, land me on th' Elyfian coaſt, 
With all the rites of a deſcending ghoſt, 
A ſtouter, hardier murmurer neer fell 
Since the old days of ſtiff-neckt Iſrael : 
Since the cleft earth, in her expanded womb 
Op'd a broad gulph for mighty Corah's tomb. 
Methinks I ſaw him, ſaw the yawning deep. 
Oh! *rwas a bold deſcent, a wondrous leap ! 
More ſwift the pointed lightning never fell. 
One plunge at once t' his death, his grave, his hell. 


N XCL.. 
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Ne XCl. 
An Epitaph in honour of Sidney. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY fills this tomb, 
An Atheiſt, for diſclaiming Rome; 

A rebel bold, for ſtriving ill 

To keep the law above the will: 

Crimes! damned by church- government: 

Ah! whither muſt his ghoſt be ſeat ? 

Of heaven it cannot but deſpair— 

If holy Pope be turnkey there: 

And hell will ne'er it entertain, 

For there is all tyrannic reign. 

Where goes it then? Where 't ought to go— 
Where Pope nor Devil have to do. 


Ne XCII. 


SONNET, to the memory of John Hampden. 


O HAMPDEN, laſt of that illuſtrious line, 
Which greatly ſtood in Liberty's dear cauſe; 
Zealous to vindicate our trampled laws 

And rights, which Britons never can reſign ! 


From the wild claim of impious Right Divine, 
Then when fell tyranny with harpy claws 
Had ſeiz'd its prey; and the devouring jaws. 

Of that ſeven-headed monſter, at whoſe ſhrine 


The nations bow, threaten'd our ſwift decay. 
Neighbor and Friend, farewell !—but not with thee 
Sball die the record of thy houſe's fame; 

Thy grateful country ſhall its praiſe convey 

From age to age, and, long as Britain's free, 
Britons ſhall boaſt in Hampden's glorious name. 


Ne XCIII. 
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Ne XCUI. 
Brutus. 


LOOK chen abroad, through nature, to the range 
Of planets, ſuns, and adamantine ſpheres, 
Wheeling unſhaken through the void immenſe; 
And ſpeak, O man ! does this capacious ſcene, 
With half that kindling majeſty dilate | 

Thy ſtrong conception; as when Brutus roſe 
Refulgent from the ſtroke of Cæſar's fate, 

Amid the croud of patriots; and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Cicero's name, and ſhook his crimſon ſteel, 
And bade the father of his country, hail ! 


For 1o! the tyrant, proſtrate on the duſt, 
And Rome again is free ! 


AKENSIDE, 
Pleaſures of Imagination, page 37. 


Cæſare interfecto — ſtatim eruentum alte extollens M. Brutus pugionem, Ciceronem 
nominatim exclamavit, atque ei recuperatam libertatem eſt gratula 
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N XCIV. 


Honeſt praiſe 

Oft nobly ſways 

Ingenuous youth. 
But from the coward and the lying mouth 
Praiſe is reproach. Eternal Gop alone 
For mortals fixes that ſablime award. 
He, from the faithful records of his throne, 
Bids the Hiſtorian and the Bard 
Diſpoſe of honour and of ſcorn ;- 
Diſcern the Patriot from the ſlave ; 
And write the good, the wiſe, the brave, 


For leſſons to the multitude unborn. 
AkENsIpE, Ode &c. 
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William Defech painted by Soldi. 1751. 


(Written under by T. H.) 


Thou honor'ſt verſe, and verſe muſt lend her wing, 
To honor thee, the prieſt of Phoebus? quire, 


That zun'/ her happieſt lines in hymn or ſtory. 
M1LTON. 


. 
* * 
” ” 


Mr. Defech was his muſic-maſter, and very eminent in his profeſſion; was the author 
of many compoſitions, and ſet many pieces of poetry to muſic ; and for whom T. H. had 


great regard, 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr. Rodolph de Valltravers, fellow of the 


Royal Society, to Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln's - Inn, 


dated 
Vevay, Oct. 8, 1757. 


cc 


<« amongſt us to the age of 73 years: and his memory is preferved with infinite love and 
* reſpet. Incloſed is his epitaph, which is copied exactly from the original, in black 
« marble, in golden Roman Letters. The monument is fix feet in length, and four feet 
te jn height, Engliſh meaſure. 

« Near it is another monument, erected by this town, in memory of an excellent citi- 
« zen of ours, Monſieur Couvreu, a copy of which I was willing to ſend alſo, that you might 


« know in what company your countryman is buried, and how we diſtinguiſh and reward 
c true virtue and merit.“ | 


SISTE GRADVM, ET RESPICE. 


Hic jacet EpMonD LupLow, Anglus Natione, Provinciæ Wiltonienſis, Filius Henrici, 
Equeſtris ordinis Senatoriſque Parlamenti, cujus quoque fuit ipſe Membrum, Patrum Stem- 
mate clarus et nobilis, virtute propria nobilior, religione proteſtans, et inſigni pietate cor- 
ruſcus; aetatis anno 23 tribunus militum, paulo poſt exercitus praetor primarius, 

TVNC HIBERNORVM DOMITOR, 
In pugna intrepidus et vitae prodigus, in victoria clemens et manſuetus, patriae Libertatis 
Defenſor, et Poteſtatis arbitrariae Oppugnator acerrimus ; | 
Cujus cauſa ab eadem patria 32 annis extorris, meliorique fortuna dignus, apud Helvetios 
ſe recepit, ibique aetatis 73 moriens, omnibus ſui defiderium relinquens, ſedes acternas 
| laetus advolavit. 

Hocce monumentum in perpetuam verae et ſincerae erga maritum defunctum amicitiae 
memoriam dicat et vovet Domina Eliſabeth de Thomas, ejus ſtrenua et meœſtiſſima, tam 
in infortuniis quam in matrimonio, conſors dilectiſſima, qu animi magnitudine et vi amoris 
conjugalis mota, eum in exilium ad obitum uſque conſtanter ſecuta eſt, 

Anno Domini 1693. 


5H 2 N' XCVII. 


When honeſt Ludlow came to take ſhelter in Switzerland, he lived happy 
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Johanni Martino Couvreu | 
Deckerſberg 5 
Pauperum Patri amantiſſimo, 
Bonorum omnĩum amico certiſſimo, 
Dei Virtutumque omnium 
Cultori religioſiſſimo 25 
Senatus Populuſque Viviacenſium 
in perpetuam 
tantae pietatis 
Memoriam 
poſuèrunt. 
Ob. x Jan. Anno MDcexxxvIII. 
Natus annos 93. 
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Ne XCVIII. 


Bradſhaw's Epitaph. 


THE following Epitaph is often ſeen paſted up in the houſes in North America. It 
throws ſome light upon the principles of the people, and may in ſome meaſure account for 


the aſperity of the war carrying on againſt them. . The original is engraved upon a cannon 
at the ſummit of a ſteep hill near Martha Bray in Jamaica. 


STRANGER, 
Ere thou paſs, contemplate this cannon, 
Nor regardleſs be told 
That near its baſe lies depoſited the duſt - 
Of JohN BrapsHaw ; 
Who, nobly ſuperior to ſelfiſh regards, 
Deſpiſing alike the pageantry of courtly ſplendor, 
The blaſt of calumny, 
And the terrors of royal vengeance, 
Preſided in the illuſtrious band of Heroes and Patriots, 
Who fairly and openly adjudged 
CHARLES STUARD- 
Tyrant of England 
To a public and exemplary death; 
Thereby preſenting to the amazed world, 
And tranſmitting down through applauding ages, 
The moſt glorious example 
Of unſhaken virtue, 
Love of Freedom, 
And impartial juſtice, 
Ever exhibited on the blood-ſtained theatre 
Of human actions. 
Ob, Reader, 
Paſs not on, till thou haſt bleſt his memory! 
| And never, never forget, | 
That REBELLION TO TYRANTS 
IS OBEDIENCE. TO GOD. 


Ne XCIX, 


C9901: 


No XCIX. A copy of the Epitaph made by Mr. Gordon to the memory of 
Alderman Corniſh, given to T. H. Apr. 14, 17 57, by Mr. Smith. 


Underneath reſt the remains 
Of ANTHONY Conrnrsn, Eſq. 
Once Member of Parliament for Ludgerſhall, in Wilts: 
With thoſe of his father Henry Corniſh, Eſq. 
A wealthy Merchant and Citizen of London : 
As alſo thoſe of his Grandfather HENRY Corntisn, Alderman and Sheriff of London, 
Stations which he ſupported with ſuch vigor and munificence 
As expoſed him to the violence of the times, 
| During the unbleſt reign of James the Second; 
"When zeal- for the laws paſſed for treaſon againſt the prince, 
Who was ſworn to defend them. 
He was ſuddenly arraigned before IEFFTERIESs, Chief Juſtice, 
Or rather Chief Inquiſitor for blood; 
'Whoſe ſole rule of Juſtice was the blind will of an arbitrary maſter. 
And as ſuch a doom was determined before the proceſs was begun; 
He was by that fierce implement of tyranny, 
In ſpight of innocence, and without proof of guilt, 
Doomed to the executioner's knife, 
His head and quarters ſevered, and expoſed to public view in the city, 
As a ſpectacle of terror to all that were honeſt and rich; 
And his eſtate confiſcated to the crown. 
His ſcattered limbs were granted to the tears and prayers of his widow, 
By the Prince, without bluſhing for ſuch mock-mercy. 
At his trial, however brow-beaten and menaced, 
At his death, however hurried and ſurprizing, 
(For in the ſpace of a week the infamous tragedy was begun and diſpatched) 
He manifeſted ſuch courage as became a brave man doomed to periſh for righteouſneſs. 
Soon after, the inhuman Sentence was repealed ; 
But repealed without glory, by thoſe who had pronounced it with infamy ; 
Since the demonſtration of his innocence became ſo ſtrong and public 
That only the dread of popular odium 
Forced even that lawleſs and implacable court 
To reſtore his fortune to his family ; 0 
Who have ever ſince, without exception, retained his virtuous principles of Liberty, 
With all due reverence to ſuch a worthy Patriot their anceſtor, 
To whoſe pious memory 
Elizabeth Corniſh his Granddaughter, 
With filial tenderneſs and duty, 
Hath erected this monument of marble, 
Yet not ſo laſting as his name. 


£04 3 


Ne C. 
Epitaph of Dr. James Forſten. 


HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF 
IAMES FOSTER DD | 
BORN AT EXETER IN DEVONSHIRE XVI SEP MDCXCVIL 
EARLY TRAINED VP TO ACADEMICAL STVDIES 
AND PREPARED FOR THE SACRED WORK TO WHICH HE DEVOTED HIMSELF 
BY DILIGENT RESEARCHES INTO THE HOLY SCRIPTVRES 
AND THE ASSISTANCE THEY AFFORD AS A GVIDE TO NATVRAL REASON . 
AS ALSO BY SERIOVS PIETY ELEVATED THOVGHT 
HAPPY FACILITY IN COM: OSING AND FLVENCY OF EXPRESSION 
HIS JVDGMENT IN DIVINE THINGS NOT GVIDED BY THE OPINIONS OF OTHERS 
PRODVCED MANY DISCOVEKIES AND WRITINGS OVT OF THE COMMON WAY 
SOME IN DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
BVT MOST IN RECOMMENDING LOVE TOWARDS GOD AND MEN. 
NOTWITHSTANDING. THE CENSVRES WHICH FELL VPON HIM 
HE WAS CANDID TOWARDS ALL WHOM HE BELIEVED SINCERE 
BENEFICENT TO THE NEGLECT OF HIMSELF 
AGREEABLE AND VSEFVL IN CONVERSATION 
AND CAREFVL TO AVOID EVEN THE APPEARANCE. OF EVIL 
HE BEGAN HIS MINISTRY IN THE WEST COVNTRY 
VNDER GREAT DISCOVRAGEMENTS 
WAS ORDAINED PASTOR IN IVLY MDCCXXIV AT BARBICAN IN LONDON 
AND AFTER TWENTY YEARS SERVICE THERE 
REMOVED TO PINNERS HALL IN THE SAME CITY 
IN DECEMBER MDCCXLVIII THE VNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN IN SCOTLAND 
' CONFERRED ON HIM VNSOVGHT THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR IN DIVINITY 
HIS ELOQVENCE PROCVRED HIM MANY HEARERS OF DIFFERENT PERSVASIONS 
Y TILL AT LENGTH BY HIS- GREAT ASSIDVITY IN PREACHING AND WRITING 
| | HE SVNK INTO A NERVOVS DISORDER 
WHICH INCREASING VPON HIM FOR TWO OR THREE YEARS 
PVT AN END TO HIS LIFE V NOV MDCCLIII 
. IN THE LVII YEAR OF HIS AGE 
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Epitaph of Dr. John Ward. 


— 


b ll || ie requieſcit 
| Quod mortale fuit 
|| Jonaxxis Warp, LL. D. 
| \ | In collegio Greſhamenſi 
| | Per Ann. xxxv111 Rhetor. Profeſſ. 


Ob. Ann. Salut. Human. MDCeLvIII, 
| | Etatis ſuae Lxxx.' 

ö | Bonus ut melior vir 

6 

| 


1 | Aut doctior non alius quiſquam 

I | | Imbutuſque anima, -qualem neque candidiorem. 
I | Terra tulit. 

| Item 

Dilectae ejus ſororis 

ABIGALIs WARD. 


Mem. This epitaph was compoſed by 
SAMukL CHANDLER, D. D. F. R. & A. S. S. 


N Cl. 
Inſcription on a preſent made by Mr. Hollis to Mr. and Mrs. Hollifter. 


HANC AMPLAM SCVTELLAM 
CVM QVATVOR ALIIS-VASIS ARGENTEIS 
FIBVLAQVE IN VSVM VXORIS GEMMIS ORNATA 
IOHANNI HOLLISTER 
AMICITIAE CAVSA DEDIT DONAVITQVE 
THOMAS HOLLIS ARM, 
Ann, 1741, 


Ne CUI. 
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No CIIl. 
Dante, ſopra la porta dell' Inferno. 


PER me fi va nella citta dolente: 

Per me fi va nell' eterno dolore: 

Per me ſi va tra la perduta gente. 
Laſciate ogni ſperanza, voi, ch'entrate. 
Queſte parole di colore oſcuro 

Vid io ſeritte al ſommo d'una porta: 


Qui vi ſoſpiri, pianti, e alti quai 
Riſonavan per l'aer ſenza ſtelle, 

Diverſe lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d'ira, 

Voci alte fioche , e ſuon di man con elle, 
Facevano un tumulto, il qual s' aggira 
Sempre en quelP aria ſenza tempo tinta, 
Come V arena, quando I turba ſpira. 


Queſto miſero modo 

Tengon Panime triſte di coloro, 

Che viſſer ſanza infamia, e ſanza lodo . 
Miſchiate ſono a quel cattivo coro 

Degli angeli che non furon ribelli , 

Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma per ſe foro. 
Cacciarli i ciel per non eſſer men belli: 
Ne lo profondo Inferno gli riceve, 

Ch' alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d'elli. 


Queſti non hauno ſperanza di morte : 
E la lor cieca vita è tanto baſla , 
Che 'nvidioſi ſon d'ogni altra ſorte . 
Fama di Loro il mondo eſſer non laſla : 
Miſericordia, e gjuſtizia gli ſdegna. 
Non ragioniam di l'or, ma guarda, e paſla. 
DAN TE. 


Ne CIV. 
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N CIV; 
| Sonnet on the expulſion of the jeſuits. 


CAD DE Arbor ſuperba: Ercome infranto 
L'avaro Tronco, e i vaſti rami-a terra: 
L'irato Angiol di Dio col foſoo · ammanto 
Coprela, e il cielo ſu di Lei fi ſerra. 


L'almo Paſtor, ch' ha di clemenza il vanto, 
Che non fe a qual non reſſe orrida querra ? 

il || Come il ſuo cor non la difeſe, e quanto 

1888 Dal colpo, che cadendo, unqua non erra ? 


Stolta! deriſe il minacciar del campo t 
Sinche ſalute era a ſperar conceſſa, 
Dicca : La forza mia fola & il mio Scampo: 


Or giace, e il mondo, che a mirar, ſi appreſſa, 
Grida a le Genti, e il Ciel rimbomba, e il campos 
Coſi ſuperbia e ognor morte a ſe ſteſſa. 


Ne CV. 
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Ne cv. 
Chanſon Bacchique ſur les Preliminaires. 
Par L' Abbé L' Anglois. 


| Bidicatum : acri 
Fortids et melids magnas plerùmque ſecat res. 
Honk Artus. 


D'ordinaire en riant, mieux qu'en grave ſentence, 
On trenche, expoſe net les choſes d importance. 


NE parlgns plus de palitique : 
Qu importe A moi 

Que le Tary ſupenhe7 inique, 
Trompe up bog Roi? 

Qu'on faſſe faire a PAngleterre 
Le ſot plongeon: 

Si j'ai ma bouteille et mon -yerrc, 
Je dis: bon bon. ; 


Que la lettfe patriotique 
D*un vrai Breton 

Ne mette point la Republique 
Sur le bon ton: 

Qu' une muette Malepeſte ' 
Tombe ſur tous : 

Pourvu qu' avec moi Bacchus reſte, 
Je bois aux Foux, 


Que Pitt, honete ainſi qu'hsbile, 
Soir rejette : 
Qu'un flateur: vain, haùt et ſetvile, 
Soit Exalte ; 
Que la bonne vieille Angleterre 
Soit en danger: 
Je penſe, en dẽpit du Tonerre, 
A vandanger. , 


512 Que 


4%, 3d 


Que Pontichery, la Havanne, 
Et cætera, 
Retourne a la France, a PEſpagne ; 
Que fait cela? | : 
Que notre Sang, notre conquete, 
Tout ſoit perdu: 
Je contents a faire la bete, 
Quand Jai bien bu. 


-- 


Que cent millions d'or Britannique 
Solent Epandus, *' | 
Simplement pour faire la nique 
A nos vaincus: 
Que l'on cede notre victoire 
Aux deux Bourbon 
Tant que j'ai du champagne a boire, 
Sautez, Bouchons. 


Que pour le pacte de famille 
Avant quatre ans 

Le divers Ocean fourmille 
De vaiſſeaux grands: 

Qu'ils vainquent alors la marine 
Des bons Anglois “: 

je m'en mocque en faiſant la mine, 
Et puis je bois. | 


Que nos marchands avec leurs banques, 
En leur calcul | 
Appercevans d'horribles manques, 
| Montrent le cul; { © 
l Qu'il leur reſte pour tout potage 
vill Des choux cabus : 
| Je me barbouille le viſage 
| | | Avec Bacchus. 


| * Le ſens et la rime demandent que ce mot ſoit prononce comme il eſt écrit. 


Lorſque 


1 


Lorſque les flottes Bourboniques 
En mer mettront, 

Les vrais Whigs d'honnetes coliques 

Reſſentiront. 

Les Toris en pleine allẽgreſſe 
Criront : tant mieux : 

Et moi, je boirai ſans triſteſſe 
Mon clairet vieux. 


Que de France le Grand Monarque 
Un beau matin 
S'empare de VAnglaiſe Barque 
Le fer en main : 
Que Louis quinze deſpotiſe 
En Albion: 
Pourvyu qu'il accorde franchiſe. 
Au vin tres bon.. 


Quand ſur une aile gemiſſante 
La Liberte, 

Avec ſa compagne conſtante 
Propriete, . 

Paſſera dans un autre monde, 

Encore nouveau; 

Je vuide, en verſant à la ronde, 

Mon gros tonneau. 


N' CVI. 
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No CVI. 
Inſcription to the memory of Honoretta Pratt. 


TIN MEMORY 
OF HONORETTA 'FRATT 
A LADY OF GOOD FAMILY 
GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
She was born during the corrupt times of Charles II. faw the Revolution and Succeſſion, 
and rejoiced in them; and died ia the reign of George UL while the people were contend- 
ing for their rights, and were led on to them by Sir George Saville, Bart, her grandſon, 


TIndorſed on the back by Mr. Hallis : 


Inſc, for Mr. Steele, Feb. 15, 170. 


Ne cvn. 


Inſcription for Uara Pitt. 
VILLIERS, CLARA PITT 


Was author of the ſcheme for erecting public magazines for corn, to relieve the neceſſities 
| of the poor; and ſiſter to the Right Honourable William Pitt. 


1758. 
There is a Print of her by M Ardell, from a painting of Veſtri. 


N' CVIII. 
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N CVIII. 


Inſcriptions on Rings, - by Mr. Hollis: 


—_— it. 


[ Our trained 
Bands are the 


| twneſt and Engraved on a fine blood-ſtone, 
molt proper for a ring. 
ſtrength of a | 
free nation, 


—T — 


Sanctus amor 
| parriz dat Diue. 


| animum. | 


——_— = 
— — — — — 
— — 


ü 5 
On Owl on a Palm Branch 


| Wings extended—by deeds of Peace. | On a Chalcedon. 


85 Wan — — 
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Ne Cl. 


Mr. Hollis's blazoning of his own arms, with an happy application 
of ſome verſes from Ovid. 


Aris, The Pileus, or Cap of Liberty proper, on a circaar 41114 0e ſhield gules, ſtudded 
within a border of two circles or. * 


Car sr. On a wreath of the colors, gules Sor; a Dagger i in pale, poiut !ownward argent, 
The hilt an owl in profile or, ſtanding on the guard or, 


* 


At ſibi dat clypeum, dat acutae cuſpidis haſtam; 


Dat galeam capiti ; defenditur aegide peftus. 
Ov1D. Met. vi. 78, 79. 


N* CX. 


Venuti's Inſcription of one of his books | 
(ſuch perhaps as Mr. Hollis would have had it). 


SENATVI POPVLOQVE BRITANNO 
REGIISQVE ACADEMIIS 
MVNVSCVLVM CONSECRARI 

ET SVAM IN VIROS NOBILISSIMOS 
Ac DOCTISSIMOS ACADEMICOS 
OBSERVANTIAM 
DEVOTVS NOMINI MAIESTATIQ., EORVM 
TESTARI VOLVIT 
RODVLPHINVS VENVTI ROM. ANTIQ. PRAES. 
ANNO REP, SAL, MyccLXII. 
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N* Cl. 


' Remarkable Inſcription of a dagger, in reference to 
Sir Edmund Godfrey. 


Inſcription of a Dagger found near Green Berry Hill. The part of the blade next the 
handle gilt, and inſcribed under a death's head. (penes T. H.) 


MEMENTO Godfrey, proto martyr.' 
OR, I2, Anno 1678, 


(On the other ſide) 
Pro Religione Proteſtantium. 


Ne CXII.' 
Mr. Hollis's Inſcription for Sir Iſaac Newton. 


Mr. Hollis's Mezzotinto print of Sir Iſaac Newton being ſcarce, and the plate not 
bearing to be retouched, it is thought proper to preſerve the inſcription which was put 
under it, as follows; 


Sir ISAAC NEWTON, 


Drawn and ſcraped 1760, by James Macardel, from an original portrait, painted by 
Enoch Seeman, now in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Hollis, F. R. & A. S8. 


Les Italiens ces peuples ingenieux ont crainte de penſer. Les Frangais n' ont ofe penſer 
qu' a demie. Les Anglais qui ont vole juſqu' au ciel parce qu' on ne leur a point coupe les 
alles, ſont devenus des precepteurs de nations. Nous leur devons tout depuis les loix pi imi- 
tives de la gravitation, depuis le calcul de Vinfini et la connaiffance preciſe de la lumiere fi 
vainement combattues, juſqu' a la nouvelle charue et a inſertion de la petite verole com- 
battues encore. 


Ode ſur la mort de Madame de Bareith avec une lettre de Monſ. de Voltaire. 


| 


5 K Ne CXIII. 
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ROS ILRESAACNEWT.ON: 


* ; DRAWN AND SCRAPED: ) MDCELX BY LAMES MACAR 5 EL. FROM AN: ORIGINAL PORTRAIT 
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Ne CXI. 


Remarkable Inſcription of a dagger, in reference to 
Sir Edmund Godfrey. 


Inſcription of a Dagger found near Green Berry Hill. The part of the blade next the 
handle gilt, and inſcribed under a death's head. (penes T. H.) 


MEMENTO Godfrey, proto martyr. 
Oct. 12, Anno 1678, 


(On the other ſide) 
Pro Religione Proteſtantium. 


No CXII. 
Mr. Hollis's Inſcription for Sir Iſaac Newton. 


Mr. Hollis's Mezzotinto print of Sir Iſaac Newton being ſcarce, and the plate not 


bearing to be retouched, it js thought proper to preſerve the inſcription which was put 
under it, as follows; 


Sir ISAAC NEW TON, 


Drawn and ſcraped 1760, by James Macardel, from an original portrait, painted by 
Enoch Seeman, now in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Hollis, F. R. & A. SS. 


Les Italiens ces peuples ingenieux ont crainte de penſer. Les Frangais n' ont ofe penſer 
qu' a demie. Les Anglais qui ont vole juſqu' au ciel parce qu' on ne leur a point coupe les 
alles, font devenus des precepteurs de nations. Nous leur devons tout depuis les loix p 1::i- 
tives de la gravitation, depuis le calcul de Vinfini et la connaiſſance preciſe de lu lun jere ſi 
vainement combattues, juſqu' a la nouvelle charue et a ]'inſertion de la petite verole com- 
battues encore. 


Ode ſur la mort de Madame de Bareith avec une lettre de Munſ de Voltaire. 
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Ne CXIII. 
{Omitted in its proper pfice. ) 
Extract from the London Chronicle, June 28, 1763. 


THE judicious letter of Fasr1crvs in your Gazetteer of the 2 iſt of June 'acquaints. 
us, That ſome of thoſe who are entruſted with the adminiſtratipn of goyernment have had 
an eye to the reduction of our national debt, and that more ways than one have been oc- 
caſionally talked of; but he has mentioned no other than that of lowering the intereſt, 

which he thinks to be dangerous and impracticable, as I apprehend moſt others will, who 
conſider the ſeveral inconveniencies that muſt attend it, ſome of which he has pointed out. 
Hence, as he very juſtly obſerves, the only way to ſecure our credit muſt be by leſſening 
the bulk of our debt by redemption; but he has not propoſed any method for doing it. 


A ſcheme I propoſed about thirty years ago would effectually do this great, this neceſſary 


work, without hurting any one individual; but on the other hand, by lefſening the taxcs, 


which will lower the prices of our manufactories ſo as that we may be able to underſell out 
rivals in trade at foreign markets, be of the greateſt benefit to the whole nation, and to 


every individual, Which ſcheme I ſhall therefore lay down in as conciſe a manner as I 


can. 
That the clergy have no other right to the church - lands, and other ecclefiaſtical reve- - 


nues than what the laws and the crown gives them, is evident, and does not require to be 
here proved. They were given to the church; the nation is the church; hence they were 
and are the right of the people. The greater part of the church-lands were got by fraud 
from the antient owners, and given by them for the propagation and ſupport of popery :: 
hence the preſent clergy can claim no right to them, having deſerted the ſuperſtition and 
idolatry they were given to ſupport. As there are now no legal claimants, they become of 
courſe the right of the crown, and the ſupreme magiſtrate may diſpoſe of them as he ſees fit. 
Nothing can be more fit and proper than paying the national debt.. This will be giving 
them to the poor, which was the original intent of all deodands. 

But then for depriving the preſent poſſeſſors, whoſe right it now is, as given them by the- 
ſtate, only as they die, for the crown to take the whole revenues into their hands, giving 
a proper ſtipend to encourage learning and ſupport genteel life. There is no doubt but 
there will be a ſufficiency of candidates for the benefices, when the ſallaries are lowered. 
Nor can this give any juſt offence to the preſent biſhops, or other poſſeſſors of fat benefices;. 
for why ſhould they be more concerned for their ſucceſſors than they are for the poor 
{tarving country curates, who have ſcarce ſufficient to provide bread for their families, while 


they, with their thouſands, are conſtantly graſping after more: 
As. 
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As to the tithes, the owners of tithable lands ſhould pay the government ſo many years 
purchaſe as the tithe of their land ſhould be eſtimated at, in order to free them from that 
Jewiſh yoke. ; 

By this means might the national debt be paid off gradatim, and the nation eaſed of the 
burthen of our taxes; the farther improvement of this ſcheme is ſubmitted to the conſi- 
deration of thoſe who have more knowledge in theſe affairs than the author of this 
ſkerch. | 
June 28, 1763. AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Ne CXIV. 
[Omitted in its proper place.] 
Extract of Letter from the London Chronicle, January 31, 1765. 


SIR, 


I OBSERVED in your paper of the 1oth inſtant ſome extracts from a pamphlet, en- 
titled * An Eſſay on the Conſtitution of England; which contains ſuch extraordinary doc- 
trines, that the ſight of the ſample of them, which you have given to your readers, aftords 
me no kind of encouragement to peruſe them at large. But on what I have read of them I 
will take the liberty to make a few remarks, 

In one paſſage he ſays, There was a time when the Conſtituents of the Engliſh govern- 
ment were a few great landholders, called Barons, whoſe force, when the major part of 
them was united againſt the King, was capable to put chains upon both him and the people, 
of whom the greateſt number were upon all occaſions acknowledged to be their flaves or 
villains, and, in a political ſenſe, had no more right to be reckoned among the people of 
England than the oxen that aſſiſted them in ploughing their maſters lands. This was tie 
time of that ſo much boaſted Magna Charta, moſt buaſted by thoſe who never read ir. 
| Thoſe who have can ſee that it is not at all in favour of what is fondly called the natural 
liberty of mankind, and only calculated for the benefit of the few landed tyrants who ex- 
torted it from their weak ſoverign.” | 

That our conſtitution was ſometimes violated, is not to be denied; and that it was fo, 
particularly by our firſt Norman tyrant, and by his ſucceſſors down to that weak tyrant, 
uſurper, and murderer, John, is readily acknowledged, againit whom the barons and people 
at length took up arms, and forced him to confirm thoſe privileges by charter, which their 
ſucceſſors ever atterwards maintained, and which, as our birth-right, we yet enjoy. 
But what right he has to conſider any Engliſhman at any time to have been a legal ſlave, 
I can by no means diſcover ; for that they were not ſuch by the Saxon conititution is moſt 


„The Effay,” written by Allan Ramſay, Painter and Penſioner to K. G. III. 
5 K 2 evident 
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evident from every man's being entitled to trial by his peers, which has been always, and is 
now, conſidered as one of the ſtrongeſt rights of freedom: and ſurely the modes of electing 
Burgefles to Parliament ſhew that perſons not ſuperiour even to huſbandmen had repreſen- 
tatives in the Senate, and were of courſe a part of the people, in the moſt honourable ſenſe 
of the term. Nor was the name of villain of infamous import, as the beſt etymologiſts 
and writers allow, as implying no other than an humbler degree of vaſſalage than that of 
the Barons to the Crown, or the Knights and Gentlemen to the Barons ; moſt of whom 
held their lands by military tenures, that is, for doing military ſervice; and the huſband- 
men had that of tillage added to a military obligation, for the lands which they occupied on 
ſuch conditions. Their ſervice was therefore owed by compact for an equivalent confidera- 
tion ; Which was as entirely confiſtent with freedom as any man's working now for wages or 
money, which by no means makes him a legal ſlave, or even leſs a conſtitutional freeman, 
than the man who employs him. 

Exactly of a piece is his affertion, that Magna Charta is not at all in favour of the natu- 
ral liberty of mankind, when the legiſlature itſelf, and all our greateſt oracles of law, ever 
have conſidered, and do yet conſider it, as the very foundation of all law and right to every 
freeman, which is what every ſubje& of this ſtate is, and ever has been, by the conſtitution 
of this kingdom; the meaneſt people of which were never in the condition of Poliſh or 
other peaſants, becauſe the laws never gave the lords in whoſe vaſſalage they were the 
Power over them of life or limb, or any other power but what was conditional, or by agree- 
ment, like that of hired ſervice now in the militia, or any other way : and if any common 
ſoldier is a potwolloper in a borough where ſuch chooſe repreſentatives, he is as much a free- 
man by the conſtirution, and as much repreſented in parliament, as any other commoner 
who is poſſeſſed of ten thouſand pounds a year. There are many livery ſervants who now 
vote for knights of the ſhire, yet their ſervitude is deemed as baſe as any now is or ever 
was in the kingdom; but it by no means deprives them of the rights of freedom: and: 
freemen they as much are, in the eye of the law, as any other ſubjects whomſoever. 

What he ſays of the great and amiable qualities of Charles the firſt, ſerves to ſhew on 
what principles he writes, and what purpoſes he meant to ſerve. By his own account, 
Charles wauted to be maſter of the purſes of his people without their conſent, and he ſought: 
to do it by illegal means: which was rank tyranny and: oppreſſion, and as ſuch warranted re- 
ſiſtance; which the people, having power to make, did well in applying. His private qua- 
lities concerned himſelf, his public ones his people; and tyranny is the ſame, whether in a 
ſaint or reprobate. A people have little to do with the qualities or appearances of the man, 

as the qualities of the king, in his regal capacity, are what they have at any time chiefly, 
if not only, to regard. 

By the whole of what you have given us of this writer's performance, I venture to pro- 
nounce it a bundle of hardly plauſible fallacies, and therefore no better than an inſult on 
the underſtandings of mankind. It is wonderful that we fee ſuch daring publications made, 


avowing deſpotiſm in our conſtitution, which now ſtands on the principles of right to reſiſ- 
tance. 
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tance in the people, eſtabliſhed by the glorious Revolution, and with the regulations of 
government made by the Act of Settlement. I ſay it is wonderful now to beiio d (for the firſt 
period of time fince the acceſſion of the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover to the rbrone of this 
kingdom, who were legally called thereto for the defence of our liberties. and the ſupjt 
of our conſtitution) ſuch daring undertakings as thoſe of inſinuating or repreſenting, that e 
have in fact no conſtitution at all, nor any liberties of right, but only ſuch as have heen 
extorted from weak ſovereigns ; for ſuch are this writer's words with regard to the acquition 
and eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta; and which he has the confidence to fav is not at all in 
the favour of the natural liberty of mankind, though ever conſidered as the foundarion of our 


laws, our liberties, and rights. But it is not in the power of ſuch writers to convince us 
that we are no other than flaves. I am, 


S 1.8, 
Your's, &c. 
A LEGAL LOYALIST. 


Ne CXV. 
[Omitted in its proper place.] 
A Letter from the Preſident and Fellows of Harvard College, New- 


England, to the late Mr. William Bowyer. 
« SIR, Cambridge, Dec. 16, 1767. 
c The Preſident and Fellows of Harvard College in Cambridge beg leave to return you 
ce their grateful acknowledgements for the valuable donation you have been pleaſed to 
& make to their library, through the hands of their moſt worthy friend and generous bene- 
« factor Thomas Hollis, Eſq. 
We have not been ſtrangers to your character as a learned editor, a character by no 
* means common in the preſent age; and the very accurate editions of many learned authors, 


* which have come abroad into the world under your inſpection, aflure us of your great: 
« merit in that reſpec. 


It is a particular pleaſure to us to mention your very curious edition of the Greek 
« Teſtament, in two volumes, with critical notes, and many happy conjectures, eſpecially 
* as to the punctuation, an affair of the utmoſt importance as to aſcertaining the ſenſe. 
* This work, though ſmall in bulk, we eſteem. as a rich treaſure of ſacred learning, and uf 
more intrinſic value than many huge volumes of the commentators 

„We are preaily obliged to you for the favourable ſentiments you have been pleaſed fo 

© elegantly to expreſs of our Seminary, in the blank leaf * of the New leſtament; and we 


« hope it will prove a powerful ſtimulus to our youth more and. more to deſer ve ſo good a 
„character. 


* We ſhould have been glad to have annexed this inſcription, if a copy of it could have been procured, 
as We are 1normed it was an extremely good one. 


«© This 
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& This Society is as yet but in its infant-ſtate ; but, we truſt, that, by the generoſity of 
© the benefactors which the Divine Providence is raiſing up to us, and by the ſmiles of 
« Heaven upon our endeavours to form the youth here to knowledge and virtue, it will 
« every day more effectually anſwer the important ends of its foundation. We are, with 
great reſpect, 


« Your moſt obliged and humble ſervants 
( At the direction and defire of the | 


Corporation of Harvard College,) « F 1H Preſid 


& Sir, incloſed you have our yote of thanks for your valuable preſent. 


« At a meeting of the Preſident and Fellows of Harvard College, Dec. 10, 1767. 
* Vort IV. That the thanks of this Corporation be given to Mr. William Bowyer of 
London, for ſeyeral valuable books ſent to Haryard College; particularly his late 
ce curious edition of the Greek Teſtament, with learned Notes. 


A true Copy, extr. de Lib. vii. pag. 175. 
| x « Per Epw. HoLyoKkE, Preſident. 


te Preſent, 

« HE PRESIDENT. 
« Mr APPELTON. 
« MR. WINTHROP. & : 
& MR. EL1oT. 

„ Mg. CooPER. 
& MR. DSNFoR TR. 
& MR. TREASURER. 


j N* CXVI, 


E 


Ne CXVI. 


A ſhort account of the Gems, Paſtes, and Drawings, of Baron Stoſch. 


[See Deſcription des Pierres gravèes du Paron Stoſch. 170.7 


Antique Rings, the fine engraving ſet in gold as rings, - MM 938 
Ditto of inferior workmanſhip, ſet in ſilver, - - - KS 1310 
Antique and modern paſtes, ſet in ſilver, . N - 1196 


Drawings after Antique Gems, to wit, 


Egyptian, Perſian, - - - - - - - - . 121 
Satyr, Cybele, Jupiter, Pluto, - - - - - 172 
Minerva, Diana, Ceres, - - - - - N — l 131 
Mercury, PP . 84 
Neptune, — 8 3 5 71 
Venus, Vulcan, the Graces, - - - - - — 112 


Cupid, - - - - . - — - . - - » 225 
Cupid and Pſyche . 2 8 - - - „ 221 
Mars, Arms, Victory, - - 22 - . 8 2 201 
Apollo, Zodiac, Muſes, "AED. - — - - - 177 
Theatre, Maſks, Eſculapius, - — - - - 2 205 


Bacchus, Faunes, Bacchantes, +» - - - 3 0 8 232 
Priapus, Spintria, - - — - - - — WS 200 
Hercules, — « . - a 4 i - * . 
Inferior Deities, - - — - - - - - —— 62 


Fabulous Hiſtory, «< = - - - 53 * - - 204 
Siege of Troy, - - - — - - ” - -. 19 
Hiſtory of Antient People, = = % OO „ 


Roman Hiſtory, - 1 115 
Games of the Antients, Vaſes, - - - ES ES „ 260 
Shipping, Animals, - - - F - » 14190 
Abraxas and Stones, with the name of the engraver upon them, — 131 
; 3582 


It is ſo ſingular a collection, a ſhort note of it is worth preſerving; and this is authentic. 
| T. B. H. 
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A r PE N DI X u. r 
Reſpecting Virtu, 
and a general Idea of Mr. HoLL1s's Collection. 


1 


+ TT FODUETION 


+ 


Dum ornare Patriam ſtudemus, pariterque defenſioni & gloriz deſeryimus. 
. : . 1 : PLIN1US» 

T O thoſe who ſtudy antiquity for the purpoſe of aſcertaining manners, cuſtoms, and 
facts, it is of importance to chem to preſerve the memory of what remains to us, and to 
trace down the precious morſels of-antiquity through the yarious hands they paſs ; and by 
aſcertaining the prices at different periods we may in ſome meaſure eſtimate the taſte of the 
times: whether the rich-and great are advancing in knowledge and valuable ſcience, or, 
ſunk in luxury and debauchery, are prepared for any hardy ruffian to reduce them to their 
priſtine barbarity and ſlavery. 


Mr. Hollis endeavoured to obtain ſpecimens of the Arts in all their various kinds; but 
did not aim at parade and ſhow, as is remarkable in his collection of medals and coins; ne- 
glecting expreſsly to make a continued ſeries, but preſerving only the moſt curious and in- 
tereſting. Any one, he was uſed to ſay, may make up the ſett who chooſes the pomp and 
ſplendor of it. 


The following account of ſome of the moſt principal ſpecimens, in the different branches 
of art, which were in his collection, will convey an idea how various and univerſal his taſte 
was, and that he loved excellence in every art, and always made it ſubſervient to ſome 
valuable pur oſe; for he thought, with an ingenious author, “ that the arts directed to the 
ends nature mean! them for, are the joys, the comfort of life; and that there is a brutal igno- 
rance as deſtructive ro the morals of mankind as ignominious to human genius.“ Long be- 
fore the rage for collecting portraits prevailed, which now is the ruin of many an excellent 
book, be preſerved the defi-ns of places and things, and the reſemblances of great men, 
but admitted no worthleſs or baſe meiubers ot ſociety to diſgrace his band of heroes. 
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Numiſmata ad Britanniam pertinentia. 
Antoninus Pius. 
 ANTONINVS. PIVS. p. P. TR. r. Caput Imp. 
R. BRITANNIA. P. M. TR. p. 
Victoria gradiens utraque manu ſcutum. | | 
Al. R. BRITANNIA. Figura provinciæ inſidens rupibus, dextra ſignum militare, ſiniſtra 
haſtam, innixo brachio clypeo. 
R. BRITANNIA. cos. 1111. Figura provinciæ inſidens monticulis, dextera capiti admovens, 
ſiniſtra rupibus innixa; ante eam vexillum et clypeus. 
R. BRIrAx. In clypeo, quem gerit victoria gradiens his * in circulo IMPERATOR. 11. 
HADRIANVS Avus rvs. Caput Imp. 
R. BRITANNIA. Figura muliebris ſedens, pede dextro rupibus impoſito, finiſtra caput 
ſuſtentans, dextra haſtam gerit, innixo cubito ingenti elypeo. 
Commodus Imp. Caput Imp. 
R. BRIT. P. M. TR. P. vII II. IMP. VI, cos. ITT. 
Figura muliebris tunicata ſtans, dextra gladium, ſiniſtra coronam gerit. 
R. BRITANNIA. P. M. TR. P. x. IMP, vl. cos. 1111. p. p. 
Figura muliebris galeata ſedens, dextra caduceum, læva haſtam et clypeum. 
R. BRITANNIA. P. M. TR. P. x. IMP. VII. cos. 1111. p. p. 
Figura Provinciæ, tunicata cum pallio, inſidet rupibus, dextra aquilam Legionariam, 
ſiniſtra innixa clypeo in quo s. p. C R. haſtam tenet, 
Antoninus Pius. Caput Imp. 
R. BRITANNIA, P. M. TR. P. x. IMP» VII. cos. 1111. Pp. p. 
Figura, ut in nummo Commodo - Ex Vaillantio. 
Auguſtus. Caput Imp. 
R. FORT. RED. CAES. AVG. 8. P. Q. R. Ara, Fortunam precatur ut Auguſtum adverſus 
Britannos proficiſcentem ſervet. Horat. 
Serves iturum Caeſarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos. 
Claudius. Caput Imp. 
R. Arcus Triumphalis cum equite, et duobus militibus, in coronide Dz BRITANxIS. 
R. pAci AVGVSTAE. Victoria cum Caduceo, et ſerpente. Adludit ad Britanniam a Claudio 
de victam. 
R. Jupiter cum fulmine, tridente, ac ſeptem ſtellis. Triſtanus deducit ex fulmine, et 
tridente, Claudium Neptuni Joviſque auxilio Britannica victoria potitum. 
Nero Auguſtus. 
R. PACE P. R. TERRA. MARIO. PAR TA TAN Vu. CLVSIT. Jani Templum. Nero Janum 
cluſir, Britanniae, Germaniz, Armeniæ, rebus compoſitis, Eellor. Numiſm. 
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Medaglione di Antonino Pio. 

T. Ael. Hadr. Antoninus Aug. Pius PP. 

R. Roma porrigens dexteram forſan Antonino ſtanti cum duobus militibus ; pone Provin- 
cia cum troPaCo. | 

putatur numiſma alludere ad victoriam Lollii Urbici Legati adverſus Britannos.— Bonar- 
rot. Numil. pag. 49. 

Id. Antoninus. 

R. vicrokiA. AVGVSTI. s. c. Victoria turrita cum ſerto. 

Ad eandem Victor iam a Lollio obtentam numiſma refertur. 

Venuti, Numiſ. Vatican, p. 49. 

IMP. c. CARAVSVS. P. P. AVG. Caput Imp. 

R. Ax. Av. Cum pacis imagine fulmen dextera, haſta ſiniſtra, cui a lateribus l. E. 
videlicet, Britannicum Exercitum. 

FL. VAL. CONSTANTIVS. NoB. C, Caput. 

R. OENIO. POPVLI. ROMANI, Genius dextera pateram, ſiniſtra cornucopiam hinc inde 
R. E. 1d eſt, Romanus Exercitus. 8 

Conſtantii Chlori numiſ. apud Muſgrave Britann. tom. III. p. 175. nummos Getae Ceſaris 
refert, quos putat ad Britanniam pertinere. 

Claudius Imp. | 

R. BRITANNIA, Mulier cum prora navis ac temone. 

Alter. 

sr ES AVGVSTA. Imp. cum duobus militibus Mulieri porrigens dextram—Muſgrave, 
tom. I. p. 1171. ; | 

Antoninus Pius. 

R. Victoria gradiens cum palma et Corona. 

Alter. 

R. vigoria cum tropaco. Haec ad Vidtoriam Britannicam referunt. 

sEVERVs AVGVSTVS. Caput Imp, | 

R. vicroR1A. BRIT. Victoria gradiens cum tropaeo, et puerum captivum prae 
manibus habens. 


Conſtantinus. Caput Imp. | | 
R. VICTORIA. TRIVM. AVGvSTORVM. Conſtantinus Diadematus labaro ſigno crucis or- 


nato, ſiniſtra Victoria hoſtem pedibus calcat. Hoc Numiſma refert ad victoriam de Britan- 
nis rebellantibus De Bie Numiſmata. 
Mem. There are various medals of Carauſius and Alectus, not noticed in this account. 
Peireskius ſcripſit ad Cottoum epiſtolam pereruditam, miſuque ſimul ectypos variorum 
numorum, ac nominatim Commodi, ob inuſitatam ſeripturam vocis BRITTANIA, per Du- 
plex TT. A. 1606. 2 — 
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Medaglie dé Papi riguardanti IInghilterra. 


PAVLVS. 111. PONT. MAX. Effigies. 
R. Gryphus ſerpente circumplicatus, 
ſpem fuiſſe tradunt ſua prudentia Henric 
revocandi.—Numiſm. Pont. 79. 
Unde ſerpentis ſymbolo Pontificem, gryphi vero Henricum 
IVLIVS. TERTIVS. PONT., MAX. A. v. Caput. 
ANGLIA. RESVRGES, Mulier genibus flexa cum arcu et 
Pontifex. Numiſma cuſum cum Regina Maria ad regnum pe 
PAVLYS. IIII. rox r. MAX, Caput. 
NE. DETERIVS. VOBIS. CONTINGAT. Chriſtus ſanans lepros 
Alludit ad reverſionem Anglicam ad religionem Catholicam, 5 
INNOCENTIVS. XI. PONT. MAX. A. XI, Caput. . 
R. Fox TITvDO MEA. DoMIne, 
pulſionem Jacobi II. ex Anglia. 
BENEDICTVS. XIV. rox r. MAX. ANN. 10. Caput. 


R. MEMORIAE, M. CLEM. M. BRIT, RECINAE. 
Venuti Numiſ. Pontif, 


ambo corona laurea circumplexi. Nonnulli Paulo 
um VIII. Angliae Regem ad religionem Catholicam 


Significare volunt, - 


pharetra, cui manus porrigit 
rvenerit, p. 96. 


Mulier galeata ſedens qua læva leoni blanditur. ob ex- 


Monumentum ſepulcrale in Baſil. Vatic. 


5 L 2 Ne III. 


L 812 J 7 5 


No III. 


A Liſt of Effigies executed by Abraham and Thomas Simon, 
made out by Mr. Pennington, Cheeſe- factor of London, and 
given to Mr. George Copland, Engraver, who gave it obligingly 


to me, Oct. 2. 1759. T. H. a 4 
Charles the Firſt. Harriſon. 
Charles the Second. Lambert. 
Duke of York. Moak. 
Piince Rupert. Rainsborough. 
Prince Maurice. Maſſey. 
Marquis of Ormond. Hammond. 
Earl of Northumberland Brown. 
Earl of Eſſex. Ludlow. 
Earl of Warwick. Lockhart. 
Earl of Strafford. Defborough. 
Lord Keeper Lyttelton. Mr. Goddard. 
Lord Kimbolton. Sir George Ayſkue. 
Oliver Cromwell. Dean. 
Richard Cromwell. Stayner. 
Henry Cromwell. Montague. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claypole. Lilburn. 
Ireton. Overton. 
Mrs. Ireton. Pryn. 
Sir Anthony Haſlerig. Burton. 
Sir Philip Stapleton. Baſtwick. 
Sir Henry Vane. Doriſlans. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller. Blake, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. Jones. 
Mr. St. John. Scroop. 
Waller the poet. Cooke. 
Milton. Peters. 
Mr. Pym. Scot. 
| Mr. Hollis. Axtel. 
! Mr. Stroud. Joyce. 
| Mr. Hampden. Chriſtina Queen of Sweden. 
| Lenthall. Cardinal Mazarine. 
| Fleetwood The Two De Witts. 
1 1 Hewſon De Ruyter. 
Bradſhaw. 
| | . 
| 
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Ne IV. 
The Head of Phocion, ſent to William Pitt, Eſq. 1755, 


Was from the Palazzo Lancellotti at Rome. As probably (from ſimilitude) this is the 
Head taken notice of by ſeveral antiquaries, the following account may give ſome 
ſatisfadtion. ; 

Phocionis, viri proſpera adverſaque fortuna illuſtris, imaginem, quæ in marmorea Herma 
olim apud Fulvium Urſinum, neſcio quo fato, perierat, ſervavit nobis gemma bæc a Pyrgo- 
tele, ejuſdem coe vo, inſculpta. Obliquo vultu eſt, ac ob ſenium rugoſo, ſed qui majeſtatem 
- quandam militaremque virtutem exhibeat ; recalvaſter eſt ac brevibus capillis, nudo ac fere 
adverſo pectore: hæc celeberrimi hominis forma, qui et exercitibus præfuit, ac vitœ inte- 
gritate conſpicuus, cognomine Bonus e/t appellatus. Gemma ipſa (que ant. mar. Caſtiglionis 
olim fuir) a Britanno quodam magno pretio emta, quo migravit, ignotum eſt, ex ſardonyche 


Anaglyph. exſculptum. 
FE . Gemma antiquæ De Stoſch. 


Ne V. 


Peritiores Vetuſtas facit. 4 
CicERo pro Douo. 


HARPOC RATES minutiſſimus et elegantiſſimus, alis inſtructus eſt cum Pharetra 
tergo, et bulla de pectore ex balteo dependentibus, dextram ori admovet, ſiniſtra, quæ cor- 
nucopiam videtur tenere clavae nodoſæ ſerpente involutæ innititur; ad pedes hinc canis, 
inde noctua, cum teſtudine intermedia collocantur, perſex arboris fructus inter folia ſitus 
verticem ornat. Huic ſane ſimillimum ſi non ipſiſſimum ſignum deſcribit Cuperus in libro, 
cui titulus : © Harpocrates, ſive explicatio imagunculz argenteæ perantiquæ, in figuram 
« Harpocratis formatæ, 4to. Trajecti, 1687, ex argento alt. unciam cum ſemiſſe.“ 


Ne VI. 


— 3141 


Ne VI. 


MANUS aenea, ſeu manus jſſaca, que tres digitos, pollicem nempe, indicem, et 
medium elevatos ; reliquos duos annularem et minimum, contractos oſtendit. Varia hiero- 
glyphica, tam per interiorem, quam exteriorem partem ſparſa apparent: hac, tibiz, cym- 
bala, ſiſtrum, pballus, culter, cithara, gladius; illa, flagrum manubrio inſtructum, teſtudo, 
138 virga : carpum circumbit anguis, pollicis faſtigio imponitur nux pinea, duo digiti elevati 

1 ſuſtinent fulmen, quod aquila fortaſſe unguibus tenebat, quorum veſtigia nunc tantum 
| | manent, hæc omnia ſymbola fuſe explicavit Pignorius in Libro ſuo de menſa Ifiaca, 4to, 
I | ; Amſt. 1669. quo manum hanc magne Deùm matri ifidi dicatam fuiſſe, et in 90 pompa 
|; circumferri ſolitam, ex Apuleii Met. x11. docet. Alt. ſex uncias. 


ry Ne VII. 


ICUNCUL# dug e terra figulina vitro obduttze, colore ſubviridi, cum multis hiero- 
glyphicis, ſex pene uncias alt, 


Scarabaei duo, quorum alter expanſas habet alas, et hieroglyphicis eſt diſtinctus, hec 
animalia * Arn ei6yoray wi eine As euilrger,,” Aegyptii quaſi animatam ſolis imaginem 
venerati ſunt, Porphyrius in Euſebii. Praep Evang. iii. 3. Perforamina habent ad fila ac- 
cipienda, nam, ſecundum Pignorium, © Aegyptiorum bellatores e gemma Japideve ſcara- 
© bacos elaborabant, in cum videlicet uſum, ut filo trajectos geſtarent.“ Men. Iſiac. ex cœru- 
leo quodam lapide Long. unciam cum ſemiſſe. | 


— um, 
— — — —"_ — 2 


— — om 
— =» 
«„ -- - —_— —— — —— —— ———— 
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Ne VIII. 


MERCURIUS ſedens et petaſatus, cœtera nudus; ſiniſtra marſupium tenet, dextra vero 
viam alicui, quem attente aſpicit, indice digito extenſo, monſtrare videtur. 
Alt. Sex fere uncias. Hoc ſignum juvenem formoſiſſimum refert, ut apud antiquos ſcrip- 
tores Mercurium ſemper deſcriptum videmus. ita Virgilius, Aen. 1v. 569. 

* Omnia Mercurio ſimilis, vocemque coloremque, 

Et crines flavos, et membra decora juventae.“ 


Nomen ejus Mercurium a mercibus derivatum eſſe, ait Feſtus, quod negotiorum omnium geſti- 
matur efſe Deus ; ob quam cauſam marſupium fere ſemper in manu tenet, ex acre. 


GREEK WORKMANSHIP, 


Luni Dei ſignum, puerum alatum hilari vultu exhibens, ſiniſtra cornucopiae, dextro hu- 


mero pharetram geſtat, caput hederæ foliis et corymbis redimitum eſt, in fronte lunam ha- 
bet creſcentem, et in vertice lotum. Imagines hujuſmodi quæ multorum deorum ſymbola 
ferunt, Panthea appellata ſunt; quæ ut melius intelligantur, notandum eſt, philoſophos 


veteres unum ſolum Deum admiſiſſe, ſed pro ratione diverſorum officiorum variis nominibus 
appellatum. * Fragilis et laborioſa mortalitas in partes ifta digeſſit, infirmitatis ſune memor, 
te ut portionibus quiſque coleret, quo maxime indigeret ; itaque nomina alia aliis gentibus, 
* et numina in iiſdem innumerabilia reperimus.” Plinii Hiſt, Nat, lib. it. 7. Alt. Quincuncem. 


Priapus Barbatus in veſte fructuum magnam vim ambabus manibus et pene arrecto ſuſ- 
tentat ; a dextra dependent duo Phalli alt. ſeptuncem, 


Jem, ſub pueruli forma globo inſidentis. Alt. ſextantem. 
Idem, puerulus priori ſimilis. 


Caput Barbatum, intus vacuum, galea armatum, que ſub mento loro religata apertas aures 


relinquit; in vertice annulum ad ſuſpendendum habet. Alt. tres uncias. 


Taurus, ex pulcherrima fabricaz huic ſimilem concipere licet, quem coloni apud Virgilium 
Georg. III. 123. 


« omnes 
« Impendunt curas denſo diſtendere pingui, 


% Quem legere ducem, et pecori dixere maritum.“ 
| | Long. Quincuncem, L. vii. 
Seu forſan ſub ea ſpecie Jupiter. 


In Kemp's Collection (afterwards Dr. Mead's). £.10. 155. Mr. Crichelaw. 


Lapis ſepulchralis, cum hac inſcriptione. 


DIS, M. L. VISONIT RAPONIS 
VIX ANN. XXX. 
APOLLONIVS PAPAE. FIL. 


 COGNATO, B. M. P. 
Alt. pedem et ſextantem. 


1 No IX. 


a 


[ 816 J 


No IX, 


URC E Us pulcherrimus, ex aere, enjus anſa ex duobus ſerpentibus e meduſæ capite 
exilientibus et inter ſe implicitis conſtat, collum et baſis argenteis eruſtulis variegantur. 
Alt. Septuncem. _ 

Urceus celatus cujus os ttifolii figura formatur, brevi collo, cui anſa parum ſuperemineng 
affigitur, que in Bacchi faciem deſinit in ſummo ventre ubi latior eſt, cœlati operis intereſ- 
titia argenteis cruſtulis diſtinguuntur. Alt, ſex Uncias. 


The firſt was purchaſed at Kemp's ſale, by Ld. H. C. 10. 1 55. 
The other by Mr. Price, C. 8. 10s. 
Purchaſed at Dr. Mead's, by T. H. at C. 11.— the other C. 3. 55. 


—— — 


Ne X. 


NEPTU NUScurru per mare vectus in corneola. 

Mars Scorpioni inſidens, ſiniſtra bilancem tenens. Vide de la Chauſſe, 3 vol. 169, in achata. 

Mars cun#ator, dextra parazonium, finiſtra haſtam tenens, dextro pede conculcat can- 
crum. Vide de la Chauſſe, 3 vol. 159, in plaſmate Smaragdi. 

Diana Stans, ambabus manibus haſtam tenens, in pluſmate Smaragdi. 

Victoria alata gradiens, dextra corollam, finiſtra palmaz ramum tenet, verba hæc 
inſculpta apparent. I 

AiONYCOANPAM OHATANO, 
Sigillum in Onyche. 

Sileni Caput, ex auro prominens, et aureo annulo annexum, quem ad libitum circumvolyi 
poteſt, ex Herculanei ruinis tranſmifſum fuir. 

Minerva XAAINITIE, vel Frænatrix ita cognominata, quod Pegaſum domuit, frana- 
tumque Bellerophonti tradidit; hinc galea ejus, ut in hac gemma cernitur, pegaſo ornari 
ſolebat. Vide Muſeum Florentinum. Tab. Lx1. 2. artificis nomen TNAIOE inſculptum 
habet in corneola, forſan recentioris operis. 


Ne XI. 
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Ne XI. 


Picture antiquæ. 6 


GLAUCUS, Phocam, quam capiſtro tenet, per mare ducens; inferiore corporis 
parte in piſcem definente, prout Ovidius eum defcribit M. x111. 912. 


t“ Conſtitit hic; et tuta loco, monſtrumne deuſne 
Ille fit ignorans, admiraturque colorem, 

& Cxſariemque humeros ſubjectaque terga tegentem, 
« Ultima excipiat quod tortilis inguina piſcis.“ 


In tabella rotundæ forme, cujus diamet. decem uncias cum ſemiſſe continet, 1.7. 


Figura virilis demidiata, corpore nudo; caput vero ſindone obtegitur, ſupra quod eleva- 
tur ſiniſtra, quo muſculi apparent prominentiones. Alt Septunc. lat. quincunc. hz duæ 
tabulæ, apud G. Turnbull æri inciſæ, et in libro, a collection of antient paintings, exlii- 
bentur. 


Idolum Japonicum,, dictum Qyamwon, caput habet elephantis, manus etiam duodecim, 
quarum una Idolum fœmineum capite turrito amplectitur, ex metallo aeri ſimillimo. 
Alt. ſex uncias. 2— 13. 


N' XIl. 


A Miss ALE, (quarto ſize.) 


Finely wrote on vellum, and illuminated; every page adorned with very elegant miniatures, 
exceeding beautiful, 13 G. exchanged with Mr. White, Hatter, for ſome coins itricken 
by Thomas Simon. | 

All the preceding articles purchaſed at Dr. Mead's ſale, 
and deſcribed by the Rev. Mr. North. 
Several fine Etruſcan Vaſes. 


Some good fpecimens of Roman Earthern-ware and Glaſs Lacrymatories, Lamps, and 
Urns, &c. 


An antique Bronze Box, covered with Centaurs and Nymphs, in relievo, perfect and 
fine ; eight inches long. 

A Talus; in Bronze. 

Many Roman Keys and Inftruments, Matrices and Utenſils. 


A Panthea of moſt ſingular form, in Bronze, near two feet high, which we find deſcr'bed 
as follows; 


5s M Explicatio 
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Explicatio Tabulae xxi et xx11. vol. II. 


Icvxcvl A hanc ſummo artificio et elegantiſſima manu elaboratam, in Aſia olim, ut fama 
eſt, repertam, ad nos e Liguria, ubi eam precio comparaverat, advexit Tomas Hollis ex 
Hoſpitio Lincolnienſi Armiger, vir cultioribus literis promovendis egregie natus. 

Quod ad Figurae rationem adtinet, iſtius generis eſſe creditur, quod PanTatva Vetuſtas 
nominavit. 

DIS DEABVS 
C. IVLIVS C. F. ARN. 
AFRICANVS BRIXEL 
LO. OPTIO. EQVIT. 
COH. VIII. PR. 7. IVLI 
SIGNVM. AEREVM 
PANTHEVM 
D. D. V. L. L. M. 
DEDICATVS. X. KL. 

RY AVG. BARBARO ET 

7. x. c. 157, REGVLOCOS *, 


4 


Ideo autem Pantheae iſtae Imagines appellabantur, quoniam plurium Deorum ſive Figuras 
ſive Symbola una caelatura complecterentur. Operoſa enim Veterum Superſtitio, uti Deos 
>YNNAOYS, aliquando etiam XLYMBQLMOTE, ita LYMMOP®ÞOTE quoque (fas fit eo uti 
vocabulo) habuiſſe traditur. 

Ad Bacchi cultum pertinere hanc Effigiem nemo dubitabit, qui iſtius Dei munera, ſym- 
bola, aut ſatellitium denique norit, quo eum ubique legimus ſtipatum: | 

Baccuv in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem (credite poſleri) _ 
Ny mMeaAsgque diſcentis, et auris 
Capripedum SATYRORVM aculas f. 


Caput eſt ejuſmodi, quale Favnorvm Satyrorumve in antiquis Tabulis perpetuo reprae- 
ſentatur. Os protervum, labra in riſum ſoluta, frons cornigera, aures acutae, hircinae, pla- 
niſſime oſtendunt agreſte illud Numen, cujus conſortio Bacchus delectari perhibetur. 

NyMPHARVM deinde genus, id enim adjiciendnm erat, foemineo pectore exertiſque ma- 
millis ſimulare voluit Artifex, et, quod reſtaret adhuc, Deo ipfi adſignare. 

In Bach itaque, five in Bacchi potius ſymbolicam Imaginem, Figura ipſa deſinit; Fe- 
mora nempe videmus, crura tibiaſque in truncum Arboris exire : quae pampinis late ſerpen- 
tibus veſtita, non leve, ſed certiſſimum argumentum ſubminiſtrat, cujuſnam Dei ſacra eo com- 
mento deſignarentur. Ea pars practerea vicem Hermae quodammodo ſuſtinet, cui ſcilicet 
ſuperna pars inniteretur; neque ab ejus forma et figuca multum abludit. 


* Reineſ. Inſcript. I. 3. Fabrett. Col. Traj. Cap. vil. + Horat, II. Carm. 19 
| Liceat 
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Liceat et hoc quoque adjicere, Opificem, quisquis demum fuerit, potuiſſe Virgilii ] iſta in 


animo hahere, et voluiſſe quoque poſteritati commendare iſtius rei memoriam ſculptura ſua 
adumbratam, 


Haec nemora indigenae Fauni Nymphaegue tenebant, 
Genſque virum, truncis et duro robore nati. 


Admonendus eſt Lector, Baſin non eſſe ejuſdem vel actatis vel artificii, cujus eſt Imago. 


Inveteravit opinio, eam a celeberrimo Mic. AxGzLo fuiſle NPR et in unoquoque 
latere ita ornatam uti hic deſeribitur. 


[ The above is taken from the Deſcription publiſhed by the Society of Antiquaries, 
who engraved two deſigns of it in 1756. ] 


A ſword, the handle of which is three Lions, cut out of the ſteel, very high finiſhed, by 
Cellini. 

A ſilver box, highly finiſhed, in alto relievo; in the center Mars and Venus. The Sea- 
ſons, with ornaments round the ſides, executed by Cellini. 

Some works in Ivory. 


Ns XIII. 


| Pan on an African Goat, a vaſe in his hand, and holding by the horn. Bronze. 
Semicaper nimis laſſatus amoribus, acrem 


Scando capram retinens cornua z cede nolæ. : J. Gronov. 
Stat quoque capra ſimul: nymphæœ paviſſe feruntur 
Cretides. infanti lac dedit illa Jovi. Ovid. Faſt. 1. 3. 


Purchaſed of Mr; Blackwood. 
A ſitting fas of Iſis, in Baſalte, fix inches high. 


Nos in Templa tuam Romana recipimus Iſin. 


Lucan, I. 8. 


Brought from Paleſtine, by Dr. Pococke. 
A Satyr kneeling on one knee, rough and ugly. 
Concurrunt Satyri turgentiaque ora parentis 
Rident, percuſſo claudicat ille genu : 
Ridet et ipſe Deus.—Ovid. Faſt. I. 3. 
It is ſaid there remain thirteen of theſe figures, and that they were uſed to bold lamps 
to light a grotto of Tiberius in the iſland of Caprea. 


* 
+ VIII. En. 314. 


5M 2 A lamp, 


3 
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A lamp, in form of a foot, with a fandal. 3 
Dulcis conſcia lectuli lucerna ! : 
Quidquid vis facias licet, tacebo.—Martial, I. 14. 4 
Vide Muſeum de Wilde. 3 

An Egyptian Sphinx, in ſtone. ; 
Terruit Aoniam volucris, Leo, Virgo, triformis F 
Sphinx, volucris pennis,. pedibus fera, fronte puella. I 


Auſon Idyl rr. 


A ſtanding figure of Iſis, with the ſcourges in her hands folded croſs her breaſt. 
Sic numina Memphis 


In vulgus proferre ſolet. | Claudian. 


Jupiter Serapis, vel Agyptius, ut videtur, pallio ſolo indutus, modium capite geſtans, ac 
lorum utraque manu tenens: dextantem-alt., Mr. Diggs. 

Plerique tamen auctores ſunt, ut credamus non eſſe hune alium quam Joſephum Patriar- 
cham, fi deducas a NW bos et 2X pater, vel a W princeps et & nam hac ratione bovi 
comparat eum Jacobus pater ejus. Deut. xxxiii. 17. Vide Kempiana monum. 

This figure is highly finiſhed, well preſerved and moſt beautiful for attitude and dignity.. 
It has been matter of ſpeculation what he held in his hands which Ainſworth has well 


explained. 
Vas ovatum, ex. marmore viridi, quod ophiten five Serpentinum yocant, cum operculo 
factum. Alt. Pedem cum triente. 
Ne XIV. 


A LARGE medallion in marble of the head of Nero, alto relievo: 
Ditto, with a corona radiata, in bafs-relievo, was over a portal in Attica; the reverſe a: 


figure of Roma Triumphans : both of excellent e and in higheſt 883 
vation. 


A Baſs Relievo of a Meduſa's head, in ſtone, beautiful, and of Greek workmanſhip.. 
A Buſto of Otho ; very rare. 


A Figure of M. Brutus, in alto relievo, fixteen ſacks high.—A fragment. —Greek - 
workmanſhip. 


A Buſto of Minerva, of exquiſite beauty; with helmet and ſnakes ſurrounding her 


breaſt ; brought from Rome by William. Lloyd, Eſq.—Greek workmanſhip, and was 
much valued by T. H. 


A Head 


[ 8.21: ] 


A Head of Minerva, larger than life, adorned with her helmet, and her hair falling 
down her neck—in great majeſty and dignity ;—of the nobleſt Greek workmanſhip, 
and in the fineſt preſervation. Probably was erected in ſome Baſilica; there is no oc- 
ciput, though it is as entire as ever it was. 


A Head of Domitian, in the character of Bacchus crowned with ivy 3 larger than life, and: 
in perfect preſervation. 


A Head of M. Angelo, in the character of Pan, by himſelf, 


Ne XV. 
A Portraite of 


FRANCES daughter of O. Cromwell, youngeſt of the four daughters; firſt married to» 
Nobert Rich, Eſq. (grandſon and heir of the Earl of Warwick) who died 1658, without 
iſſue; afterward married to Sir John Ruſſel, of Chippenham, Cambridgeſhire. Walker 
pinxit circa ann. 1656. A ſitting figure, with pigeons on a table. 

Walker painted Oliver Cromwell's own picture. 

In Peck's Deſiderata, page 300. vol. Il. there is a certificate of the Honourable Robert 
Rich's marriage with this Lady, Nov. 11, 1657. in the preſence of the Lord Protector and 
others, in the church of Sr. Martin's in the Fields. 

An impreſſion in wax of a medal of Elizabeth Cromwell, the Protector's wife. 

An original Drawing of Lieutenant General Ludlow, taken from the life when in Eng- 
land on the Revolution, purchaſed of George Vertue, 1754.— The priut of the ſirſt edition 


of his memoirs was taken from this drawing. 
7. H. 


Ne XVI. 


J 


N* XVI. 


ME DAL S and G E Ns, | 
Engraved by Laurence Natter, penes T. HoLL1s, Eſq. 


Carolus Sacville, magiſter, F. L. 5 

Reverſe, ab origine, a ſigure of Harpocrates, with the emblems of maſonry. Arg. 
L. Natter, Florent. 

Georgius II. R. Optimo Principi. A Temple with Minerva, an excellent medal, 


MDCCXLI, 

A medal of the prince of Orange proclaimed Stadholder. R. Spes publica, 
MDCCXXXXVII. 

A medal of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. R. Propago felix. Gulielm. et 
Carolina. 


The Coronation medals of Georgius III. and Charlotta, ' Arg. R. Patriz Ovanti. 

[Some perſons would have had it inſcribed Patria Ovante.] 
{The artiſt did not ſucceed ſo well in this performance, owing to want of time, the 
place and manner of ſtriking it, and various other circumitances,] 

Georgius III. R. Charlotta. 

Charlotta, Reverſe. Ob feliciſſ. M. BR. Princ. nativitat. die x11 Aug. MDCCL x11. 

The præmium medal of the Univerſity of Leyden. Arg. 

The arms of T. H. on an Onych. Placidam ſub Libertate Quietem. 


Ne XVII. 


GEM Ss in Natter's Books, Peres T. H. 


FLAT E V. 


Harpocrates on a Cornelian. 
This graving is truly antique and in the middle way of the Greeks; was in the poſſeſſion 
of L. Natter. 


PLATE VIII. 
A Soldier behind a Shield, on a Cornelian. 


This piece may be looked upon as a monument of antique engraving very curious, and 


of a ſingular ſignification, Purchaſed at Medina's Sale. 
PLATE 
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FEAT KK. 
Mars on a Prime d'Emeraude. 


The whole figure of Mars; the left foot ſtands on a crab, the uſual ſymbol of luxury 
and laſciviouſneſs ; whence we may conclude, that the artiſt would infinuate, that a war- 
rior ought to overcome thoſe vices. —The merit of this piece is, upon the whole, equal to 
many that are preſerved in the greateſt collections: was in Dr. Mead's collection. 


7 PLATE. Al. 


A Faun with a Thyrſis, the Skin of a Tiger, and a Vaſe on an Onyx. [Nicolo.] 


This piece is valuable for its beauty, and the correctneſs of the deſign; though in ſuch 
a fmall ſpace that the beſt eye is hardly able to examine it without the help of a microſcope. 
The artiſt probably employed the point of a diamond for the face and hair. —Purchaſed of 
Natter by T. H. 


r 4A Tx . 


Bonus Eventus. 


Exceeding well engraved, and in a good taſte, on a red Cornelian, with a convex ſur- 
face, and admirably poliſhed in the inſide. | 


Engravings of this kind, ſo exceeding well executed, are become very ſcarce, even in 
the molt celebrated collections. This is an excellent original antique. 


PLATE XXVII. 
A Bacchante on Beryl. 
Of this T. H. has an antique Cameo, on a blue paſte.. 


FL A TS AXXE. 
Diana Venatrix, on a Prime d'Emeraude. . 


The proportion of the figure, and the taſte of the dreſs, are very good. The attitude 
of the figure is very genteel, the dreſs is light and eaſy, and does not leſſen the grace of the 


contour. — This ſtone belonged formerly to Lord Halifax, then to Dr. Mead, and laſt in 
Mr. Hollis's collection. | 


A. Deſcriptiou- 
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A Deſcription and Drawing of the Britannia Triumphans, a Cameo 
compoſed and engraved in the Year 1754, by Laurence Natter, 
originally of Biberach in Suabia, and now in Vine-ſtreet, Piccadilly, 
London, Lithographer. 


THE SUBJECT. 


THIS Cameo repreſents the Figure of Britannia ſitting in full-front, in a chair of ſtate, 
with a ſtaff in her right-hand, on which is the Cap of Liberty, and leaning upon ber left 
arm on an elbow of the chair, taking flight hold of ſome of her robes with that hand. 
Behind her, on one ſide, is a Victory, crowning her with laurel with the right-hand, and 
carrying a palm-branch in the left. On her right-ſfide, is a ſhield with the Britiſh Arms, 
ſupported by a Lion. At the back of theſe, is a trophy, with ſo much of the uſual armour 
and inſignia as the circumſtances of the ſtone would admit; and as at a diſtance appears a 
Pyramid. On her left-fide, before the Victory, is a Britiſh Genius, that pours out fruits 
and flowers from a Cornucopia upon the ground, where there is careleſsly lying an Axe, 
the emblem of Power and Juſtice. Under the feet of the Britannia are theſe two letters, L. v. 
being the initial letters of the engraver's name. Beneath theſe is this'inſcription, IAN. zo, 
1648. . 

As this Cameo is remarkable, among other reſpects, for the beauty and number of the 
colors, which conſiſt of no leſs than five diſtinct diviſions, and required the utmoſt ſkill of 
the artiſt on that account to adapt them with ſuitable advantage to the dignity of his ſub- 
jet, without hurting the regularity or caſe of the general compoſition, it will therefore be 
proper to give a minute detail of the uſes that were made of them, thereby to explaia more 
fully and clearly the drawing which is hereto annexed. 


EXPLANATION OF THE COLORS 


The head and wings of the Genius, and the great robe that covers the cap and knees of 
the Britannia, marked with ſtrong diagonal lines in the large drawing, are of the upper- 
moſt and deepeſt brown color; as ſee line 5, in the ſmall drawing that ſhews the depth and 
diviſions of the ſtone, 


The tunica being cloſer to the body, and the brown color being therefore thinner, it ap- 
pears yellow. The ſtaff, from the ground to the hand, is yellow likewiſe, | 
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A FREE SKETCH OF A BRITANNIA VICTRIX., ETCHED AFTER A | 

| | 
CAMEO GRAYEN VPON A GEM OP FIVE COLORS, WHICH 15 IN THE || 
POSSESSION OF THOMAS HOLLIS OF LINCOLN'S INNE, F-R-8+F-A-S- | 


ON THE REVERSE OF THE CAMEO IS GRAVEN AN INTAGLIA OF 
THE HEAD OF ALGERNON SYDNEY, AFTER THE PICTVRE OF HIM | 
WHICH IS AT PENSHVRST, WITH THIS INSCRIPTION ROVND IT, 
ee GVILTY, DO TV CALL THAT GVILT !“ 


Rc am aan 
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The head and arms of the Britannia, the drapery, which ſhe holds in her left hand, her 


feet, the footſtool, one point of the chair, the ſhield of the Britiſh Arms, and the whole 


body of the Genius (the head and wings as before-mentioned excepted) are white, au- 
ſwering to line 4. 

The chair, the upper part of the ſtaff, with the Cap of Liberty, the Lyon chat ſupports 
the arms, the ground on which the feet of the Britannia reſts, the Cornucopia, and the 
Axe upon the ground, are of the thick brown color, anſwering line 3. The Laurel and 
Palm branch in the hands of the Victory appear yellow, the brown r being nearer the 
white in thoſe places, and conſequently more tranſparent. 

The Pyramid, the Trophy with its Inſignia, the Victory, and the Ground on which are 
engraved the words IAN. 30. 1648. are all white, anſwering to line 2. 

At the back of the whole compoſition is a fine brown tranſparent color, which ſerves as 
the ground to it, and anſwers to line 1. 

But to form an exact and thorough idea of this ſingular and valuable Gem, the curious 
lovers muſt have recourſe to the original itſelf, 


N. B. Although in working this Cameo the ground unavoidably became very thin, yet 
the artiſt ventured to engrave an Intaglia on the Reverſe of it, repreſenting the buſt of 
Algernon Sidney; in which the face is three-quarters ſhewn. Round the Buſt are 
theſe words, GviLTY! Do voyv CALL THAT GVILT? This Intaglia was taken from a 


drawing of Mr. Vertũ's, after an excellent original painting in oil, by Juſtus ab Egmondt, 
now at Penſhurſt, 
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Ne XVIII. 
| ROMAN MEDALS. 


Brutus Ahala. Arg. 
C. Caſſi. imp. Aur. 
Brutus. imp. Eid. Mar. Aur. 
Two of Brutus. Arg. one from Baron Stoſch's Collection. Eid. Mar. 
Brutus. R. Lentulus. Vaſe, &c. 
Leg. Coſta. R. imp. Brutus, with a Trophy. 
The head of Libertas. Reverſe, 4 figures, inſc. Brutus. 
Claudius de Britannis. 
Czxſar Britannicus, Greek. æs. 
Antoninus Pius de Britannis. æs mag. 
Antoninus Pius. æs med. 
Commodus. æs mag. 
Sept. Severus. æs mag. 
Pitto. Arg. 
Caracalla, Arg. 
Matidia Pietas. Arg. 
Carauſius R. Galley Juſtitia Felicitas. Arg. 
Providentia. æs. 
Alectus. R. Triremis. Virtus. 
Julianus. Securitas reipub. æs. 
An Auguſtarius Fred. II. Aur, 1224. 
A gold Bracteat, H. VI. Romanorum imperator. 
The ſeveral Teſſeras.— Gold and Silver. 


No XIX 
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No XIX. 
Gold and Copper Coins. 


CUNO. 

Taſcia. 

Cuthred, and a Saxon penny of Walpfaſh. [Woolſton.] 
Edwin, King of Northumberland, A. D. 617, 

EDFIN Rex A. [Anglorum] the King's head. 

Rev. SEEVEL. ON. EOFER (Eopeppic, Yorke]. 

[This is juſtly eſteemed an admirable curioſity, as being an unic, the antienteſt coin of 
the Engliſh nation, and of the firſt Chriſtian King of Northumberland.] 

The Reverſe alſo ſhews the great antiquity of the Saviles in Yorkſhire, which has 
obliged the world with ſome authors of the firſt rank, and continues yet to floriſh in 
this neighbourhood. 

This is Thoreſby's account of this coin. 

See Sir Andrew Fountain's Tables, 8. and Mr. O. Walker, 8. 


Ethelnoth =EDELNOD. SNOTENGEHAM. Nottingham. 

This is a very curious well-ſtamp'd coin; but by ſome accident both ſides alike, fo 
that there is no King's name; and perhaps there never was any other name deſigned 
than Ethelnoth's, who was a nobleman deſervedly celebrated in the Saxon annals 
for his ſervices againſt the Danes, A. D. 894. as appears by Dr. Gibſon's curious 
edition of the Saxon Chronicle, p. 94. in which century we find the names of 
Ceolnott and Plegmund upon their reſpective monies ; and perhaps this noble 
ealdopan opman (as he is there ſtiled) might have the ſame privilege granted him 
as theſe Archbiſhops by royal authority. I am rather induced to offer this conjec- 
ture becauſe it is one of the minted coins of thoſe ages, and therefore leſs likely to 
be done incurid monetarii. Thoreſby, X. xx. 

Plegmund, 8 9o - choſen by Gop and all his ſaints (ſaith the Saxon Chronicle) to be 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was a perſon of excellent worth, for learning, pru- 
dence, and devotion, at firſt a hermit, living near Cheſter, whence he was brought 
by King Alfred, both to inſtruct him when young, and to adviſe him when he came 
to his kingdom ; by whom alſo he was thus advanced; he was in great veneration 
in the whole church, as appears by the Archbiſhop of Rhemes's letters: he deceaſed 


anno 923. 
On the Reverſe of this medal is the pallium; from this ſeems derived the arms of 
the Archbithoprick.. 
This of Plegmund is not unlike the pedum of the Oriental Biſhops, 
5N 2 Ceolnath 


t 38 3 


Ceolnoth, conſecrated Archbiſhop September 1ſt, 8 30, and anno 831 received the pallium. 
He died 870. He was commonly called the good biſhop. 

King EAared. An. Dom. 946. EADRED. RER. the King's head. 

Rev. ADELVERD. MONETA. This is the firſt of this monarch in Sir Andrew Foun- 
tain's Numiſmata; but is not yet in Cambden. Thoresby. 


King Edgar, An. 959, EADGAR. REX. Rever. Durmod Mone. our common chroniclers 
are taken with this King's title of peaceable, that they almoſt wholly waive his wars ; but 
it appears, by a charter of his (in Cambden) that he conquered the greateſt part of 
Treland, with her noble city of Dublin; of which noted paſſage this rare coin ſeems to be 
a confirmation, it being found in digging among ſome antient ruins in Dublin; from 
whence it was ſent me, under the notion of an Iriſh coin, and ſo it ſeems in ſome re- 
ſpects, though of our Saxon monarchs, during whoſe wars it ſeems to have been coined 
there. Durmod, or Dermot, being a name ſufficiently known to thoſe who are converſant 
in the Iriſh annals. 

This is in Sir And. Fountain's, V. 6. O. W. VIII. 24. 
Don. Rev. Joſ. Boyce, V. D. M. Dubl. 

EADGAR. REX. The King's head well performed. 


Rev. VIRIM. MONETA. HVNTE. Huntendon. This rare piece is in neither of the faid 

authors, being ſince their edition preſented to me by Thomas Fairfax, of Menſton, Eſq. 
Thoreſby. 

Pillem Pax. 

A Groat of Edward III. villa callaria.— Some Aquitain coins. 

A Chaiſe of Edward the Black Prince, bought at Mr. Grainger's ſale, £.25. 145. 6d. 
a celebrated gold coin. 

A Hardi of Acquitain.—Edward III. ditto R. II. and H. VIII. 

Hen. V. A Groſs or Blanc.— H. V. and H. VI. villa calleſia. 

Peter the Cruel King of Caſtile. Aur. 

Three pieces of monie of Chriſtian III. King of Denmark, who is mentioned by Milton. 


A Monton of John, 1334. 

A Penny and Half-penny of John. 

A Groat of John Baliol. 

Henry VIII. T. W. Thomas Wolley. 

Six-pence of Elizabeth, by Philip Maſtrelle, an excellent workman in the Tower, but was 
executed for this dye ; that wiſe Princeſs never pardoning for coining money, as it injures 
the ſubject, and degrades the ſtate, 

Sixpence and threepence of Elizabeth, purchaſed at a high price, in fineſt preſervation. 


James, a Laurelled Unite, or xx Shilling- piece, a pattern gold. 
A remarkable 
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A remarkable Medal, ſtruck for the uſe of the Sommer Iſlands, ſaid to be a Unique, 
SIR, 

The following ſeems to be the explication of the medal you did me the favor to ſhew 
me, which illuſtrated a very intereſting piece of hiſtory. 

In the year 1609 a very conſiderable company was formed in England, conſiſting of 
moſt of the principal nobility, gentry, and trading towns and corporations, to the num- 
ber of a thouſand perſons and upwards, who had a grant of all the Southern parts of 
North America, by the name of Virginia. 

That ſame Sir George Somers was appointed governor of this colony ; and he, with 
Sir Thomas Gates, were ſent to eſtabliſh it: but in their paſſage they happened to be 
caſt away on the iſlands of Bermudas. Sir George Somers himſelf firſt diſcovered them, 
and ſteered the ſhip to them, where ſhe ran between two rocks, and lay as in a dock. 

Upon thoſe iſlands they found ſuch a number of wild hogs that they killed two and 
thirty immediately, and, after ſubſiſting upon them for nine months, they victualled a 
veſſel with them, with which they got ſafe to Virginia. 

Upon their arrival at Virginia they found the colony in ſuch want of proviſions, that 
Sir George Somers returned to thoſe iſlands for ſupply of the hogs : here he died, and 
was buried, at a place afterwards called George Town. 

In conſequence of this diſcovery, thoſe iſlands, and all others lying within 300 leagues 
of the main land of North America, were granted to the foreſaid company, by charter, 
bearing date March 12, 1611-12. | 

The company ſold thoſe iſlands to ſome of their own members who were incorporated 
by Royal Charter, and had a grant of thoſe iſlands, by the name of Somer Iſlands, others 
read Son;mer's I/lands ; and that year, 1612, they ſettled a colony upon them, which has 


ever ſince ſubſiſt ed. 
It ſeems to have been upon this occaſion that the medal was ſtruck, as it repreſents 


moſt of the events here mentioned. 
We may read the inſcription, Somer lands, C. R. Charta Regia; and not Carolo Rege, 
as it was before the reign of that King. 
I am, with all reſpect and eſteem, 
Your moſt obedient, 


London, Aug. 28, 1764. and very humble Servant, 
JoHN MITCHELL, 


The figures x11. over the hog, it is unknown what they mean. 


Charles. 


A Three pound peice, treble unite, 1644. Oxon. very rare. 

A Five pound piece, 1544. Oxon. very ſcarce. 

A Pattern piece, for a Unite or a Broadpiece. Floreat Concordia, 

A Twenty Shilling Piece, 1644. Relig. Protes; the laſt time of coining a peice of the 


value of a pound ſterling in ſilver, and is very rare. 
Oxford 


11 

Oxford Crown, 1644.— billing, 1644, Religio Proteſtantium. 

Quarter Shilling, 1645. a Penny. 

A Pattern-piece for a halfpenny, in a mixed metal; the King has a ae crown. 

A large collection of Simon's Coins and Medals, 

The Half. crown Commonwealth, guarded with angels, 1651. By Ramage. | 

N. E. (New England) Shilling, Six-pence, Three-pence, and Two-pence, very ſcarce, 1662. 

Seven Leaden tokens, under H. VIII. Eliza. and James, very rare, publiſhed by Snelling. 

Five counterfeit Sterling, taken notice of by Snelling. | 

A head of Sir Henry Vane, cut in Steel, by Simon. 

A Puncheon of the head of Algernon Sydney, in Steel, by Simon. 

K. James 6th, An. 1567, his Thirty-ſhilling piece of an ounce weight, and of the very firſt 
year, inſcribed, JacoBvs VI. DEI GRATIA. REX SCOTORVM, the ſhield of Scotland crowned, 
with the initial letters, 1. R. crowned alſo at the fide of it. 

Reverſe. A drawn ſword, with a crown on the point of it; a hand pointing thereto, 
with the value xxx. and the year 1567, circumſcribed with the generous ſaying of 
Trajan, upon the delivery of the Prætor's ſword : Pro me. fi mereor in E; to 
which, no doubt, the King was helped by his tutor Buchanan, in 1571, has the ad- 
ditional ſtamp of a thiſtle crowned, when the price of money was ſo much advanced 
(as it was before he came for England) that it was current at three pounds Scotch. 
Vide Thoreſby, the ſame in 1570 and 1571. 

Sir Will. Dick of Braids copper coin, allowed to be current among his colliers and ſalt 
makers, WILLIAM DICK OF BRAID, With W. o. Reverſe, VIRTVTI FORTVNA COMES 
MERCVRY'S ROD SERPENTS ET CORNVCOPIAE. 

The exiſtence of the leaden crown piece of James II. has been doubted ; in this collection 
there is a very fine one, in perfect preſervation. Mr. Lowth of Paternoſter-Row very oblig- 
ingly favoured the collector with it. Mr. Thoreſpy's account of it is very exact and true. 

The new crownpieces have the entire ſtile about the King on horſeback. 

Jac. 11. DEI. GRATIA, MAG. BRIT. FRA. ET HIB. REX. 

Reverſe, A crown in the midſt of four ſeparate ſhields of arms crowned, 

CHRISTO. VICTORE. TRIVMPHO. ANNO DOM. 1690. 4 

Before King James left Ireland, it ſeems that even the Braſs and Copper failed; fo that 
there was not enough to ſupply another coinage, and recourſe was had to pewter diſhes, &c. 
and theſe were to be coined into money; and a few peices were actually coined, and a pro- 
clamation for the currency of it was prepared; but king William paſſing the Boyne hin- 
dred the publiſhing of it. A bag of 150 crown peices of this metal was found in the 
treaſury of Dublin by my friend, who preſented this great curioſity to me. The faſhion, 
inſcription, and bigneſs of it are the ſame as the Braſs Crown ; but there is this Legend 
added on the rim, which thoſe peices wait, 

MELIORIS. TESSERA FATI, ANNO, REGNI. SEXTO, 

Tle crown in the centre is of a different metal, viz. Copper, 


Of 
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Of theſe they coined ſo very few, that I never heard of any, nor met with any perſon 
that ſaw any, but thoſe few that accidentally fell into my hands “. 


Georgius II. D. G. Rex. f 
Reverſe. A leafed Roſe, crowned, inſcribed, RosE AMERICANA, 1733. 

Utile Dulci. The only piece known | a pattern-piece] ſuppoſed to be deſigned for Ame- 
rican coinage, in yellow metal, 

Many of the fineſt ſpecimens of Tokens, Town, and Siege Pieces. 


Specimens of Coins and Monies of moſt nations, Oriental and others, and of the different 
artiſts, to ſhew the progreſs and decline at various periods. 


| No XX. 


MODERN MEDALS. 


AS a Bronze for Medals is much wanted in England, the following may ſuggeſt ſome 
improvement, from Keyſler. 

It is now near a century ſince the Hamerani have been in the higheſt reputation for cut- 
ting dyes for medals, &c. They have alſo invented a varniſh, which not only gives a fine 
gloſs to copper-coins, but alſo preſerves them. This ſecret is alſo known to Hedlinger, in 
Sweden, Geyſſel at Nuremberg, and St. Urbain at Nancy: St. Urbain ſo far let me into 
it, as to aſſure me it is a powder ſtrewed on the metal, which is afterwards by fuſion ſtrongly 
incorporated with the metal ; the beſt varniſh is of a deep brown colour. Another com- 
poſition is uſed in France and England; but neither the one nor the other is proof againſt | 
damp, which is known to prejudice copper, ſo that all medals made of that metal muſt be 
kept in a dry place to retain their luſtre. They are cleaned by bruſhing them with tartar 
boiled in water. Linſeed oil rubbed hot on leaden medals is a good preſervative to them. 


A fine medal of Andria Doria, P. P. Rever. A Gilley. æs. 
N. Tronus, Dux Ven, 1470. K. St. Nicolas. 


Marcus Antonius Memmo, Dux Venetiarum, 1612, Dupre. 
Effigies Hieronomi Scotti Ann. Ab. 1382. 


Johannes Scheyeve Branbantie, Cancellarius. | 
[Theſe three large medallions of excellent Mo kmanſhip, Arg ] 
A large medal of Frederic King of Bohe wia fro n Mr. Berch, gold. 
* Mr. Purland's Letter in the Philoſt r Eical Tranſactions, N? 297, from Dublin, 


Paulus 
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Paulus III. Pont Max. Ann XVI. Arg. very are, ſaid to be deſigned by Raphael, in fine pre- 


ſervation, from Stoſch's collection. Bonannius, Venutius. 


Franciſcus Junior de Carrara Padiens. Dni. Dies 10 Julii recuperavit Paduam, was killed 
1407. imp. inſcrip. 

Alex. Dux Medi. R. Solatia luctus exigua ingentis. Arg. by Cellini. 

John Van Leiden, 1536. Arg. Anabaptiſtarum Rex. Luchius. 

Chiffletus. Arg. 

Gerard a Loon. nummograph. Arg. 

Zuichem | Zuinglius] Arg. 

Car. Lud, D. G. Dux Bavariz, R. A Lion crowned reſting, concedo, non cedo, 1645. 
A.S. Arg. 

Leyden premium medal, to Dr. Gale, 1699. Aur, 

The medal of James | pretender] his head, cujus eſt. R. England, reddite. Linneus. 

Carolus Renaldus Berch Holmienſis. R. In abſentiam folatium fecit amica manus Hed- 
lingeri. Arg. 

Several medals of Piſoni and Sperandi, 1448. Some Engliſh and French medals; the head 
and letters gold, the field copper. Many ſingular papal medals. 

Brother Nicolas, a Hermit, in great veneration for the purity of his doctrines, which paved 
the way for the Reformation in Switzerland. Hedlinger. 

Chriſtina. R. A Globe, ne mi Baſta ne mi Biſogna, 1680. æs. Hamerani. 

The Leiden Coin. Pugno pro patria, 1574. Arg. on a ſquare piece of ſilver. 

A head of General Fleetwood, as. Simon. 

A piece of money of Ragozky. R. Pro Libertate, 1705. 


Bus r | 
Matilda, Filia Henrici II. Regis Angliæ et Saxoniæ 
Mater Ottonis IV. imperatoris 
Prius Ducis Aquitaniæ 
Henrici Palatini Rhen. Ducis Saxoniæ 
Wilhelmique Statoris Domus Brunſuicenſis 
Reverſ. The Buſt of the Princeſs Sophia 
Sophia ex Stirpe Electorali Palatina 
Neptis Jacobi I. Regis Magnæ Britanniæ 
Vidua Erneſti Auguſti 
Electoris Brunſuicenſis et Luneburgenſis Angliz Princeps 
Ad Succeſſionem nominata MDCCI. 


Two medals, which were ſtricken by order of the Senate of Sweden, on their deliverance 


from the plot in 1756. It is probable the dyes of them are at this time deſtroyed, 
The Figure of Liberty, with her cap and wand, reſting on a column, on which are 
placed the charters of Sweden, and pointing to this inſcription, Libertas manens, 


R. Deo. O. M. Averrunco malorum Sueciæ, Grates Publicæ, cum ſupplicationibus An- 
niverſariis 
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miverſariis indie MD CCLv1. round the edge is engraven by T. H. even that which miſ- 
chief meant molt harm, ſhall in the happy trial prove moſt glory.” I. M. 

The Sign Cancer retrogadus. In the exergue, ſeditioſorum conatus. Reverſe, Junius men- 
fis vergens, Suecis ſæpe fauſtus, ex decreto ord. Rego. ab. A. 1756. ſemper feſtus eſt- 


The diameter of the firſt medal is three inches; of the ſecond, one and three eighths 
of an inch. 


The Head of Britannia. Reverſe. A Victory. O Fair Britannia, hail ! Arg. R. Belliſſe 
taken, 1761. William Pitt adminiſtering, engraved on the edge. The dye of this medal 
broke very ſoon 3 was engraved at the expence of T. II. and is very beautiful. 


The medal of Louiſbourgh is believed to be hic. 


A medallion of Mr. Hutcheſon, at the deſire of a diſciple of his, by Ant. Selvi, of Florence. 
deſcribed—Mazzuchelli Numiſmata virorum doctrina præſtantium, vol. II. 

Anno 1746. Defuncto jam Franciſco Hutcheſono Glaſcovienſi, maximæ forme Numiſ- 
ma cuſum fuit, habens in antica ejus eſſigiem et nomen; in poſtica vero mulierem, lu- 
gentis inſtar, ſepulcrali ſuper urna ſedentem, que dextra manu ſceptrum tenet, premitqe.. 
ſiniſtro pede cubum, ſtabilitatis ſymbolum, adjecto ſupra commate, nx ſuo ſed publ'co. 
luget damno, quaſi nempe univerſæ Reipublice deploranda mors Hutcheſoni acciderit ; 
qui unus poterit, ſi diutius vixiſſet, meliores homines facere corruptoſque reformare mores. 
Cum enim ſtrenuam literis ac philoſophiz navaſſet .operam, ab Anno 1729. uſque ad 
obitum ſuum, in Glaſcovienſi Academia, ſumma omnium approbatione, moralem ſcientiam 
prœlegit, cujus ct antea, quibuſdam ecitis tractibus, ſpecimen dederat, et poſtea conſcrip- 
tum novum ſyſtema reliquit, quod deinde ejus nominis filius duobus voluminibus pub- 
lici juris fecit, 1755. iflis autem prefationem addidit Wilhelmus Lechmanus fuſe de 
illius vita pertractantem, quam ideo lubenter permittimus lectoribus conſulendam, moneo 
tantum primum lucem eum aſpexifle, anno 1694, unumque vix ſupra quinquaginta. 
vixiſſe. 


The head was modelled by Goſſet, under the direction and care of Baſil Hamilton, Eſq. 
now Earl of Selkirk. 
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Some of the ENGRAVIN OS. 


A Saxon Penny of BERTVVLF, 839. unpubliſhed. 

A Saxon Penny of EADVIG. REX. R. OSVLD. unpubliſhed. 

A Penny of William the Norman, 

PILLEM REX, head with ſword. R. LonDon. 
To theſe coins of William the Norman, having the name BRAND as Monetarius, may 
be added, f ä 

Two of EDWARD the Confeſſor, EDVERD. REX — BRAND ON VALI{f Wallingford], 
Reverſe. Croſs and Four Bipds; vide Fountain. 

EAVVEARD REX BRAND ON PALI [ Walingford]. Head with Scepter. 

A Penny of Henry I. unp. 1100. 

HENRICVS. REX. ON. HEREFORD.. 

HENRICVS. REX. ON COLEC. [ Colcheſter] AKEMVAL. 

An Iriſh Groat of Edward IIII. good ſil ver, and well ſtruck. unp. 

EDVARD REX. DVBLIN. CIVI. 

The Petition Crown of Charles II. by T. Simon; formerly in the poſſeſſion of Chancellor 
Clarendon, then in the collection of the Earl of Oxford; from thence to Martin Folkes, 
Preſident of the Royal Society, Feb. 20,1756, in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Hollis, Eſq. 

The Portrait of Elizabeth. 

Qui Leo de Juda eſt, et Flos de Jeſſe Leonis, 
Protegat et Flores, Elizabetha, tuos. 


of Fames I, 

'of Prince Charles. 

of Frederic of Bohemia; ſee page 30. memoirs. 

of Princeſs Elizabeth, 

of Prince Frederic their eldeſt ſon. 
Superata tellus ſydera donat, 

Henricus IIII. et Maria Medici. 

Philippus III. D. G. Hiſp. Reg. Infan. 

Princeſs Mary of Auſtria, Daughter to Philip III. king of Spain. 
Engravings in ſilver, Simon Paſs fecit, London, probably for tops of ſnuff- boxes. 

Impreſſions were taken from theſe plates of Simon Paſs, as curious, though not de- 

ſigned for printing. 
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1 Frederick 


A SAXON PENNY OF BER TVULF. 839. 


R. LONDON. 


R. ON HEREFORD. . 


A PENNY OF HENRY I. 


NR. ON C OLEC: AHEMUAL e 
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Frederick King of Bohemia, his Princeſs, and Son, mentioned page 30. 

A large gold medal of him, and a medal of his ſon Charles Lewis, by A. Simon. Arg. 

A medal of this Princeſs, in Perry's Engliſh medals (rare and curious). 

A Bronze Figure of Silenus, purchaſed of Padre Pancrazi, at Naples, from Hereulaneum. 
Greek workmanſhip. The plate given to T. B. by T. H. 

Leonardi da Vinci's Picture at Milan was cleaned by Belloti, in 1736, and the convent gave 
C. 500. for doing it; and the ſecret was given to the Convent. Vide Rogers's Book of 

- Drawings, 1778. 
This agrees with the firſt account of its having been cleaned by Belloti, and fixes the 

time. Memoirs, page 18. 

Sarcophagi, Oſſuaria, vel Cineraria, vel Lachrymatoria, præter lampadas. 


It has been remarked, by an ingenious modern, that inſtead of running out into a 
pompous panegyrick upon the virtues of the deceaſed, the conjugal inſcriptions npon 
the ſepulchral monuments of antient Rome, mention ſingly, as the moſt ſignificant en- 
comiums, how many years the parties lived together in full and uninterrupted harmony z 
and he adds, ſurely thoſe who have recommended Itttle ſeparations as neceſſary to revive 
the langours of the married ſtate, have ill underſtood its moſt refined gratifications: there 
is no ſatiety in the mutual exchange of tender offices. 


A Buſto of Marcus Aurelius, with the Laliclavia of excellent workmanſhip, out of the 
Palazzo Barbarini. This Emperor, though abſolute Lord of the Romans, was guilty of 


no one vice or meanneſs, and wrote for the improvement of his own mind one of the 
beſt of books. 


This inſcription : C. MEN ANIO. BATVLLO, is taken notice of in Kemp's Monumenta 
Vetuſtatis. Foramen exhibet in qua mulieres mercede alieno in funere conductæ que 
preficz dicebantur, lachrymas ſuas phialis acceptas infundebant. unde et illa dicendi forma 
in monumentis ſepulchralibus ſæpe inſculpta videtur: cum Lacrymis. Was purchaſed at that 
ſale by Mr. Ward for Dr. Mead, pede et ſeptunc. lat. 7 poll. alt. 


The Head of Timoleon, intaglia on a carbuncle. 

This great man, after having reſcued Sicily from tyrants, and reſtored the Sicilians to 
a ſtate of freedom, and the privilege of living by their own laws, was buried magnifi- 
cently, at the public expence, in a place called 7:moleonteum. Vide Plutarch. 

The Gem which it is engraved upon is a moſt beautiful carbuncle, which was much 
eſteemed by the antients, inſomuch that Ovid ornaments the Palace of the Sun 
with it. 

« Regia ſolis erat ſublimibus alta Columnis, 

c Clara micante auro flammaſque imitante Pyropo.” 

And of this piece of art it may juſtly be faid—— materiam ſuperat opus. 


50 2 Bos 
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Bos Cornupeta ANAIQN onychi inciſum. Allionis opus. 
Engraved by Bartolozzi, dedicated to Mr. Hollis, by Abbate Bracci, and intended for 
his book of gems. | | 


A medal of Pyrrhus. 
POLAE-BASIAENE ITYPFOY. 
Caput Phthiae, matris Pyrrhi, velatum. 
R. Fulmen, reus, Haym. Panuta. Frölich. 
Pyrrhus rex Epiri, ante chriſtum 274. ex Italia redux, Macedoniam ſubigit, Peleponneſum in- 
greſſus, in urbe Argos miſere perit. 


le- cameo Hon a ſardonych of four colors. 
The ſame ſubject. cameo in Agata di Duca Odeſcalchi. Bartoli. 


In the Duke of Marlborough's collection a cameo on a ſardonych. 
Both different. 


The Gems from Medina's (ale. 


A Thuribulum. The learned and ingenious Count Caylus, ſenſible that in his ſituation it 
would have been dangerous to a liberal and ingenuous mind to deſcant upon government or 
religion from the love allo of independence, and un eloignement invincible pour la ſervitude 
dela cour, turned his mind to the ſtudy of antiquity and the fine arts; and in conſequence 
of this he has obliged the world with ſeven volumes in quarto of various antiquities, deſigned 
and engraved with his own hands. | 


Several pieces, which were in Mr. Eollis's collection, are engraved in theſe books, among 
others in the 4th volume, page 281, is au engraving and deſcription of a beautiful Acerra, 
or Thuribulum, as follows : 


Il a fallu les ſoins et Vamitie du P. Paciaudi pour raſſembler les morceaux Epars de cette 
belle Acerre ou cofiret deſtine pour renfermer Pencens, felon l'uſage des Romains dans leurs 
ſacrifices. Ce monument dont i] m'a rendu poſſeſſeur, eſt complet, a la reſerve de la partie 
platte qui couvroit la deſſous, et qui tenoit a deux mouvemens de charniere dont on voit en- 
core les places. 

La repetition des reliefs de ce monument ne demande que le deſſęin et Pexplication de 
deux des quatre dont cette Acerra ou ce Thuribulum eft compoſè. La plaque principale, celle 
qui eſt la plus ornee, eſt remplie par le buſte d'un Romain, traitè avec Ja plus grand ſaillie: 
la tC:e parce de ſes ſeuls cheveux, eſt renverice, et preſente I'cxpreſſion de la douleur 
aucune eſpece d'attribut ne Vaccompagne et ne ſert ale caracteriſer. un de ſes Epaules eſt cou- 
verte d'une draperie, et Vautre, eſt nuë: ce buſte eſt entoure par deux ccrnes dabondance 
diſpoſces de fagon que les feurs et les fruits dont elles font remplies conuronnent la téte, et 
que les deux estrémités inferieures ſont renouces par un ruban: cette eſſ ce de bordure eſt 
ſontenue par la main de deux centaures placẽs de chaque côté; ils ont chacun une femme 
aluſe ſar leur croupe, et cette attention qu'ils ont pour ſoutenir le portrait, ne les occupe 

point 
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point afſez pour les empecher d'embraſſer de la main qui leur reſte libre, ces jeunes 
nymphes. 

Fai vu peu de monumens antiques preſenter autant d'action et de mouvement : les 
parties de cheval ſont ètendues et bien diſpoſces ; leur queues ſont volutés et bien jettces ; 
en un mot, la penſee et Pexecution s' accordent pour rendre ce meuble de ſacrifice recom- 
mendable et precieux. 

Les centaures ont l'air empreſfſe, car on voit une lyre aux pieds de l'un, et un chalumean 
au deſſous de l'autre: ils ont laiſſè tomber ces inſtrumens; fi l'on n'aime mieux croire qu'ils 
ont echape aux Nymphes ; mais les anciens, loin de refuſer les connoiſſances aux centaures, 
leur ont ſouvent accorde de Vintelligence et de la ſagacite. La ſeule difference que Von puiſſe 
remarquer dans les deux plaques des grandes cots conſiſte dans le buſte; la place qu'il 
occupe ſur Pune, eſt nuè dans l'autre, mais elle eſt toujours environnce des cornes d'abon— 
dance et ſoutenue par les memes centaures dont l'action et les attributs ſont abſolument 
parcils, et doivent Etre ſortis du meme moule. Les tenons de la charnière placis du c06 
ou l'on voit le buſte, pourrotent faire croire que le Romain qu'il repreſente, ne cherchoit 
point à paroltre, ſoit par modeſtie ou par quelque autre raiſon que j'ignore, puis qu'en 
effet ſon portrait toit place, ſelon cet arrangement, ſur la partie la moins apparente de cette 
Acerra. | | 

Je finis cet article, en aſſurant que j'ai peu vi d'ouvrage Romain de ce mouvement, de 
ce gout, de ceite execution. 


The Thuribulum in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Hollis ſcems to have been the ſame ; though it 
is now entire and perfect; the ſame buſt of a Roman is in the front as well as in the back, 
ſo that the obſervation of the Count of its being placed there on account of modeity does 
not hold; the top, having then no cover, he miſtook for the bottom, though the places for 
the hinges might have diſcovered it was the top part, 

The cover allo is replaced, and is ornamented in the ſame ſtile, A Meduſa's head in the 
center, but different from that at the ends, ſurrounded with a wreath of Laurel tied with 
ribbands, which are ſupported on each fide by two winged Cupids, differently attired; their 
quivers on the ground near them, and the whole compartment is ornamented with a Vuru— 
vian border. 

The engraving gives the notion of ſpirit and the general form, but no idea of the ele— 
gance and excellency of the worxmanihip. It is of Bronze, cigar inches long, ind peer 
three high. 
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PILLIEM REX AN. 
BRAND ON PVLIC. 


A PENNY OF WILLIAM RVFVs8. 


" PILLEM NRX ANGLI 
BRAND ON PEVLI1 


A PENNY OF WILLIAM I. 


RVNCEDB H 
ON LOND. 


A PENNY OF HENRYT. 


A COIN OF THE SOMMER ISL. ANDS. 
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Page o, The Britannia, being the reverſe of a medal, of Claudius, was deſigned by 
Moerikoffer. | = 
Page 503, add, A free ſketch of a Britannia Victrix, etched after a cameo, 1770, graven 
upon a gem of five colors; which is in the poſſeſſion ' of Thomas Hollis of Lincoln's Inn, 
F. R. & A. S. S. On the reverſe, is engraved an intaglia of the head of Algernon Sydney, 
after the picture of him which is at Penſhurſt, with this inſcription round it: ; 

© GUILTY! Do YOU CALL THAT GUILT ?” | 

The inſcription on marble to Herculi invicto, was purchaſed by Thomas Hollis, Eſq. 
at Rome, 1754, for 15 ſequins. | 

The print of Cleopatra animam efflans, is from a performance in wax by Cellini, moſt 
delicate, beautiful, and expreſſive; and though executed with ſpirit and exactneſs, an etch- 
ing cannot give a perfect idea of ſuch a work. 

P. 784. Thomas Edwards, Eſq. of Lincoln's-Inn, was author of the ſonnet to John 
Hampden, and wrote the Canons of Criticiſm. 

The plates of coins are of thoſe which have not been publiſhed. 

The engraving by Bartolozzi of Eudamidas making bis will, is taken from a picture of 
N. Pouſſin, who. united in himſelf the ſcholar, gentleman, and painter; and accordingly 
his works excel in knowledge, propriety, and elegance. This ſubject, taken from Lu- 
cian's Toxaris, 1s worthy of him, being a beautiful inſtance of virtuous friendſhip con- 
tinuing through life, and ending e for all the parties. The words of a friend are 
a law. Carixenes dying ſoon after of grief, Aretas executed the will in all its parts. —A 
will, which, Lucian ſays, would appear ridiculous to any but a friend. See the fine re- 
fleEtion of the Scythian. 

Of modern times, Nicolo Barbarigo, and Marco Triviſano, noble Venetians, who lived 
in 1626, are illuſtrious examples of true friendſhip. Vide La Immortalità degli amici 
eroi. et La vita del Padre Paolo, | 


Page 822. To be added to Natter's Works. 
The head of Britannia, Intaglia—large— on the Root of an Onyx. 
An Owl on a Palm Branch, Intaglia, by deeds of peace. Chalcedon. . 
The head of T. B. Cameo, on an Onyx. 
The head of T. EI. Intaglia, on a Chalcedon. 
Page 182, Vide Portrait of Natter, app. 586. . 


GO RR -.G6:E:N-D: 4. 


P. 36. line 15. read /trichen for truck. 
P. 46. Inſcription, lege 
Et Gratam /calp/it docta pedana Chelyn. 


5 ä Directions 


Directions to the Bookbinder for placing the Prints, 
MEMOIRS. 


O fair Britannia! fronting the title page. 
The Dedication— and a Feu 


Thomas Hollis, ronting page 1 
Colonel Edmund Ludlow, 67 
Medal of Britannia, 70 
The boy John Milton, 95 
Andrew Marvell, 97 


Hubertus Languet, 
Bulſtrodus Whitelocus, 
oannes Wallis 
ohn Locke,, 

Jonathan Mayhew, 
Milton Victorious, 


APPENDIX. 


A guard after the title. 
John Milton, fronting page 507 


John Milton, from the Buſt, 513 
John Milton, from Crayons, 529. 
Algernon Sydney, 533 
Francis Hutcheſon, 8 86 
F.dward VI. coronation medal, 73 
Sir Iſaac Newton, 801 
To put a 88 818 
Britannia Victrix, 824 
A Saxon Penny of Bertvulf, 834 


Sommer Iſlands, 
Petition Crown, 


. 


Elizabeth. 
Henry IVth. 
Silenus. 
Herculi invicto. 
Have acciac. 
M. A VX. 
Pompeiae. 
VLPIO. 

Diis manibus. 
Timoleon. 
Cleopatra. 
Eudamidas. 


As the impreſſions are green, the books ſhould not be bound of ſome time. 
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